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Of  the  Use  of  DIALOGUE. 


fi|p|§|pi  HEN  the  Ideas  and  Propojitions  that  relate  to  any  general 

t'Tp'w'W*k  Theorem  have  been  Jo  entangled  among  ft  themf elves ,  and  J'o 
involved  with  Matter  foreign  to  them ,  as  to  render  J'uch  Theo- 
ran  a  Subject  of  Controverfy  ;  it's  Parts  and  Members  will 
be  difunited  and  dijjipated ,  their  Proportions  and  Relations  deflroy'd ,  and 
even  the  lefs  general  or  fub ordinate  Truths  be  found  on  different  Sides  of 
the  ffuejlion,  as  the  foreign  Matter  they  are  engaged  with  Jeems  to  incline 
them .  The  Method  therefore  of  Reafoning ,  that  this  State  of  the  Cafe 
feems  to  require ,  is ,  fir  ft ,  inquire  in  what  Particulars  the  even  contrary 

Sides  oj  the  dpuejiion  may  agree ,  that  fo  we  may  unite  the  coinciding  Truths. 
—  *  ea  quae  modo  dixifti  cum  iis  conferamus  quae  tuis  antepono;  quae 
funt  igitur  Communia  vobis  cum  antiquis,  hie  fic  utamur  ut  conceffis ; 
quae  in  controverliam  veniunt  de  iis,  fi  placet,  difleramus.  Next  by 
Compofition,  to  compare  and  fort  among  ft  each  other  thofe  lej's  general 
and  fubordinate  Truths  that  have  bee?i  diffipated ,  fo  that  they  may  again 
rank  in  their  natural  Order  •  and,  laflly ,  to  oppofe  to  one  another  thoje 
mixt  Proportions,  whofe  Contrariety  arifeth  only  from  the  foreign  Matter 
annex'd  to  them ,  that  fo,  J'uch  contradictory  Matter  mutually  dejtroying  it - 
felf  the  precife  Relation  and  Agreements  of  thofe  Truths  that  remain  un- 
mixt ,  ?nay  appear ,  and  by  oppofng ,  and  reciprocally  reducing  to  Abfur- 
dity,  thoje  Propo fit  ions  that  are  entirely  jalfe,  they  may  be  reciprocally  and 
entirely  defroyed :  So  that  the  whole  Truth ,  and  nothing  but  the  T ruth , 
will  remain  ;  and  the  feveral  Parts  of  it,  brought  together  and  ported  in 
their  due  Ranks  and  Proportions,  will  all  confpire  and  unite  again  under 
the  one  general  Theorem  required . 

In  the  fame  Manner  therefore  that,  in  the  Science  of  Optics,  a  Picture, 
that  has  been  deform'd,  does  neceffarily,  by  the  known  Method  that  de¬ 
form'd  it,  and  the  Rules  that  are  to  rectify  it,  correfpond  to  that  one 
fpecific  Mirrour  that  will  refeCt  it  in  it's  due  Proportions  ;  in  the  fame 
Manner  naturally  does  this  State  of  a  Theorem,  and  the  Manner  of 
treating  it  in  Dialogue ,  feem  to  correfpond.  To  this  the  Method  of 
Dialogue ,  ufed  by  Socrates,  and  followed  by  Plato  and  Cicero  in  their 
Writings ,  feems  bejl  adapted. 


*  Cicero  de  Fin.  lib.  4.  5  10.  Loquitur  Cicero. 


*  Nec 
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Of  the  Ufe  of  Dialogue. 

*  Nec  nihil  optime,  nec  omnia  praiclarifiime.  quifquam  dicere  no¬ 
bis  videbatur  :  quapropter  ftultitia  nobis  vifa  eft,  aut  a  bene  inventis 
aucujus  recedere,  ii  quo  in  vitio  ejus  offenderemur  ;  aut  ad  vitia  ejus 
quoque  accedere,  cujus  aliquo  bene  praecepto  duceremur.  Quod  ft 
in  cateris  quoque  ftudiis  a  multis  eligere  homines  commodilFimum 
quodque,  quam  fefe  uni  alicui  certo  vellent  addicere,  minus  in  arro- 
gantiam  offenderent ;  non  tantopere  in  vitiis  perfeverarent ;  aliquanto 

cvius  ex  lnlcitia  laborarent. - -f-  Verentibus  ne  vel  Fill*  rei  vel 

non  latis  cognita,  aflentiamurj  faciendum  videtur,  ut  diligenter  etiam 
atque  etiam  argumenta  cum  argumentis  comparemus,  ut  fecimus  in 

us  tribus  libris,  quos  de  natura  Deorum  Fcripfimus _ +  defendat 

quod  quifque  fentit ;  funt  enim  judicia  libera  :  nos  inftitutum  tene- 
mmus,  nulhfque  umus  difciplinse  legibus  adftridi,  quibus  in  philo- 
iophia  pareamus  :  quid  lit  in  quaque  re  maxime  probabile  require- 
mus,  ||  de  finguhs  rebus  in  utramque  partem  dicendi  exercitatio  infti- 
tuta  elt,  ut  non  contra  omnia  femper,  Ficut  Arcefilas,  diceret  &  ta- 
men,  ut  in  omnibus,  rebus,,  quidquid  ex  utraque  parte  dici  poflet  ex- 
promeret.—  *[  neque  noftrae  difputationes  quidquam  aliud  a°-unt’  nil! 
Ut  ,n  utramque  partem  dicendo  et  audiendo  eliciant  et  tanquam 
exprimant  altquid,  quod  aut  verum  fit,  aut  ad  id  quam  proxime 
accedat-"  •  verum  enim  invenire  volumus,  non  tanquam  adverfarium 
a  lquem  convincer z.—TheJe  are  the  Sentiments  ofC icero  upon  this  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  this  Method  he  applied  thro’  all  his  Works,  in  fo  exabt  and  tier 
Jpicuous  a  Manner  that  it  may  eajily  be  Jhewn,  not  only  how,  in  each 
Dialogue,  this  Method  is  purfued,  but  alfo  in  each  what  particular  Truths 
he  means,  upon  the  Balance  of  the  Whole,  to  inculcate.  I  have  often  there 
jore  wonder  d  that  the  Scope  of  his  Writings  Jhould  have  been  fo  toll 
nufunderfiood,  as  that  we  jhould  fee  even  learned  Men  inquiring  and  d  i 
puting,'  where  and  in  which  of  the  Characters,  introduced  into  the  Dialogue 

great  an  Abjurdity,  as  if  in  a  long  and  intricate  Account ,  a  Man  fhould 

ff  the  Whole™  °ftt  ^  Wbere’  but  iH  theM^d  final  Balance 

The  fame  might  be  Jhewn  throughout  the  Writings  of  Plato,  whole  Dio 

thrZ\ZT  iMA  ft'et  InUnt  AMUcation  of  them{ are  of 
:£  jfau  A7roP”r‘*°h  &  Maievrixol.  The  Method' of 

fifi,  where  any  Truth  is  render’d  controverfial,  is,  by  defraying  the 

s  + sar,*  m. 
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Errors  on  each  Side  of  the  Queflion,  to  moderate  between  both ,  and  recon¬ 
cile  them ,  as  may  be  fee?i  in  his  Cratylus.  To  underfland  the  other  two, 
we  mujl  obferve  this  Propofition  winch  *  he  lays  down  as  a  Principle  in  all 
Reafomngy  ev  vd  ttoAAo.  a  vcu  x)  to  %v  7toAA<x,  i.  e.  that  every  Thing 
ftands  ranked  either  as~a  Particular  under  fome  Genus,  or  is  a  Genus  to 
a  Number  of  Particulars .  In  the  Forming  thereforey  or  Refolding  any 
Truth  y  Care  muf  be  taken  that  thofe  Particulars  only  be  found  in  fuch 
Genus  as  relate  to  ity  and  in  that  Order  only  in  which  they  fand  rank'd 
under  it .  With  thofe  who ,  by  Prejudice  of  Educatioiiy  or  by  the  natural 
Imperfections  of  the  human  Conflitution  and  Mindy  have  acquired  falfe 
Notions  and  Sentiments  of  Things ,  with  theje  his  Dialogues  are  n<=*pa<pxo/, 
calculated  only  to  conviSt  and  remove  thefe  Errors ,  and  prepare  the  Mind 
for  the  better  future  Reception  of  Truth,  but  do  not  advance  to  the  Pig - 
pofng  any .  Thefe  are  chiefly  wrote  againfl  the  Sophifls  and  their  Scholars ; 
as  his  Charmides,  Meno,  Theastetus,  Hipparchus,  and  many  others .  So¬ 
crates  faidy  and  Plato  writes ,  that  of  Divine  and  Moral  Truths  we  have 
a  natural  Feeling  or  Senfe  coinciding  and  correfpondent  to  the  original 
ejjential  Nature  of  them ,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  we  have  a  correfpondent 
Senfe  or  Feeling  of  Harmony ,  prior  to  all  Reafoning  about  it ;  and  that  as 
the  Eye  in  Healthy  and  opeiiy  cannot  but  fee  the  Light  of  the  Sun  ;  fo  this 
Senfe  of  the  Mind  ( if  uncorrupted  and  unobflruCled )  cannot  but  have  Irn- 
preflions  of  thefe  Ideas ,  and  that  it  labours  in  it's  Reafonings,  to  exprefs  thefe 
Prototypes .  Thofe  Dialogues  therefore ,  where  he  is  afjijling  the  interlo¬ 
cutor  to  elicite  and  exprefs  thefe  Ideas ,  hey  from  a  particular  Vein  of 
Humour  calls  Mcusutiko),  becaufey  faith  hey  being  the  Son  of  a  Mid¬ 
wife  y  I  am  my f elf  a  Midwife ;  not  to  bring  into  Life  natural  but  moral 
Births  and  as  it  is  their  Bujinefs  to  raife  the  quick  Pains ,  and  to  allay 
them  ;  Jo  doth  this  Method  of  Invefligation  raife  the  Pains  of  Doubt  and 
Uncertainty y  and  allay  them  again  by  Reafon  and  Truth ,  bringing  to  Light 
that  true  Image  of  Things  which  the  Mind  labours  to  exprefs .  Of  this 
Sort  are  the  two  Dialogues  with  Alcibiades,  the  Laches,  Lyfis,  and  others . 

, Sometimes  thefe  two  latter  Methods  are  joined  in  the  fame  Dialogue .  And 
accordingly  thefe  Dialogues  are  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Invefligation  fo  pro - 
fefledly  teizing  and  perplexingy  that  the  Interlocutors  are  reprefented  as 
growing  out  of  all  Patience ,  and  complaining  of  it ,  as  the  Reader  will 


*  Platonis  Philebus  de  Voluptate,  five  de  opt.  Bono.  f  P/atonis  Thesetetus. 


often 
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often  do,  before  he  arrives  at  that  Satisfaction  which  will  amply  repay  him 
in  the  End.  '  J 

In  this  Method  of  Writing,  there  are  no  Determinations  made ,  no  Judg¬ 
ment  form  d,  no  Authority  tmpofed ,  for  any  Opinion  on  either  Side  of  the 
ft  eft  ion.  No  final  Conclufion  mufi  be  here  on  the  Face  of  the  Matter  look'd 
f0>  >  ‘  °  the  Man ,  whofe  Reafon  is  his  Authority ,  whofe  Judgment 

knows  no  other  Mafter -y  whofe  Determinations  are  impartially  drawn  from 
what,  on  either  Side,  appears  to  be  true ,  the  Theorem  will  arife  with 
mo/ c  Satisfaction  and  greater  practical  Conviction  than  in  any  other  Way. 
jls  this  Method  therefore  hath  been  efteenid  proper  in  Subjects  of  Contro- 
ver/y,  it  Jeans  furely  more  Jo,  where  the  PaJJ. ions  and  Prejudices  of  Parties 
have,  been  interwoven  into  fetch  Controverfy,  Mis  lefs  ojfenfive  ;  ’tis  more 
impartial,  and  more  likely  to  convince ;  becaufe  by  fuch  Method  Truth  is 
not  only  apparent  to  the  Reader,  but  becomes  real,  practical,  and  his  own. 

I  know  but  one  Objection  to  it,  which  is  againft  the  modern  XJfe  of  it  • 
For  here,  fays  Lord  Shaftsbury,  the  Characters  in  the  Drama  will  be  either 
jalje  or  effected.  To  obviate  this,  the  Perfons  introduced  in  the  following 
Drama  are  fuppofed  to  reafon  from  Papers  already  confided  d,  and  lying 
bef  ore  them  ;  and  that  any  Gentleman  of  ordinary  Literature  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  do  Jo,  feems  neither  a  Jalfe  nor  affeCted  Character.  J  f 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

^-pHE  Firft  Part  of  thefe  Papers,  pointing  out  the  Defefts,  Inconfiftencies,  and 
A  Ineptitude  of  the  Civil  Theorem  of  an  Original  Contra#,  was  publilh’d  fome 
Time  ago  by  itfelf,  under  the  Title  of,  A  Review  of  the  Dottrine  of  an  Original 
Contract,  to  the  Intent,  that  if  thofe  Obje#ions  fhould  appear  to  arife  from  B/fifap- 
prehenfion  of  the  Subjc#,  and  fhould  have  been  anfwer’d,  the  remaining  Parts  as 
ufelefs,  might  be  fupprefs’d :  On  the  Contrary,  they  have  remain’d  unanfwer’d,  and  it 
hath  been  a  general  Obfervation  of  thofe  who  have  read  the  firft  Part,  with  any 
Degree  of  Attention,  that,  altho’  the  Author  feems  to  put  his  own  Sentiments  into 
the  Mouth  of  L.  Craffus,  yet  he  hath  left  Sca/vola  in  Pofi'eflion  of  the  Argument 
which  amounts  to  a  Confeffion  of  the  Validity  of  the  Objeftions.  The  remaining 
Parts  therefore  fubftitute  another  Theorem  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  Civil 
Empire,  as  they  arife  from  Nature,  not  pofitive  Inflitutiom 
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PART  I. 


OME  Time  after  the  late  Troubles  of  the  Kingdom 
were  fo  happily  ended,  I  was  invited  by  my  Friend 
L.  Crajfus ,  to  fpend  a  Month  or  two  with  him.  He 
was  a  Man  who  had  made  the  beft  Advantages  of  a 
liberal  Education,  and  a  Knowledge  of  the  World 
—he  had  with  him  an  old  Friend  of  his  Father’s,  a 
Man  of  much  Reading,  and  efteem’d  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  a  great  Scholar;  a  Man  of  great  Candour  and  Humanity;  and 
of  a  Livelinefs  unufual  in  People  of  his  Age  ;  which  made  him  agreea¬ 
ble,  and  his  Acquaintance  valu’d  every  where — Accordingly  towards  the 
1  B  latter 


( 2 ) 

latter  End  of  the  Year,  I  went  to  S**  his  Seat ;  it  had  been  the  Man- 
fion-houfe  of  the  Family  for  many  Generations,  it  was  very  large  and 
very  old  :  The  Manner  of  the  Building  was  augud,  and  preferv’d  the 
Spirit  of  the  old  EngliJJj  Tade,  whofe  rough  Freedom  pleas’d  more 
than  Regularity,  affedted  nothing  but  plain  Honedy,  yet  claim’d  ai¬ 
med:  Veneration  ;  and  what  might  feem  wanting  in  outward  Orna¬ 
ment,  was  amply  recompens’d  by  more  folid  Convenience  within ;  in 
(hort  it  was  very  well  adapted  to  all  the  Purpofes  of  good  living. 
The  Entrance  is  into  a  folemn  old  Hall,  furnifh’d  with  long  oaken 
Tables,  where  many  an  old  Chief  and  his  Followers  had  feaded. — It 
was  hung  round  with  old  Armory,  and  in  the  mod  confpicuous  Place 
over  the  Chimney,  was  an  old  Parchment  Writing  finely  decorated  on 
the  Edges,  which  I  foon  difeover’d  to  be  a  Copy  of  the  Grand  Char¬ 
ter.  Here  the  Family  met  every  Morning  to  breakfad  in  one  of  the 
old  Bow-windows. 

It  happen’d  one  Morning  that  my  Friend  Crajfus ,  his  Friend  whom 
*  I  fhall  call  Scavolay  and  myfelf  met  here  before  the  red  of  the 
Family  came  down,  and  as  at  this  time  the  Converfation  of  the  whole 
People  turn’d  upon  the  Danger  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  glorious 
Succefs  of  our  Troops  in  the  SupprefTion  of  it,  our  Converfation  took 
the  fame  turn.  But  as  our  old  Friend,  by  the  particular  Courfe  of  his 
Education  and  Acquaintance,  had  a  drong  Tindture  of  thofe  Princi¬ 
ples  which  were  the  prevailing  Politicks  of  former  Reigns;  the  Dif- 
courfe  began  naturally  to  run  into  a  Difpute  of  that  particular  Con¬ 
nection  there  is  between  the  Subjedt  and  the  Government.  I  was  ap- 
prehenfive  from  the  fanguine  Difpofition  of  my  Friend  Crajfus, ,  it 
might  grow  too  particular ;  therefore  endeavouring  to  make  it  more 
general,  or  if  I  could,  to  turn  the  Converfation,  I  faid  I  don’t  wonder 
Lucius  to  fee  you  thus  drenuous  in  defence  of  thofe  Principles  by 
which  your  Fathers  preferv’d,  and  deliver’d  down  to  you  your  Liber¬ 
ty,  fo  fair  an  Inheritance  :  For  the  very  Air  of  this  Place  would  in- 
fpire  one  with  fuch  Sentiments.  Thofe  old  Arms,  that  have  been  fo 

*  Qsaii  en*m  *pf°s  induxi  loquentes,  ne  inquam  Sc  inquit  fepius  interponeretur.  Cicero . 

often 
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often  , born  in  defence  of  that  Liberty,  are  daily  Monitors  of  the  fame: 
I  hat  inefiimable  Charter  too  is  a  living  Memorial  of  that  Spirit  which 
has  always  prevail’d  in  this  Land.  Thus  in  the  old  Days  of  Heroifm, 
their  Arms  and  the  Devices  upon  them  were  InArudtors  of  fuch  Sen¬ 
timents,  as  each  Country  could  wifh  every  Son  to  be  infpired  with  ; 
either  a  generous  Emulation  of  their  AnceAors,  by  reprefenting  the 
Glories  of  their  Family,  and  their  heaven-deriv’d  Origin  :  or  infinuat- 
ing  the  Principles  of  Honour,  and  publick  Arfedtion,  taught  under 
fome  fine  Allegory.  Thus  we  fee  Achilles  Shield — 

Here  Crajfus  interrupted  me  fome  what  warmly.  I  conceive  what 
"you  would  intimate.  But  (befides  that)  I  fhould  be  fo  far  from  en¬ 
tertaining  any  airy  Schemes  to  fupport  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  •  unlefs 
from  the  due  Senfe  that  a  Man  ought  to  have  of  his  own  Right  and 
Property :  that  on  the  contrary,  I  think  fuch  Schemes  have  been  the 
Fomentors  and  Infpirers  of  all  the  Troubles  this  Nation  hath  been 
plagued  with.  For  when  the  Caprice  of  particular  People,  blindly 
devoted  to  this  or  that  Form  of  Government,  often  inflam’d  with  a 
mad  Zeal  for  Innovations,  arifing  from  worfe  Motives,  fets  itfelf  at 
work  to  form  Parties,  they  will  never  want  fpecious  Colours  to  drefs 
out  the  word  of  Villanies  with.  And  thefe  are  what  deceive  the 
Hone  A:  and  Well-meaning  ;  who  from  being,  as  you  could  wifh  them 
to  be,  infpir’d  with  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  and  perfuaded  that  they  are 
fighting  under  that  Banner,  run  headlong  into  the  laA  Extreams,  till 
they  are  ruin’d  by  the  Spirit  of  Madnefs.  Whereas  all  that  I  would 
have  my  Children  underAand  from  thefe  Memorials,  is,  that  they 
fhould  Form  the  true  EAimate  of  their  own  Importance  in  the  Com¬ 
munity,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  that  precife  Character,  and 
Weight  in  the  Government,  which  their  Property  naturally  gives 
them ;  that  they  fhould  confider  thefe  Arms,  which  have  been  often 
gallantly  born  in  Defence  of  it,  as  deliver’d  down  with  it  for  the  fame 
Purpofes :  That  this  fhould  be  the  Standard  of  their  Civil  Faith ;  and 
that  they  fliould  be  ready,  and  dare  even  with  their  Lives,  to  main¬ 
tain  fuch  Rights,  and  defend  fuch  Property,  from  any  Invafion 
*  -  B  2  from 
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from  abroad,  or  any  injurious  Attack  within,  either  of  the  People  or 
the  Government. 

Now  fuch  Principles  can  never  incite  them  to  innovate,  or  difturb 
the  Government,  or  ait  offenfively  on  any  Pretence  whatfoever  ;  but 
will  be  a  Barrier  and  form  them  rigid  Champions  of  Liberty.’  For 
as  this  Rule  is  not  imaginary  but  real,  and  founded  on  the  very  Mat- 
ttr  of  Government,  it  can  be  affedled  by  nothing  but  what  reaches 
that  foundation:  it  can  give  no  Pretence  to  Parties  and  Oppoiltions, 
but  where  the  Foundation  of  Government  itfelf  is  lhaken. 

^  Scav.  While  I  cannot  but  with  Pleafure  obferve,  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  turn  of  your  Temper  inclines  you  to  the  fecuring  and  preferving 
the  Peace  of  Mankind  ,-  and  in  what  manner  your  Benevolence  wou’d 
make  that  the  only  End  and  Purpofe  of  all  Government ;  yet  cannot 
I  but  fee  how  ill  thefe  Principles,  how  imperfectly  thefe  Maxims  an- 
fwer  this  End.  For  it  is  of  the  Foundation  of  thefe  Politics  to  fet  up 
two  fovereign  and  diftintf:  Interefts  in  the  two  political  Perfons  of  the 
Governors  and  Governed,  while  the  latter  are  taught  to  confider  them 
felves  originally  equal  with  any  other  Individual,  and  free  of  all  Do¬ 
minion  but  what  arifes  from  their  own  Appointment  j  and  in  no  o- 
tner  Tyes  connected  than  by  their  own  Compact ;  and  that  not  only 
the  People,  amongft  themfelves,  but  that  the  Governors  and  the  Peo 
pie  were  originally  equal  and  independent  of  each  other  ;  and  that, 
the  Subordination  fubfifting  between  them,  arofe  wholly  from  their 
own  Confents.  Indeed  they  fay,  that  thefe  Governors  are  fovereimi 
and  independent,  yet  they  make  the  People  fo  too,  and  of  thefe  two 
iovereign,  independent,,  diftinft  and  different  In  ter  efts  is  this  Contract 
form’d;  and  in  the  forming  it  the  People  have  many  Rights  and 
Claims  to  bargain  for,  as  the  Sovereign  too  has  certain  Interefts,  cer¬ 
tain  Powers  to  maintain.  Thus  they  divide  Mankind,  as  it  were  in¬ 
to  two  Species  of  Creatures,  of  Kings  and  People.  They  fay  indeed- 
Kings  are  appointed  to  the  Government  by  the  People,  yet  as  at  this 
very  Appointment,  they  fuppofe  thefe  Kings  to  have  certain  Powers 
and  Prerogatives  to  uphold,  they  ftill  make  them  diftind  individual. 

Perfons^. 
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Perions,  a  didinCt  Party  to  this  Contrail.  Thus  thefe  two  Parties 
enter  into  CompaCt  or  a  defenfive  Alliance,  where  the  Conditions  to 
he  performed  are,  on  one  hand,  Allegiance,  and  Protection  on  the  o- 
ther,  and  that  thefe  are  reciprocal.  Thus  in  the  Entrance, 
in  the  very  Foundation  of  thefe  Politics ,  hijlead  of  being  a 
Community,  an  Union  of  feveral  Individuals  under  one  common  In¬ 
ured  and  Empire,  it  is  a  mere  Coalition  or  Alliance  of  two  different 
and  didinCt  Intereds. 

Thus  the  Writers  on  thefe  Matters,  who  talk  fo  much  of  an  Ori¬ 
ginal  Contrad,  do  not  inquire  how  thefe  contracting  Parties  came  to 
be  fucb,  but  think  it  fufficient,  beginning  from  the  State  of  the  Cafe 
tnat  there  are  two  fuch,  to  prove  that  each  in  their  own  Rights  are 
fovereign  and  independent,  where  it  is  the  Duty  of  Each  to  preferve 
and  fecure  and  itrengthen  their  refpeCtive  Rights,  to  award  off  the 
Encroachments  of  the  other,  and  confine  him  within  his  legal  Bounds 
and  Power.  Hence  it  is  of  the  very  Effence  of  thefe  Governments  to 
fubfid,  and  be  carried  on,  by  Parties  and  Oppolitions,  as  the  noble. 
Author  of  the  Diflertation  on  Parties  hath  fully  fhown. 

£/.  Graff.  Truly  I  mud  own  there  is  fomething  in  the  Fortune  that 
theie  Politics  have  met  with,  which  may  give  Grounds  for  this  Re- 
prefentation  of  them ;  tho’  it  is  as  far  from  their  real.  Colour  as  Black 
is  from  White.  But  as  a  great  Reafoner  well  obferves  on  this  Point, 

The  Theory  of  Civil  Society  founded  on  an  Original  Contract,  has 
<c  had  the  Fortune  to  fall  into  ill  Hands,  the  Enemies  of  their  Coun- 
cc  try,  who  inforced  it  not  to  defend  the  Liberties  we  enjoy’d,  but  to 
<c  alter  the  Effence  of  the  Conditution.”  Nay  further  they  have  fuf- 
fer  d  equal  Perverfion  from  the  Injudicioufnefs  of  thofe  who  have 
been  in  earned  to  maintain  them  ^  for  while,  treating  of  this  Matter, 
they  have  endeavour’d  to  illuflrate  and  exemplify  the  Point  from  ac¬ 
tual  Indances,  they  have  thrown  this  very  Light  upon  it  that  you 
charge  it  with.  They  find  no  aCtual  Examples  but  in  the  Compofi- 
tions  and  Agreements  that  have  been  the  final  Idue  of  contending 
Parties  \  or  the  Compofitions  between  Kings  and  their  SubjeCls,  who 

having 
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having  been  drove  to  War  to  fupport  themfelves  againd  the  Dfurpa- 
tion  of  fuch  Kings,  have  claimed  and  gained  by  the  Law  of  Arms, 
that  which  was  their  Right  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  that,  facred 
Charter  there  tedifies.  Or  otherwife  in  the  Treaties  between  two 
Nations  that  have  been  at  W ar,  where  upon  a  Peace  the  leffer  has 
been  taken  into  Pi  ejection,  anti  united  into  the  I?rpirc  oftke  greater  •  as 
there  are  many  Indances  in  the  Courfc  of  the  E«/w«Hidory.  In  all  thefe 
Cafes  indeed  the  Contract  is  between  two  fovereign,  independent  and 
oiffeient  Inteicdsj  where  both  Parties  are  two  actually  exiding  Per* 
Ions,  have  different  Demands  to  make,  and  different  Rights  and 
Claims  to  be  iatisfied.  But  originally  in  Nature  there  can  be  no  fuch 
difference  of  Pei  Ions.  Every  Individual  is  equal,  and  as  of  equal 
Claims  and  Rights  fo  of  equal  Power  and  Authority,  therefore  if  we 
look  upon  the  fird  Condiments,  the  Governors  are  but  Individuals  of 
the  fame  perfonal  private  Rights  and  Power,  as  the  Governed.  Thus 
we  may  fee  that  fuch  Indances  do  not  illudrate  but  pervert  this  Point. 
For  the  Cafe,  in  order  to  fuit  thefe  Examples,  fhould  dand  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  fet  of  People  herding  together,  a  meer  rabble  Rout  without 
public  Senfe  or  Power  to  conduct  themfelves,  meet  with  feme  one 
of  thefe  kingly  Perfonages,  who  mud  be  fuppofed  on  their  Part  to 
have  effentially  from  Nature  fuch  Royal  public  Power,  but  no  People 
to  exercife  it  on  ;  this  Herd,  on  the  other  fide,  mud  be  fuppofed  to 
be  effentially  a  ferviie  leading  Flock  wanting  a  Leader  ;  and  that  thefe 
two  Parties,  having  thus  luckily  met  with  each  other,  immediately 
fettle  a  Conference  for  driking  a  Bargain.  The  People  promife  to  fub- 
mit  themfelves  to  his  Guiding  and  Jurifdidion,  if  he  will  under¬ 
take  to  lead  and  prated:  them  :  while  he  on  his  Part  promifes  to  be 
their  Father  and  Protedor,  if  they  will  put  themfelves  under  his 
Impire  and  Dominion.  This  would  indeed  be  fetting  out  with  two 
different  Intereds  indead  of  one  Community. 

But  really  in  Nature  there  can  be  no  fuch  Cafe,  the  Parties,  to  the 
Contrad  we  mean,  are  each  Individual  confenting  to  the  Whole  and 

every 
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every  Particular  *  <c  to  join  and  unite  into  one  Community,  for 
ix  their  comfortable,  fafe  and  peaceable  living  amongft  one  another,  in 
“  a  fecure  Enjoyment  of  their  Properties,  and  a  greater  Security  againft 
“  any  that  are  not  of  it And  when  they  have  agreed  upon  the  Me¬ 
thods  and  Means  of  promoting  this  End,  they  appoint  fome  one  a- 
mongft  them  (as  they  cannot  all  do  it)  to  adminifter  and  execute 
thefe  Meafures.  Thus  the  Parties  to  the  Original  Contract  are  not 
the  People,  as  the  Party  on  one  hand,  and  the  King,  as  on  the  other; 
but  before  any  fuch  'Political  Perfo?is  are  form’d,  the  Compadt  Deed 
is  executed,  and  every  Individual  Conftituent  of  the  Community,  in 
their  own  private  Perfons,  are  Parties  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  the 
Whole  and  to  each  Particular,  for  the  Performance  and  Support  of  it. 

t  •  i  V  t  •  »  ^  .  .. 

Scav.  Well,  be  it  fo — Yet  however  thefe  Political  Perfons  may 
have  arofe ;  or  whoever  may  have  been  the  original  Parties  to  this 
Contrad  ;  however  the  Itnperium  may  have  been  brought  about :  Yet 
is  it  not  ftill  of  the  Conftitution  of  fuch  Governments,  who  fuppofe 
themfelves  founded  on  an  Original  Contrad,  to  confider  this  Contrad 
as  adually  and  really  fubfifting  between  the  King  and  People,  and  that 
each  Party  is  bound  and  engaged  to  look  to  the  juft  Performance  and 
Execution  thereof?  And  that  any  Act  of  either  Party  fundamental¬ 
ly  contrary  to  fuch  Conftitution  of  the  Government,  is  an  actual 
Breach  of  that  Contrad  ?  And  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  Duty,  which 
either  owe  to  themfelves,  to  fee  that  the  other  does  not  infringe  the 
Contrad  to  his  Detriment  ?  Is  not  this  the  ultimate  precife  State  of  the 
Cafe,  in  whatever  view  you  confider  it  ?  whether  with  the  fpeculative 
Politicians  as  a  mix’d  Government,  or  with  the  Lawyers  as  a  Corn- 
pad  Deed  and  Bond  to  obferve  the  Laws,  'which  is  this  Contrad  ? 

If  with  the  Philofophers  you  talk  of  a  Mixt  Government,  you  con¬ 
fider  That  Order  and  Subordination,  by  which  alone  a  Number  of 
People  can  be  capable  of  ading  as  one  Body,  as  capable  of  taking 
three  Forms;  either  where  the  aduating  Power  is  colleded  and  refides 
in  one,  and  is  called  Monarchy  ;  or  where  by  a  more  equal  Divifion, 

*  Lock  on  Government,  §  9;.. 
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it  is  in  the  Hands  of  thofe  few  whofe  Weight  and  Property  give  them 
this  Influence,  and  is  call’d  Ariftocracy ;  or  where  the  Circum fiances 
and  Humour  of  the  People  fuffer  no  one  to  out-grow  his  Neighbour, 
or  to  have  more  than  any  other  Perfon,  where  it  is  thus  diffus’d  a~ 
rnongft  the  whole,  and  is  call’d  Democracy,  You  are  taught  to  con- 
fidei  thefe  three  Forms  as  the  only  Ample  Forms  of  Government.  But 
that  when  the  Power  is  thus  wholly  refident  in  any  one  Part  of  the 
People  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  reft,  it  muft  be  oppreflive  and  tyran¬ 
nical.  7  hat  therefore  the  beft  Governments  are  fram’d  and  accorded 
o  thefe  three  feveral  Forms,  that  is,  where  the  Power  is  divided 
amongft  the  People  in  all  the  three  Ways  in  which  they  are  capable 
of  exercifing  it,  fo  that  each  Part  may  have  its  due  Proportion  of 
Influence.  From  this  right  Diftribution,  and  from  each  being  able 
to  preferve  its  own  Share,  and  award  off  the  Encroachments  of  the 
other ;  or  from  any  two  being  able  to  prevent  the  other  that  he  grows 
not  too  great,  and  amaffes  not  too  much  Power,  arifes  the  Perfection 
of  this  Conftitution.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  cleareft  Idea  we  conceive 
of  what  is  called  by  thefe  Reafoners,  a  Mixt  Government  •  and  yet 
fee  the  Effects  of  it,  ’tis  of  the  very  Conftitution  of  this,  as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  to  fubfift  and  be  carried  by  Parties  and  Oppofitions :  for  it  con 
fifts  of  divers  and  diftbrent  Parties,  which  can  only  fubfift  by  oppo 
fing  and  being  a  Check  upon  each  other.  " 

I  know  what  fine  things  Polybius  fays  of  thefe  three  behw  fo  hap 
pily  conftituted  in  the  Roman  Government,  that  each  feparately  was 
capable  of  exerting  its  refpedtive  Power  and  Influence  over  the  reft 
and  yet  none  able  to  clafh  or  interfere  with  the  Power  of  another- 
but  if  inftead  of  mftancing  in  any  adtual  State,  he  had  faid  it  was 
poliible  it  might  be  fo,  he  cou’d  not  fo  eafily  have  been  controverted 
f  rom  matter  of  Fad  :  but  unluckily  the  Roman  State  is  an  Inftance  to 
me  contrary.  Can  any  Party  fupport  itfelf  unlefs  it  hath  a  Power  fufheient 
to  enforce  its  Influence  ?  and  if  it  hath  actually  fuch  Power  as  to  be 
capable  to  enforce  its  Arts,  it  may  exert  an  illegal  or  undue  Influence - 
und  muft  not  this  be  contrary  to  the  Intereft  of  any  other  that  is  con- 

nedled 
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netted  with  it  ?  Therefore  any  Conftitution  explain’d  from  this  Idea, 
muft  confift  not  only  of  different,  but  contrary  Parties,  and  confe- 
quently  of  Oppofitions. 

Government  we  know  abridges  every  Individual  of  that  Liberty, 
which  in  a  State  of  Nature  he  is  bom  to,  and  in  whatfoever  Hands 
the  adminiftring  Power  refides,  ’tis  the  Duty,  the  Interefl,  ’tis  of  the 
very  Effence  of  that  Power,  that  the  People  fhould  be  kept  in  Sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  attual  Influence  of  it ;  fo  that  it  is  the  Interefl  of  the 
Monarchical  Part  to  keep  the  Connections  and  Strictures  of  Subordi¬ 
nation  as  clofe  and  fail  bound  as  poffible.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
Spirit  and  Policy  of  a  free  People  to  preferve  all  their  Liberty  as  clear 
and  detach’d  of  all  external  Influence  as  poffible  -y  “  to  hold  them- 
felves  free  by  as  enlarg’d  an  Immunity  as  they  can,  to  live  and  do 
cc  as  they  pleafe,  to  fubmit  to  no  perfonal  Influence,  however  as  lit— 
“  tie  as  may  be  Thus  it  becomes  the  Interefl  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  Part,  to  be  a  conflant  Clog  and  Check  upon  the  Meafures  of  the 
adminiftring  Power,  and  to  oppofe  themfelves  to  every  new  Exertion 
of  its  Influence.  Here  then  there  are  two  different  Parties  whofe 
Interefl  is  effentially  contrary,  and  who  can  alone  fubfift  by  the  Strug¬ 
gles  of  Oppofltion. 

Nay  it  is  of  the  Spirit  of  this  Policy  to  fpeak  of  thefe  as  fet  up  to 
be  a  Counterbalance  the  one  to  the  other,  to  oppofe,  check  and  im¬ 
pede  the  other.  Hence  a  Balance  of  Power,  and  a  due  Regulation 
of  this  Balance,  is  of  the  Effence  of  this  Conftitution.  Now  as  be¬ 
twixt  Nation  and  Nation  the  preferving  and  guarantying  fuch  foreign 
Balance  has  linked  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  in  a  perpetual  Series  of 
War  and  Bloodfhed,  fo  the  fupporting  and  reftoring  this  domeftic  Ba¬ 
lance  amidft  the  Powers  of  Government,  has  been  the  Pretence  and 
Occafion  of  all  the  Fattions,  Rebellions,  and  Civil  Wars  that  this 
Kingdom  hath  been  torn  and  diftratted  with.  Like  the  fighting  of 
the  Elements  this  Strife  may  produce  fome  happy  Form  at  laft,  but 
in  the  mean  while  the  unhappy  Conftituents  are  deftroy’d  and  ruin’d. 

c  C  “  The 

%  ^ 
f  Aria,  de  Rcpub,  Lib.  6.  cap.  z. 


The  true  IVIeanmgof  a  Balance  of  Bower  (fays  an  ingenious  Writer} 
“  1S  heft  conceiv’d,  by  confidering  what  the  Nature  of  a  Balance  is, 
“  Ic  fuppofes  three  things  j  firft  the  Part  which  is  held  together  with 
the  Hand  that  holds  it j  and  then  the  two  Scales  with  whatever  is 
weigh’d  therein.”  Now  as  infinite  Accidents  Khali  happen,  and- 
Circumftances  arife,  to  the  Interruption  of  this  tender  Conftitution 
(for  you  fee  on  how  ticklifh  a  Point  its  Peace  and  Safety  lyes)  from 
that  Infant  mull  all  be  in  Confufion  and  Diforder;  the  whole  State 
mud  be  going  to  Wreck  and  Ruin  ;  and  if  it  can  be  a  while  upheld 
it  will  drag  on  a  fev’rifh  Being,  amidft  the  Delirium  of  Parties  and 
Factions,  amidft  the  Uproar  of  Tumult  and  Sedition,  and  at  length 
die  miferably,  amidft  all  the  Horrors  of  Rebellion  and  Maffacre.  I 
know  how  we  are  taught  to  fay  this  Balance  may  be  preferv’d  by’ the 
Addrefs,  Conduct  and  Integrity  of  the  Hand  that  holds  it  j  but  how 
little  does  Experience  teach  us  to  exped  from  this  !  The  groffer  and 
more  ufual  way  is,  by  calling  in  and  adding  to  the  lighter  Scale,  the 
Influence  of  fome  external  Power,  thus  indeed  a  kind  of  Equilibrium 
is  preferv’d,  but  the  Beam,  on  which  the  Balance  refts,  is  in  the 
mean  Time  overcharg’d  and  broken  down. 

Or  if  with  the  Lawyers  we  confider  the  Laws  as  a  Contract  be- 
tween  King  and  People,  a  mere  voluntary  mutual  Covenant  between 
two  free  and  independent  Parties ;  we  {hall  in  the  Event  find  that  the 
Conditions  of  it,  between  Prerogative  and  Privileges,  muft  be  fo 
vague  and  indeterminate,  the  Obligations  of  it  fo  loofe  and  imperfed 
that  thefe  Principles  {hall  prove  the  very  Seeds  of  Anarchy  and  the 
Diflolution  of  Government.  In  how  many  different  Methods  {hall 
the  Infolence  of  Power  explain  this  away  ?  What  but  Power  can  de¬ 
termine  and  fix  the  Barrier  between  thefe  two  ?  And  after  aH  on 
which  Side  foever  is  the  greater  Power,  Pretexts  and  Cafuiftry  will  be 
never  there  wanting  to  find  Colour  and  Reafons  for  every  Violence 

°  Cai‘  be  laid  that  the  firft  covenanting  of  this  Contrad  was 

an  Act  of  Freedom ;  upon  every  Temptation  and  Opportunity  it  will 
e  ro  e  at  Random.  It  will  be  fupported,  while  it  is  kept,  by  no- 
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thing  but  the  conftant  Strife  and  Struggles  of  the  contrafling  Parties ; 
and  either  Side,  if  it  be  in  their  Power,  will  keep  it  no  longer  than 
is  convenient  for  them.  “  Lady  K—y  fays  Mr.  Selden ,  articled  with 
<£  Sir  E - — *  H — ,  that  he  fhou’d  come  to  her  when  fhe  fent  for  him, 
<£  and  flay  with  her  as  long  as  fhe  would  have  him,  to  which  he  fet 
4<  his  Hand  :  then  he  articled  with  her  that  he  fliould  go  away  when 
ef  he  pleas’d,  and  flay  away  as  long  as  he  pleas’d,  to  which  {he  fet 
4C  her  Hand,  this  is  the  Epitome  of  all  the  Contracts  in  the  World  be- 
44  twixt  Prince  and  Subjeft,  they  keep  them  as  long  as  they  lik$ 
54  them,  and  no  longer/’ 

Thus  upon  the  whole,  we  fee  thefe  boafted  Principles  of  Liberty, 
how  well  foever  they  may  ferve  the  Purpofes  of  Parties  and  Factions, 
are  fo  far  from  being  the  Principles  of  Peace  and  good  Government, 
that  they  are  the  very  Seeds  of  Confufion  and  Anarchy  ;  and  I  do  ve¬ 
rily  believe  that,  whatever  the  Mob  of  Politicians  may  think,  and 
however  the  Leaders  of  fuch  Mob  may  contrive  to  give  this  illuftri- 
ous  Colour  to  their  Defigns,  That  thefe  Politics  are  only  the  Pretexts 
of  the  ingenious  Few  (and  what  cannot  a  Combination  of  the  Inge¬ 
nious  make  fashionable  ?)  to  impofe  upon  the  fervile  Many.  They 
are  only  calculated  for  an  Oppofition,  and  never  thought  of  but  by 
artful  Men,  who  aim  to  build  their  Power  on  the  Deftru&ion  of 
thofein  Power.  For  they  are  incompatible  with  any  eflablifh’d  Power. 
Though  we  may  think  highly  of  Man,  and  talk  big  of  the  Power 
of  Reafon,  the  Energy  of  Truth,  the  Force  of  Liberty,  and  fuch 
Vaunting.  Yet  fo  mechanically  do  we  all  adl  by  Habit  and  Cuflom, 
that  Experience  fays,  Mankind  will  be  always  found  (give  them  but 
fome  cant  Terms  and  Phrafes  to  amufe  them)  fervilely  duftile  under 
every  Frame  and  Fafhion,  that  the  artful  and  ingenious  fhall  think 
proper  to  drefs  out  their  Defigns  with.  Give  them  but  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  run  wild  about,  venting  their  ill  Humour  and  ill  Manners; 
and  nothing  is  too  abfurd  or  extravagant  for  them.  To  fuch  a  Pitch 
of  Enthufiafm  and  Folly  fhall  the  Contagion  work  itfelf,  that  tell 

G  2  them 
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them  but  that  the  Monument  is  in  Danger,  and  half  Mankind  /hall 
run  mad  after  a  May-pole. 


(  ^7  Craflus.  It  is  certain,  that  thcfe  Politicks  are  only  calculated  for 
Parties  and  Oppofitions,  and  indeed  were  never  entertain’d  but  by 
iuch,  and  in  the  manner  that  you  have  reprefented  them,  could  never 
be  ufed  to  any  other  Purpofes.  For  fuch  Politicians  being  wholly  in¬ 
tent  and  lohcitous  to  difengage  the  popular  Intereft  from  the  undue 
Influence  and  Dominion  of  the  regal  Power,  forgetting  in  the  mean 
while  that  the  Government  is  a  Community,  a  one  common  Intereft 
of  the  individual  conftituent  Interefts,  their  whole  Force  and  Reafon 
as  been  employ’d  to  fortify  and  fecure  the  People,  their  Liberties 
and  Property,  to  fence  them  in  a  feparate  Part,  and  as  it  were 

broke  off  from  the  Community,  a  peculiar  Impire,  a  diftinft  Com- 
monwealth  *. 


Thus  whoever  have  wrote  upon  this  Subjedt  amid  the  Struggles  of 
a  State  about  Prerogative  and  Liberty,  about  the  Encroachments  of 
the  Few  upon  the  Rights  of  the  Many,  and  of  the  Many  upon  the 
rivileges  of  the  Few,  they  have  all  concurred  in  reprefenting  this 
ontradf,  not  as  the  common  Confociation  of  a  Number  of  equal 
Conftituents  entering  into  Community,  but  as  a  mere  Treaty  of  Alii 
ance  between  King  and  People  +,  and  fuch  like  political  Parties. 

is  Reprefentation  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  confonant  to  the  Sentiments 
of  Parties,  not  to  be  too  common  :  Yet  is  as  far  from  being  the  true 
Cafe,  as  a  mere  Treaty  of  Alliance  betwixt  two  federate  Nations  is 
from  an  Union  of  thofe  two  Nations  into  one  Society  or  Govern¬ 
ment  II—  If  this  was  indeed  the  Cafe,  all  the  Evils,  which  you  men¬ 
tion  to  enfue  from  thefe  Politics,  might  be  truly  urg’d  upon  us  in  their 
utmoft  Confequences.  There  would  then  be  two  diftindt  Parties  with 


i a  cstero  popul0’ veftram  Patriara  pcculiarem<s- 

f  .!«„»„  Arijt.  de  Rep.  Lib.  3.  <-.9. 

8  K«.  ^  ^  a-^{>  *  A  mt3e,m 

w  cZZyZ  r  «  &  «w,  ^ 

5  ‘VT  •««»  TaTot ;  &c.  Ariji.  dc  Rep.  Lib.  3  c  q 
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diftind  and  contrary  Interefts,  and  have  nothing  to  connect  them, 
but  the  alternate  Fear  of  each  other,  or  the  united  Fear  of  fome  com¬ 
mon  Enemy.  And  though  under  the  immediate  Impreffion  of  Dan¬ 
ger  this  latter  might  unite  them,  yet  the  other  would  be  the  invete¬ 
rate  Spirit  of  Fadion  ;  each  refpedively  could  promife  himfelf  no  Se¬ 
curity  but  in  the  Incapacity  of  the  other  to  hurt  him  ;  neither  would 
either  dare  to  advantage  the  other,  left  he  fhould  make  him  too  pow¬ 
erful  for  himfelf :  So  that  the  very  Alliance  muft  be  vitiated  with 
Jealoufy,  and  the  Communion  carried  on  by  Strife  and  Contention. 

Indeed  you  may  well  fay,  thefe  Politics  are  only  fit  for  Parties  and 
Sedition,  and  all  the  black  Train  of  Fadion  ;  for  they  are  only  and 
wholly  the  perverted  Reprefentations  of  miftaken  or  fadious  Men  ; 
whofe  only  Field  of  Adion,  or  Opportunity  of  Intereft,  is  in  the 
Confufion  and  Diftradion  of  all  the  Powers  of  Government :  Men 
who  fear  nothing  fo  much  as  the  Peace  and  Harmony  of  the  Orders 
of  the  State,  becaufe  it  muft  inevitably  take  away  all  Occafion  of  their 
bad  Popularity  ;  fo,  like  poor  Knavifh  Mechanicks,  make  themfelves 
work,  alway  willing  to  have  fomething  wrong  in  the  Conftitution,  that 

there  may  be  fomething  which  requires  them  to  cure  it.* - 

-  Whenever  thus  in  any  State  it  can  become  the  Intereft  of  Par¬ 
ticulars  to  make  a  Breach  and  Divifion  in  the  Impirey  they  can  never 
want  fpecious  Pretences  nor  Tools  to  work  upon,  to  form  fuch  Op- 
pofition,  and  to  perfuade  fuch,  that  it  is  in  a  diftind  Intereft  from 
the  Government,  and  that  it  is  conftitutional,  and  what  not  ?  With 
fuch,  as  may  be  feen  through  the  whole  Dijj'ertation  on  Parties ,  Op- 
pofitions  become  the  virtuous  Support  of  Liberty,  and  a  noble  watch¬ 
ful  Care  for  the  common  Intereft  of  Mankind.  Theje  are  the  minor 
Patriots ,  who  not  having  Parts  or  Intereft  fufficient  to  maintain  and 

*  Si  unquam  dubitatum  eft,  Quirites,  utrum  Tribuni  Plebis  veftra  an  Tua  causa  feditionum 

Temper  au&ores  fuerint,  id  ego  hoc  anno  defiffe  dubitari,  certum  habeo - quid  illos  aliud 

aut  turn  timuifle  creditis,  aut  hodie  turbare  velle,  nifi  concordiam  Ordinum  ?  quam  diffolvend® 
maxime  Tribunitise  poteftatis  rentur  effe  ?  Sic  hercule  tanquam  artifices  improbi,  opus  quaerunt ; 
qui  &  Temper  aegri  aliquid  effe  in  Repub.  volunt,  ut  fit,  ad  cujus  curationem  a  vobis  adhibean. 
tur.  Liv,  Lib.  5.  §.  3. 

ad 
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act  with  the  real  Powers  of  Government,  and  but  juft  Art  and  In- 
trigue  enough  to  work  themfelves  into  the  Lead  of  feme  Party  in  it 
muft  there  ventilate  their  poor  Spirit  of  Ambition  :  It  is  from  the/l 
Demagogues  and  their  Followers,  that  we  hear  of  Government^ 
compounded  of  d.fferent  Interefts :  <Befe  are  they  that  talk  of  7 
lance  and  Counterbalance,  of  one  Power  being7  conftkutiona L 
Check  upon  another ,  and  that  it  is  conftitutionalfy  the  Duty  of  heft 
to  pull  different  Ways,  even  where  there  be  no  real  Matter  of  Dif 
We  yet  to  preferve  the  Equilibrium  of  Power.  Or  If  they  find 

Mue^  h'  VT  and  LUngS  that  they  are  not  able  t0  gain  that 

Influence  which  they  could  with  to  be  at  the  Head  of,  then  the  Ba 
lance  ,s  deftroy’d,  and  the  Conftitution  is  gone  to  Wreck  oL 

jTST  I""6  'fJer°  fqUe  innocenti  auxi Hum— Save  my  Colntry 
Htajtn.  Save  the  good  old  Conftitution ,  for  Hove  the  Con/iitut ; 

7  Cm"ft .  «  My  Cant  will  do,  and  be  call'd 

there  is  a  Spirit  of  Licentioufnefs  amongft  the  People. 

But  let  us  confider  the  Matter  more  difpaflionately,  we  muft 

t  lat  all  fuch  Individuals  as  are  affociated  under  one  Communion  cZi 

vc  but  one  common  Intereft  5  and  that  all  the  lefTer  Communities 

fram  d  upon  fuch  a  one  common  Intereft,  muft  be  all  linked  together 

,  "nd,£r  C°nt,nfU,d  Concatenation.  Now  this  Intereft  is  the  very 

"  f  and  P'nt  °f  the  Government  5  and  fuch  Government  can  only 
fubfift  by  the  concurring  Confent  of  all  its  Powers  in  their  feveral 
Subordinations  to  this  Intereft.  But  where  any  one  Part  is  taught  to 
con fider  ltfelf,  not  as  connected  with  the  whole  by  any  Intercommu! 
nty  of  Right  and  Intereft,  but  merely  ally’d  by  voluntary  Compadt 
tor  the  Prefervation  of  its  diftindt  Interefts ;  and  that  the  Protection  of 
iuch  is  the  only  End  of  Government,  and  the  Support  of  it  ought  to 
e  t  e  only  Meafures  of  its  Policy  :  It  becomes  the  Politics  of  fuch 
o  o  d  themfelves  as  diftindt  and  unconnected  as  poffible,  and  to  talk 
much  of  the  Independency  of  the  Powers  of  Government.  But  if  hit 
Malady  has  touch’d  but  one  the  moft  minute  extream  Part  of  a  S  ate 
(io  virulent  is  the  Poifon)  it  fhall  fpread  itfelf  through  the  whole 

People, 
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People,  and  infeX  and  corrupt  the  whole  Mafs,  and  where  that  Cor¬ 
ruption  hath  once  broke  out,  it  will  glut  itfelf  with  the  total  Ruin  of 
that  Conftitution. 

It  were  endlefs  to  obferve  how  many  free  People  have  loft  their 
Liberty,  by  their  Leaders  uftng  the  Principles  of  Liberty  to  the  bafe 
Purpofes  of  Party  and  FaXion.  For  where  thefe  Fiends  have  once 
infinuated  themlelves,  or  been  impofed  upon  a  People  under  this  fair 
Difguife,  they  have  never  failed  to  break  all  that  Order  and  Harmony, 
and  to  diftolve  that  Communion,  by  w'hich  alone  a  Government  can 
fubfift.  We  read  in  Livy ,  that  this  one  Plague  had  feiz’d  all  the 
States  in  Italy,  thefe  Principles  of  Independency  between  the  People  and 
their  Governors,  and  between  one  Power  of  the  Government  and  a- 
nother  *.  And  we  read  in  Livy  that  all  thefe  States  were  deftroyed. 
We  fee  in  our  own  State,  that  this  Party  Policy  has  been  long  the 
reigning  Principle,  and  That  Independency ,  which  is  to  difunite  and 
diftolve  all  Connexion  amid  the  Powers  of  Government,  has  been  the 
only  Spirit  of  Liberty  :  But  may  no  Ages  yet  in  the  Womb  of  Time 
ever  feel  the  dreadful  Confequences  of  it. 

That  the  Mob  and  noify  Part  of  Mankind  fhould  be  thus  milled  is 
nothing  ftrange :  But  one  would  wonder  how  the  thinking  Part,  that 
mean  not  to  fallify,  fhould  be  thus  deceiv’d.  But  when  the  Infirmi  ¬ 
ty  of  Man’s  Nature  is  confider’d,  how  long  a  Perfon  may  revolve, 
and  even  perceive  arty  Sentiment,  may  fee  forne  faint  Relation  and 
Connexions  of  the  Ideas  it  is  compos’d  of,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
frame  and  model  it,  fo  as  to  reprefent  it  to  his  own  Mind  as  aXual 
Knowledge :  One  fees  from  this  Infirmity,  how  willing  the  Mind  is 
to  catch  at  any  Afliftance,  from  thofe  artificial  Forms  or  mechanical 
Frames  that  may  ferve  in  general  to  cloath  and  convey  its  Ideas  with. 

It  is  thus  we  hear  of  pure  Ariftocracy  and  Democracy,  though  there 
be  no  fuch  thing  as  either  in  Nature,  Art,  or  Example  it  is  hence 
we  hear  of  Governments  mixed  and  compounded  of  the  three  pure 

*  Unus  velut  Morbus  invaferat  omnes  Italia  Civitates,  ut  Plebe's  ab  Optimatibus  diflentirent; 
Senatus  Romanis  faveret,  Plebs  ad  Pcenos  remtraheret.  Lib.  24.  §.2. 
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Forms,  as  of  three  adual  diftind  things ;  it  is  hence  we  talk  of  the 
People  s  having  the  Lead  in  the  Imperium ,  though  we  know  that  it  is 
impofiible  that  any  People  in  the  Bulk  fhould  be  capable  of  Counfeh 
Here  we  talk  of  the  Wise  Few  the  Senate  having  the  Lead,  though 
here  too  we  know  it  is  impoffible  that  any  Number  of  Equals  can 
long  lubfift  without  fome  leading  One  at  the  Head  of  them 
While  we  pleafe  ourfelves  with  talking  of  thefe  three  Parties  as  fubfift- 
ing  actually  by  themfelves,  though  at  the  fame  time  we  might  know 
that  they  adually  cannot  fo  fubfiftj  We  diftrad  that  Communion,  by 
"  lich  alone  thefe  could  have  any  Subfiftence  at  all, — This  Method  of 
reprefenting  the  thing,  while  it  is  only  meant  for  the  Eale  of  Con¬ 
ception,  and  ready  explaining  the  Matter  is  ufeful  and  fcientific  •  but 
vvhen  it  is  introduc’d  into  Pradice,  as  a  true  DifTedion  and  Analyfis 
of  an  adual  exifting  Syftem,  and  thus  apply’d  to  the  Purpofes  of  Po- 
hcy,  it  is  the  Ground  of  all  the  Error  and  Confufion  that  can  embroil 
and  miflead  a  People.  In  the  fir  ft  Light  it  hath  been  confider’d  by  all 

the  great  and  wife  Reafoners  in  this  Matter,  but  in  the  latter  by  none 
but  miftaken  or  defignmg  Men.  y  ont 

:  And  it  is  thus  the  Folly  and  Villany  of  Mankind  have  confpir’d 
to  mifreprefent  and  pervert  thofe  Principles,  which  to  be  rightly  in 
form  d  of  is  of  the  utmoft  Confequence  to  them.  7 

SvV'  Berth,!S  ^CTipti°n  of  the  Matter>  and  this  Explanation 

of  the  Form,  of  this  Policy  how  it  will }  yet  from  the  Nature  of  the 

f  ?d  "V  re,cnnCT  e’  d°  n0t  feC  h0W  a"y  Man  can  be  oblig’d  to 
fubjed  himfelf  to  the  State,  any  otherwife  than  by  his  own  Confent 

or  any  longer  than  thofe  Meafures  of  Goyernment,  to  which  he  con 

fented,  when  lie  conneded  himfelf,  are  purfu’d.  All  Men,  you  fay 

are  equal  by  Nature ;  all  Men  are  born  free,  and  in  a  State  of  Na’ 

ture ;  til  they  do  conned  themfelves ,  and  they  can  be  conneded  bv 

nothing  but  their  own  free  Will  and  Ad  :  And  the  ConditSns  of 

their  Connedion  can  be  no  other  than  according  to  their  own  Con 

1  01  a  ,l  d  1S  born  a  SubJea  of  no  Country  or  Government 
.  '  ’  what- 
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ever  No  Compact  of  his  Fathers  can  be  binding  to  him, 
nothing  but  his  own  Confent  can  connedl  him.  “  For  every  Man’s 
“  Children,  being  by  Nature  as  free  as  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  A n- 
ct  ceftors  ever  were,  may,  whilft  they  are  in  that  Freedom,  choofe 
“  what  Society  they  will  join  themfelves  to,  what  Commonwealth 
“  they  will  put  themfelves  under  -jV’ 

Thus  in  the  forming  of  Government,  nothing  in  the  World  can 
give  the  State  a  Claim  upon  the  Service  of  one  who  hath  not  of  his 
own  Accord  willingly  vouchfafed  to  fubjedl  himfelf,  and  this  by  fome 
Overt  Adi  |J.  This  Overt  Adi  is  the  accepting  the  Terms  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  fubmitting  himfelf  to  it  on  the  Conditions  of  enjoying 
that  Protedlion,  which  fuch  Government  gives  to  the  civil  and  per- 
fonal  Rights  of  its  Subjedts.  This  Allegiance  is  thus  only  condition¬ 
al  :  And  the  Conditions  of  the  Obligation  are  reciprocal  to  the  Pro¬ 
tedlion  given.  So  that  if  the  Perfon  has  not  yet  put  himfelf  under  the 
Protedlion  of  the  Government ;  or  is  by  any  legal  Difabilities  exclu¬ 
ded  from  it :  or  if  the  Conditions  of  fuch  Protedlion  are  not  fulfill’d, 
but  broken :  or  if  that  Protedlion  hath  been  any  how  withdrawn  fo 
that  the  Subjedl  is  forc’d  to  put  himfelf  under  the  Protedlion  of  fome 
other  State ;  his  Allegiance,  being  reciprocal,  will  be  always  there, 
and  there  only,  due  whence  he  receives  his  Protedlion. 

It  is  thus  and  upon  thefe  Principles  that  Dr.  Burnet ,  in  his 
Vindication  of  himfelf  fays,  in  anfwer  to  the  Citation  and  criminal 
Letters  iffued  againft  him  here  in  Britain ,  when  he  was  under  the 
Protedlion  of  the  States  of  Holland ,  that  certainly  a  Subjedl  may  trans¬ 
fer  his  Allegiance  by  putting*  himfelf  under  the  Protedlion  of  any 
foreign  State  :  That  he  may  become  naturaliz’d  to  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  by  which  his  Allegiance  is  tranflated  And  it  was  upon  thefe 
Principles  that  the  States  of  Holland  did  not  give  him  up,  but  Sup¬ 
ported  him  under  their  Protedlion,  and  call’d  him  their  Subjedl. 

*  Locke  on  Gov.  Treat.  2.  §.  118. 

+  §•  73- 

II  Men  may  become  Members  of  Society  by  giving  their  Confent  either  explicitly  or  implicitly. 
Woolafton  Sedt.  7.  Prop.  7. 

X  Burnet’j  T rails,  Vol .  II. 
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Upon  tins  Maxim  too,  when  King  James  the  Second  wrote  to  the 
States,  that  he  had  Occafion  for  the  fix  Regiments  of  his  Subjects  that 
were  in  their  Service,  and  delired  that  they  fhould  be  fent  over  to  him, 
the  States  anfwer’d  that  the  Regiments  were  theirs  :  They  had  paid 
Levy  Money  for  them,  and  had  them  under  no  Capitulation  that  had 
relerved  an  Authority  to  the  King  to  call  for  them  at  his  Pleafure ;  fo 
cxcus  d  themfelves  that  they  could  not  part  with  them ;  but  gave  Or¬ 
ders  that  all  Officers  that  ffiould  afk  their  Conge  ffiould  have  it  * 

Lpon  the  fame  Grounds,  as  being  reafonable  and  the  Cuftom  of  all 
Nations,  Perfeus  of  Macedon  anfwered  the  Pretence  the  Romans  gave 
out,  when  they  wanted  to  take  Occafion  of  making  War  upon  him, 
namely,  that  he  made  himfelf  acceffory  to  the  Crimes  of  certain  De¬ 
linquents,  that  had  been  baniffi  d  from  Rome ,  by  admitting  them  to 
his  Protection.  Upon  thefe  Grounds  he  reafons  to  this  Purpofe,  that 
when  they  had  withdrawn  their  Protection,  and  prohibited  thefe  Cri¬ 
minals  from  the  Communion  of  their  Country,  to  whatever  State 
thefe  Perfons,  in  thefe  Circumftances,  betook  themfelves,  tendering 
their  Service,  that  that  State  has  a  Right,  if  it  pleafes,  to  take  them 
into  its  Protection.  Et  hercule  quid  attinet  cuiquam  Exilium  fatere , 
ji  nufquam  Exnh  futurus  locus  eji  ?  It  was  upon  the  fame  Reafon- 
ing,  though  not  with  equal  Juftice,  that  Mr.  Knight ,  who  was  ar- 

lefted  within  the  JurifdiCtion  of  Braba?it ,  was  not  furrender’d  to  the 
Government  of  England . 

If  then  in  any  of  thefe  Cafes,  Subjects  can  thus  withdraw  from  their 
Allegiance,  they  may  become  independent  of  that  Sovereignty  whofe  Sub¬ 
jects  they  were  .  And  if  they  aie  independent  of  that  Government,  they 
are  as  much  in  a  State  of  Nature  with  it,  as  one  Kingdom  is  inRefpeCt  of 
another.  And  therefore  in  like  manner,  ffiould  any  Matter  of  Difference 
arile  (between  them)  and  give  Caufe  to  Arms,  they  may  juftly  have  Re- 
courfe  to  Arms,  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  Laws  thereof,  as  much  as 
one  Nation  is  with  regard  to  another.  And  if  their  Arms  ffiould  fail, 
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ought  to  be  treated  no  otherwife  than  Prifoners  of  War.  For  no  one 
can  have  a  Right  (according  to  thefe  Principles)  to  judge  for  them, 
or  determine  the  Equity  of  their  Caufe ;  there  can  be  no  Appeal  but 
to  Heaven  ;  and  in  that  they  have  a  Right  to  defend  their  Caufe,  even 
to  the  putting  Life  upon  the  I  flue. 

Thus  thefe  Principles,  of  a  State,  that  founds  its  Eftablifhment  in 
the  Confent  of  the  Conftituents  for  the  Purpofes  of  Protection,  prove 
the  Diffolution  of  all  Government.  For  by  thefe  Politics  a  Man,  or 
a  Number  of  Men,  may  find  equitable  ways  to  defert,  betray,  or  e- 
ven  fubvert  the  Government  of  his  Country,  and  be  clear  of  all  Im¬ 
putation  of  Treafon  or  Rebellion.  So  that  the  Duty  of  Allegiance, 
which  you  in  Power  wou’d  have  held  in  fo  high  Regard,  becomes  a 
mere  Thumb-band  or  Rope  of  Sand. 

£.  Craf  I  confefs  all  this  is  very  fpecious ;  and  when  enforced 
with  that  Authority,  which  your  Character  gives  you  amongfl:  us,  is 
apt  to  perfuade  :  and  in  matters  of  lefs  Confequence,  I  fhould  rather 
miftruft  my  own  Judgment  than  fufpeft  yours;  but  I  think  I  fee  in 
your  Reafoning  fuch  abominable  Confequences,  the  Seeds  of  perpetual 
War  and  Maflacre,  that  I  cannot  but  abhor  them,  even  tho*  I  were 
not  able  to  unravel  thefe  cunning  Links  of  Sophiftry,  I  call  it  fo,  be- 
caufe  you  have  endeavoured  to  diftrefs  us  even  with  our  own  Concef- 
fions :  but  tho’  you  are  pleafed  to  found  your  Reafoning  on  our  Prin¬ 
ciples,  yet  when  you  hold  them  in  another  Light,  when  you  throw 
quite  another  Colour  on  them,  they  can  refleft  that  Ray  only  which 
they  receive,  and  this  with  the  more  Luftre  on  the  blacker  Ground. 
They  are  not  the  Principles  of  Confufion  but  Order,  yet  you  have  in- 
tervove  them  with  Anarchy  ;  they  are  the  only  Ties  by  which  a  Man 
can  be  connected  with  the  Government,  faving  all  his  Rights  and  Li¬ 
berties ;  and  the  only  Obligation  that  can  hold  him  there  in feparably 
by  his  due  Allegiance.  For  if  a  Man  be  once  thus  lawfully  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Community,  no  Claim  in  the  World  can  diffolve  him 
from  that  Allegiance  he  bears  to  its  Government;  for  the  Communi- 
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ty  thence  forward  mud:  have  a  Claim  to  him  and  his  perfonal  Service 
And  if  he  diflikes  the  Meafures  of  the  Government,  he  has  no  wav 
left  to  oppofe  them,  but  thefe  formal  ones,  which  the  Community 
hath  thought  fit  to  eftabliih  for  the  Security  of  its  Liberty.  There¬ 
fore  while  that  Government  fubfifts,  all  violent  Attacks  upon  it,  by 
any  Part  of  the  Community,  can  be  deem’d  nothing  but  Rebellion, 

and  all  Invafions  of  its  Rights,  by  any  Part  of  it,  can  be  reckon’d  no¬ 
thing  but  Treafon. 


^  Scav'  I  fancy  I  apprehend  your  Argument,  namely,  that  while 
any  People  live,  under  the  Protection  of  the  State,  .  and  enjoy  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Community,  any  direCt  Act  of  that  Par¬ 
ty  to  the  Violation  of  the  State  is  abfolutely  Treafon  :  and  the  State 
has  a  Right  to  profecute  that  Party,  as  Traytors.  But  this  is  not  the 
Cafe  here,  nor  to  the  Matter  in  Difpute.  The  Point  is,  whether  a 
Perfon  is  not  born  in  a  State  of  Nature  and  Freedom,  and  remains  fo 
till  he  fhall  by  fome  ACt  of  his  own  conned  himfelf  ;  and  whether 
being  thus  connected  only  upon  certain  Conditions,  The  Conditions 
not  being  fulfill’d,  he  can  again  be  difengag’d. 

The  Cafe  of  the  Irijh  Troops  that  have  been  found  amongfl  the 
unhappy  Party  in  this  late  Affair,  comes  precifely  up  to  the  Matter. 
They  were  not  in  Arms  againft  the  Government  while  they  lived  un¬ 
der  the  Protection  of  it.  They  were  born  indeed  under  the  Jurif- 
diCtion  of  this  Government,  but  it  being  a  Government  to  whofe 
Principles  and  Maxims  (that  is,  to  the  Conditions  by  which  they 
inuft  be  admitted  to  the  full  Protection  of  it,)  they  could  not  -five 
their  Content,  they  have  accordingly  never  connected  themfelves  by 
tneir  own  Content  to  it,  and  therefore  are  not  connected  according  to 
tne  Principles  above.  But  having  lived  under  a  temporary  Allegi¬ 
ance,  as  due  to  that  Protection  which  they  received  by  die  Toleration 
of  the  Government,  have  fome  Time  fince  refign’d  that  Protection 
and  withdi awn  from  this  Allegiance  to  the  Government  under  which 
tney  were  born ;  have  put  themfelves  under  the  Protection  of  ano- 
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.  ther,  and  they  fay  it  is  now  due  to  that  State  which  fupports,  pro¬ 
tects  and  maintains  them  3  and  they  are  accordingly  obeying  the  Or¬ 
ders  of  a  Government  that  maintains  them,  and  are  fighting  the  Bat¬ 
tles  of  a  Country  that  receives  and  fupports  them  as  its  Subjects  to 
fight  their  Battles.  They  are  in  the  Pay  of  France ,  and  therefore  owe 
Military  Allegiance  to  the  Military  Power  3  and  as  Soldiers  mull  obey 
every  Order,  and  adt  wherever  they  are  commanded  3  Therefore,  as 
they  rightly  fay,  you  muft  either  difavow  your  Principles,  or  fore¬ 
go  all  Claim  and  Title  to  their  Allegiance. 

L .  Crajf,  All  this  Confufion  and  falfe  Application  of  thefe  Princi¬ 
ples  arifes  from  our  talking  too  crudely  of  a  State  of  Nature,  as  the 
adtual  natural  State  of  Man’s  Exifience  prior  to  all  Government :  and 
of  Society ,  as  an  artificial  Remedy  fuperinduced  upon  this  State ,  by  eve¬ 
ry  Individual’s  adtual  Confent  to  redrefs  the  Perverfions  of  the  natural 
Situation. 

Thus  the  common  way  of  confidering  this  Point  has  been  in  the 
following  manner  :  To  know  how  Men  came  to  be  thus  connected 
together,  they  have  fuppofed  a  Time  before  they  were  connected  at 
all,  and  then  from  examining  the  Circumfiances  of  this  State,  which 
they  call  a  State  of  Nature,  they  have  attempted  to  find  out,  what 
fhould  be  precifely  and  adequately  the  Caufe,  why  Men  left  this  in¬ 
dependent  State,  and  connected  themfelves  in  Society  or  Government* 
and  as  there  never  really  in  Nature  could  be  any  fuch  State,  every  one 
have  followed  their  own  Fancies  in  defcribing  it.  One  Part  have 
painted  Mankind  running  about  like  Beafts,  feeding  in  the  Fields,  and 
dwelling  in  Caves  and  Dens  3  but  of  thefe  fome,  as  Mr.  Hobbs  and 
his  Followers,  have  made  them  of  the  fierce  and  wild  kind  3  while 
others  rather  treat  them  as  tame  and  domeftic.  Another  Part  has 
drawn  this  Age  as  a  Race  of  God-like  heav’nly  Beings,  above  the  or¬ 
dinary  Wants  and  Paffions  of  the  prefent  degenerate  one  3  and  indeed, 
as  the  Stagyrite  fays,  if  Man  be  taken  out  of  his  natural  focial  State, 
he  muft  be  fuppofed  either  a  God  or  a  Bead. 

Now 
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N°w  1  apprehend  that  tins  fir  ft  fetting  out,  has  been  the  Caufe  of 
much  Confufion  and  wild  Reafoning  in  this  Matter}  for  inftead  of 
examining  what  could  be  the  Reafon  of  fuperinducing  a  Regimen  or 
overnment  upon  the  State  of  Society  which  is  the  real  State  of  Nature- 
t  iey  uppofe  this  State  to  be  independent  of  all  communicative  Inter- 
courie,  and  then  feek  for  Reafcns  why  Men  ftiould  enter  into  Society 

tTue  MetTTf  WhlCh  thCy  COnf°Und  aS  the  fame  TIlinS  ^  whereas  the 

State  of  M  t0  *7  t0  1,e’  t0  examine  what  is  the  real  natural 

ankind,  and  then  from  feeing  why  in  fuch  a  State  thev 

cannot  pofiibly  fubfift  without  Government,  the  Reafons  will  appear 
hy  thcy  J  necefiarily  conned  and  fubordinate  themfelves  in  Go¬ 
vernment  Whoever  confiders  it  in  this  manner  will  find,  I  believe 

o/m  /  7  7ter°r  3  StatS  °fSodety  h  the  real  State  of  the  Nature 

oj  Mankind.  To  feparate  and  diftinguiih  the  Ideas  of  what  is  com 

monly  called  a  State  of  Nature  and  a  State  of  Government,  for  the 

f  ?°7  and  Eafe  0f  thlnk)n§  is  feientific ;  but  to  argue  from 

fuch  a  State  as  an  adlual  exifting  thing,  and  to  refer  to  that  afa  P Zf 

mm  Matter  of  Faft,  is  falfe  and  unphilofophical.  For  Man  is  not 
nor  cannot  be  that  wild  random  independent  Being  we  talk  of  Zl 

Society,  the  political  State,  is  the  real  natural  Statf  of  Man  Nor 

insr volu,,ary  ^  •»  n  " 

n  r\7fX7a\ “  °fJNatUre  is  the  State  of  Nature ;  now  that  Man 
ftiould  fubfift  by  and  exift  in  Communion  is  of  Nature,  therefore  tSe 

Communion  of  Mankind  is  the  State  of  Nature  For  M,,  T 

C™  r  ?•?  -  S 

gCS,  Elfe,  lf  we  Iook  uPon  him  an  Infant  groveling  and  erv 
;ng  7°"^  Ground>  thro’  Life,  to  that  fecond  more  helpfefs  ilftf 

opu  ties  ol  any  Being,  is  its  natural  State,  how 

precifejy 
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precifely  fo  is  Communion  that  State  of  Man  ?  All  his  Powers  and 
Faculties  are  formed  for  that,  all  his  Affections  private,  domeftic  and 
public,  not  only  formed  for  it,  but  incite  and  drive  us  into  it.  There 
is  a  Principle  of  Attraction  which  we  can  no  more  relift  to  hold  our- 
felves  unconnected,  than  we  could  refill  that  earthly  one  of  Gravity 
to  fufpend  ourfelves  in  the  Air.  Nor  is  all  this  in  vain  and  ufelefs, 
*tis  the  very  Spirit  of  that  Syjlem  in  which  we  do  actually  exifl.  ’Tis 
that  Spirit  by  which  this  Syftem  and  our  own  Exiftence  muft  be  pre- 
ferved.  Man  cannot  fubfift  but  by  Labour,  and  tilling  the  Ground 
which  is  given  for  his  Subfiftence,  and  by  working  the  Fruits  and 
Produce  of  it :  but  all  thefe  things  are  connected  in  their  Exiftence, 
and  their  Properties  are  intervoven  and  run  into  one  another  :  there¬ 
fore  in  whatever  Point  Man  labours,  his  Labour  muft  conneCt  him 
or  deftroy  him. 

But  thefe  are  abftrufe  Matters  and  need  a  Diagram. — Come  to 
this  Window — here  he  threw  open  the  Cafements  and  we  were  enter¬ 
tained  with  the  moft  noble  and  delightful  ProfpeCt  of  a  great  Trad: 
of  Country  that  I  ever  faw,  for  the  Houfe  Handing  juft  upon  the 
Brink  of  a  Cliff*,  we  looked  over  a  very  extenlive  Vale  that  formed  a 
kind  of  Amphitheatre.  Our  Situation  was  fo  much  above  this  Coun¬ 
try,  that,  as  if  we  were  fome  fuperior  Beings,  we  could  comprehend 
the  whole  at  one  View,  and  conffder  the  Parts  of  it  (which  if  we 
were  amidft  them  would  more  than  abforb  our  Apprehenffon)  as  dif- 
tinCl  and  fmall  Portions.  We  could  talk  of  large  Fields  of  Pafture 
and  Tillage,  great  Trads  of  Plantations,  and  even  large  Towns,  as  of 
very  ftmple  diftinCt  Ideas  which  we  could  eafily  manage. — So  very 
fine  a  Sight  occafioned  a  Paufe  in  the  Converfation  ;  but  after  fome 
time  Craf  us  refumed  his  Difcourfe,  and  faid,  pointing  to  a  little  Farm 
juft  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hill ;  Do  you  fee  there  that  little  Cottage 
juft  under  us,  here  at  the  bottom  of  this  Cliff?  "tis  reckoned  one  of 
the  prettieft  little  Farms  in  the  Country.  You  fee,  by  that  little  Ri¬ 
vulet  that  pafles  thro’  it,  how  well  Tis  watered,  and  this  Wood  that 
gets  up  the  fide  of  the  Hill  here,  belongs  to  it.  That  large  Pafture 
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that  is  hall  enclofcd  by  the  Rivulet  is  efteem’d  a  fweet  bit  of  Ground 
as  you  may  guefs  by  its  being  fo  well  Rock’d  ;  that  fine  Crop  too 
which  looks  lo  yellow,  and  reaches  a  good  way  on  by  the  Hill-fide 
belongs  to  the  fame  ;  beyond  that,  yon  large  Plain  is  its  fen  Meadow; 
and  its  home  Grounds,  fee  here  juft  about  it,  thofe  Clofes  on  the  left 
Iiand.  And  from  that  Garden  Spot  and  Orchard  juft  behind  the 

Houle,  and  the  great  Number  of  Poultry  in  the  Yard,  you  fee  that 
it  has  every  thing  within  itfelf. 


I  ou  would  fay  now  that  from  Induftry  in  this  little  Corner,  mHht 
be  ferved  not  only  all  the  Wants,  but  all  the  comfortable  and  plea- 
iuieable  Enjoyments  of  Life  ;  and  as  Matters  now  ftand,  why  fo  they 
may ;  and  the  Farmers  that  now  live  in  it  are,  perhaps,  the  ancienteft 
amily  in  the  Country,  for  the  Mawers  have  rented  it,  Father  and 
Son,  in  Succeffion  beyond  all  Memory ;  and  you  fee  by  its  Produce, 
and  the  Condition  of  its  Fences,  that  it  wants  no  kind  of  Cultivation 
and  good  Hufbandry.  Well,  but  do  you  fee  yonder,  as  far  as  you 
can  lee,  at  the  Foot  of  thofe  Hills  (where  that  great  River  comine 
round  enters  the  Profpedt)— towards  the  Right  there-do  you  fee 
iomethmg  as  it  were  a  Wart  in  the  Horizon  ?_However  circum- 
lcrib’d  within  itfelf  and  independent  this  Farm  here  may  feem,  I  can 
allure  it  is  fo  intimately  connected  with  yon  almoft  invifible  Spot  that 
it  could  not  fublift,  nor  be  what  it  is  without  it — If  we  had  the  Te- 
lefcope  here  you  would  fee  that  yon  Spot  is  a  Minery. — Now  tell  me 
how  could  this  Farm  he  inhabited  without  Houfes  or  Hutts,  or  how 
could  it  fupport  its  Inhabitants  without  Culture  ?  But  without  Tools 
and  Implements  we  muft  be  reduced  to  digging  Holes  with  our  Nails 
to  burrough  in,  and  without  the  Implements  of  Hufbandry  we  muft 
work,  as  well  as  eat,  with  our  Teeth.  ’Tis  yon  Spot  that  fupplies 
the  Materials  for  all  thefe  Inftrumcnts,  and  that  Boat  there  that  is 
coming  round  yon  Reach  of  the  River,  is  bringing  them  to  that  laree 
Town  to  be  made  up.  Now  how  do  you  think  that  vaft  Multitude  of 
Inhabitants  (the  Noife  of  which  we  almoft  hear  hither  like  a  hum 
ming)  can  be  fubfifted,  but  from  that  great  Trad  of  Country  which 


lies 
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lies  round  it  ?  So  that  you  fee  this  little  Spot  here  is  fo  far  from  being 
independent,  that  its  Intereft,  its  Subfiftence,  is  intervoven  with  the 
greateit,  the  moft  diftant  Parts  of  this  vaft  Tract  of  Country.  But 
was  I  to  purfue  this  Confideration  further,  thro’  all  the  feveral,  vari¬ 
ous,  intermediate  and  collateral  Connexions,  you  would  fee  that  not 
only  this  Spot  and  its  Inhabitants,  but  every  the  remote!!,  the  bed: 
and  worft  are  all  fo  infeparably  connedted  and  link’d  to  each  and  the 
Whole,  that  there  is  one  uninterrupted  Concatenation  of  a 
one  Inter ef  and  Exigence  of  the  Whole.  If  we  were  to  confider  thofe 
whofe  Care  is  the  bringing  forth,  and  producing,  and  nurturing  the 
feveral  Products  and  Fruits  of  the  Earth  both  internal  and  external — 
Next  thofe  who  work  them  up  through  all  their  innumerable  Va¬ 
riety  of  Frames  and  Fafhions,  to  the  almoft  infinite  Ufes  and  Pur- 
pofes  of  Mankind — then  all  thofe  who  prepare  and  make  the  Tools 
and  Inftruments  for  thofe  to  work  with — how  thefe  conned!  and  are 
connected  with  the  Whole — then  thofe  who  dig  and  work  the  Mate¬ 
rials  of  Which  thefe  are  made — and  then  thofe  who  diftribute  and 
vend  all  to  the  Confumer  —  and  laftly  the  Means  and  Method  by 
which  all  this  Intercommunion  and  Commerce  is  carried  on — Wcie 
we  minutely  to  confider  all  thefe  Links  of  which  thefe  are  only  the 
Heads,  you  would  look  upon  this  Landfkip  before  us  as  one  great 
intricate  and  exquifite  Piece  of  Mechanifm  5  which  by  an  almoft  in¬ 
finite  Number  of  fubordinate  Powers,  all  feverally  connecting  and  con¬ 
nected  to  each  other,  all  together  conlpiring  to  the  one  univerfal 
Movement  of  the  Whole,  diredts  its  Operations  to  the  nobleft  Pur- 
pofes,  the  Support  and  Welfare  of  Mankind. 

Thus  we  (hould  fee  Man  not  that  diftindt  independent  Creature, 
but  how  every  Individual  is  link’d  in  with  each  other  and  the  whole 
Community.  We  fhould  fee  that  all  Mankind  are,  as  CharSndas  calls 
them,  Meff-mates  and  Fellow-boarders. - But  thefe  are  dry  Mat¬ 

ters  before  Breakfaft,  and  there  is  no  End  of  them. 

The  Mythologijls  fet  it  in  a  more  eafy  and  lively  Form ;  they  fay 
that  Jupiter ,  after  he  had  feized  his  Father,  and  had  taken  upon 

E  himfelf 
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himfelf  the  Government  of  the  World,  came  down  to  Mount  Ida,  or 
the  Peak  of  fome  high  Mountains  whofe  Heads  are  above  the  Clouds, 
from  thence  (as  we  may  do  from  this  Cliff)  to  furvey  his  Kingdom! 
But  whether  it  had  fuffered  any  Violence  in  the  late  Revolution  of 
Nature,  or  he  had  been  mifinformed,  is  not  clear ;  however  inrtead 
of  that  fertile  fruitful  teeming  Earth,  flowing  with  Milk  and  Honey, 
inhabited  by  a  Race  of  Men  living  in  Peace  and  Plenty,  feeding  on 
the  fpontaneous  Produce  of  the  Earth,  and  fleeping  on  Carpets  of 
Flowers,  inrtead  of  fuch  vifionary  Scenes  of  Nonfenfe,,  he  found  it 
wild,  over-run  with  Weeds,  a  Land  of  Thorns  and  Thirties ;  and 
Mankind  as  wild  as  the  Country,  and  near  as  favage  as  the  Bearts  of 
it.  In  fhort  he  found  Nature  in  a  dirtradted  difunited  State ;  exirt- 
rng  at  Random  and  by  Chance  ;  and  going  by  piece-meal,  one  part 
after  another,  to  Wreck  and  Ruin;  and  Chaos  gaining  upon  his  Em¬ 
pire  every  Age.  In  that  Inrtant  he  took  from  his  Girdle  that  golden 
Chain  eternal  and  infinite,  with  which  he  holds  all  Things,  and 
poured  it  forth  in  an  invifible  ineffable  Manner  through  every  Power 
and  Mode  of  all  Exiftence,  fo  as  to  interweave  the  Effence  of  every 
Creature  into  one  another,  and  to  conned:  them  all,  fo  that  they 
could  not  exirt,  but  by  and  in  Communion  with  one  another.  And 
thus  this  Communion  of  Society  is  founded  on  that  univerfal  Law  of 
Nature,  by  which  all  things,  as  in  fome  golden  Chain,  are  connected 
and  united,  upheld  and  maintained  in  one  Syrtem  and  Co-exirtence. 

Being  all  thus  linked  together  in  one  Communion,  in  one  common 
Intereft,  they  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  a  Society,  a  People ;  but 
yet  having  no  natural  Principle  of  ading  as  one  Whole,  they  are  in  a 
natural  Incapacity  of  managing  this  common  Interert  :  Therefore  his 
next  divine  Thought  was  to  lay  open  before  the  Eye  of  their  Reafon 
fo  much  of  the  Rationale  of  this  myrtick  Chain,  as  to  inilrud  them 
how  they  ought  to  frame  and  fubordinate  each  amongrt  themfelves, 
as  to  put  on  a  Form  capable  of  fuch  Principle;  that  there  might  be 
fome  one  determinate  Method,  by  which  this  indeterminate  and  dif- 
furtve  Power  might  be  capable  to  exert  itfelf,  as  the  Power  of  one 

Body, 


Body,  one  Whole.  And  this  Form  is  what  may  be  called  Impire  or 
Government.  And  thus,  fays  Plato ,  Polity  is  the  Care  of  the  Com¬ 
munion  of  Mankind  *. 

%  Sctev.  This  golden  Chain  .that  lies  thus  open  to  the  Rye  of  Reafon , 
may  be,  for  ought  I  know,  very  reafonable,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  actually  could  determine  thefe  Connexions  and  Subordinations  to  be 
fuch  as  they  are .  What  could  determine  this  our  Legiflator  (for  fo 
likewife  we  will  call  thofe  Chances  and  Viciffitudes  of  things  by 
which  Governments  have  been  brought  about)  What  could  determine 
this  Legiflator  to  divide  the  Multitude  into  the  Governed  and  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  to  place  the  Power  of  Government  in  any  one  Part  rather 
than  another  ?  Whence  arofe  that  Authority  and  Influence  with 
Power  to  fupport  and  maintain  it  ?  I  know  many,  like  fome  rough 
reafoning  Brennus ,  would  throw  the  Sword  into  the  Scale,  and  fay. 
That  only  ought  to  turn  it.  But  how  came  Brennus  by  the  Directi¬ 
on  of  this  Sword  ?  How  came  about  thofe  Connexions  and  Subordi¬ 
nations,  by  which  that  Impire  (which  he  hath  at  the  Head  of  the 
States  Forces)  was  formed  ?  So  again  we  return  to  the  fame  Quelti- 
on,  What  is  that  by  which  we  can  precifely  fay,  that  the  Balance  of 
Power  does  actually  preponderate  to  this  or  that  Side,  and  what  can 
be  the  Matter  of  fuch  Balance  ?  It  cannot  be  meer  brutal  Strength 
or  Force ;  for  if  fo,  Caligula's  Horfe  had  as  good  Right  to  the  Con- 
fulfhip  of  Rome  as  his  Matter. 

L.  Craff.  Either  my  own  Heedlefsnefs,  or  your  Artfulnefs  has 
drawn  me  in  to  preach  and  dogmatize  like  any  bearded  Sop»hift ;  but 
I  with  with  all  my  Soul  our  good  People  would  come  down  to 
Breakfaft,  and  fpoil  this  Sport,  for  I  am  quite  fick  of  myfelf.  But 

if  there  is  no  Help  for  it,  I  mud  go  on.  ■ - Well,  to  take  up 

again  the  Philofopher. 

*  ’JL7ri[Ae\i'icc  av^Trcteris  xotyvriae. 


1  he  Poffeflions  of  this  Earth,  or  thofe  things  with  which  a  Man 
muft  be  cloathed  and  fed,  confift  of  the  Prod  lifts  of  the  Land  cul¬ 
tured  and  manufactured.  Thefe  become  a  Man’s  either  by  his  having 
acquired  fome  Land,  or  where  by  being  allowed  to  employ  his  La- 
our  on  another’s  Land,  he  has  a  certain  Share  in  the  Produfts  of 
ant^‘  This  nuift  naturally  divide  Mankind  into  two  Sorts  of 
Inhabibants,  the  Landholder  and  the  Labourer.  Of  which  any  Body, 
mat  fees  the  Courfe  and  Viciffitude  of  human  Poffeflions,  will  eafily 
•now  the  latter  muff  be  the  Many,  the  other  the  Few  ;  and  that  the 
Many  muff  neceflarily  be  dependent,  and  under  the  Influence  of  fuch 
e\v  :  And  that  thefe  Few  likewife  muff  be  under  certain  Connexi-. 
cns  and  Dependencies  amongff  one  another,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Intereft  amongff  one  another,  and  their  greater  or  lefs  Influence  over 
the  Many.  And  to  this  Purpofe  we  read  in  Arijlotle ;  If  the  Go¬ 
vernment  be  thus  fuppofed  to  be  founded  in  the  Balance  of  Propertv 
each  Part  of  it  will  have  a  Share  of  luch  Government  in  Proportion 
to  his  Property.  For  of  an  hundred  Mina  it  can  never  be,  that  he, 
who  only  contributes  one,  fhould  have  an  equal  Share  in  the  Diffri- 
buticn  with  him  that  bears  all  the  reft  of  the  Dividend,  neither  in  the 
fii  ft  Conftituents  of  Government,  nor  in  their  Succeffors  the  Subjefts 
of  the  fame  *.  This  Balance  of  Property  can  alone  be  (where  there 
is  no  Violence  done  to  the  Vigor  of  natural  Principles)  the  Matter  or 
Ground  of  a  Balance  of  Power,  as  we  have  a  moft  illuftrious  Faft  in 
the  moft  ancient  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  which  was  fettled 
T  J°fePeb>  it  remained  to  the  Days  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  This 
Balance  of  Property  can  be  the  only  firjl,  natural ,  real  and  per¬ 
manent  Ground  oj  thoje  Connexions  and  Subordinations  -which  jerm  an 
Impire ;  however  varioufly  Authority  may  afterwards  build  upon  it  by 
ntrigue..  Such  who  think  it  fufftcient  to  account  for  this  Secondary 
Principle,  may  fee  the  belt  Account  of  it  in  one  of  Sir  William  Tem- 


_r  iXTr,rVxt„  r~,  ixxrit  ^  rit  ^  ^  a 
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pie  s  ElTays  on  Government.  But  this  Balance  of  Property  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  real  Foundation,  and  in  Proportion  to  the  various  and  feveial 
Aggregations  of  it,  this  Itnpire  muft  put  on  its  various  Forms. 

But  further,  whoever  have  taken  upon  themfelves  the  Legiflator 
(either  in  Speculation  or  in  Practice,  in  Treatife  or  in  Fa  ft)  have 
failed  or  fucceeded  according  to  their  Attention  to  this  Point.  For 
this  is  a  Thing  really  exifting,  and  can  moreover  only  exift  as  it  hath 
its  Foundation  in  Nature.  For  whoever  hath  attempted  to  frame  and 
model  it  artificially  to  their  own  Schemes,  inftead  of  building  upon 
it  as  a  Foundation  exifting  in  Nature,  have  all.  found  their  Schemes 
Utopian,  and  their  Legiflature  abortive. 

All  the  leffer  Politicians  who  have  written  of  thefe  Matters,  have 
never  fo  much  as  dreamt  of  this ;  and  many  who  have  had  an  Eye  to 
it  have  fo  nodded  about  it,  that  they  have  always  treated  it  as  an  arti¬ 
ficial  thing,  which  was  to  be  framed  and  modelled  even  any 
how,  juft  as  beft  fuited  their  Hypothefes.  The  firft  that  applied  this 
Doftrine  to  Politics,  was  Phaleas  of  Ch  alee  don  *,  and  hi9  Syftem 
was,  that  all  Eftates  fhould  be  made  equal,  and  all  Degrees  levelled 
in  a  free  City,  and  that  there  fhould  be  an  open  Intercommunion 
eftablifhed  amongft  all  and  every  Citizen.  1  he  next  that  we  know 
of,  is  Hypodamus  the  Milfian ,  who  in  his  Treatife  of  Politics, 
would  model  this  Foundation  into  three  artificial  I  arts,  and  upon 
thefe  form  his  three  Kind  of  Citizens  and  their  leveral  Natuies,  the 
Hufbandman,  the  Ffandicraftman*  and  the  Military  Older. 

But  there  is  one  Miftake  which  runs  through  all  tnele  Utopian  Le-- 
vellers,  and  which  they  take  up  one  after  another  even  down  to  Sir 
‘ Thomas  More.  And  it  is  this.  They  fee  the  natural  Connexion  that 
there  is  between  the  Balance  of  Power  and  the  Balance  of  1  ropeity, 
but  think  this  Balance  is  a  rneer  artificial  Thing,  and  muft  owe  both 
its  Nature  and  Exiftence  to  the  Wifdom  of  the  Legiflator,  not  at  all 
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considering  thf  'ntimate  Connexion  there  is  between  this  and 

Nature,  that  is  the  Nature  of  the  Country  and  People  where  it  is 
ound  It  is  tins  Con  liberation  which  diftinguidies  the  Utopian  from 
lie  Politician  :  And  it  is  this  which  didinguilhes  the  great  Mr  Har 
ruigtm  from  thefe  Wild-lhavers.  He  fays  indeed,  as  do  all  the  bed 
W.  iters  that  this  Balance  is  to  be  rectified  and  regulated  by  the 
Hands  of  the  Legiflator  or  Minider  :  But  that  it  has  its  Foundation 

1  ,  af,UrC’  ,ln  the  Sclte  and  Circumdances  of  the  Country  and  People. 
And  though  the  Government  of  his  Oceana  may  appear  in  fo  quedi- 

onable  a  Form  5  yet  as  he  all  along  fuppofes  it  to  be  built  on  fuch  a 

Foundation  as  where  the  Balance  of  Property  is  in  the  People  and 

a>s  it  can  be  only  true  and  right  as  that  is  Fa<d  or  not,  we  can’  only 

c  ndemn  it  when  we  know,  whether  at  the  Time  in  which  he  wrote7 

ere  was  Inch  a  Balance  or  not  in  Favour  of  the  People.  But  if  he 

ad  been  alive  at  this  Day,  he  could  have  Ihewn  frorn  the  fame  Prin- 

cipes,  upon  which  his  Oceana  is  founded,  that  the  Conditution  of 

our  P-rent  State  is  founded  in  Truth  and  Nature,  and  therefore  le 

f.  and  light ;  becaufe  his  Principles  are  no  vifionary  ones  of  Fancy 
but  drawn  from  Nature  and  Fad.  ^  nc-v> 

And  further,  free  Governments  mud  not  only  be  founded  and  o 

X™  °POn,,hiSBia”“’  b"'  muft  >*  -W***  life-' 

may  have  anft  .  .j.on  'tJ,,'  i,  J'  P5"™  °f  Govemment 

their  Policv  F.  1  i  ’  ,  thls  alone  Piat  they  can  take 

men  Policy,  for  wherever  the  landed  Proneriv  ic  -n  , 

XXXlesTfeiri'rtX5  Vi0l““  aSai';l,  *  ^ 

aout  tne  Revolutions  and  Changes  of  Power  in  n  n 
thus,  for  Indance  the  rv  2  11  a  Government.  And 

“  the  votin'/  N  1  i’  emocracy  gains  upon  the  Few.  “  While 

,  8  obles,  attending  to  nothing  but  their  Pleafure,  indulge 
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u  in  every  Extravagancy  of  Expence,  the  People  partly  by  Purchafe, 

“  and  partly  from  eating  into  their  Eftates  by  Ufury,  buy  them  out 
“  more  and  more  every  Day,  and  every  Day  become  more  rich  and 
<c  more  powerful,  till  the  whole  Balance  fhall  have  fhifted  into  their 
“  Hands.”  Now  while  the  old  Poffeffors  who  have  parted  with  the 
Land  are  unwilling  to  part  with  the  Power  that  hath  lain  fo  long  in 
their  Hands,  aiife  thofe  Struggles  which  are  the  only  real  Parties  in  a 
free  Government.  But  verily  at  laft  the  Power  muft  follow  too.  And 
then  thofe  old  Families  who  formerly  had  it,  think  the  Conftitution 
corrupted,  and  the  true  Balance  deftroyed.  And,  as  in  all  wife  and  free 
States,  there  will  be  a  mutual  Connexion  between  the  Men  of  Pro¬ 
perty  and  the  Government,  this  will  naturally  give  Rife  to  thefe  old 
Conftitutionifts  to  confider  the  Government  and  Country  as  in  two 
different,,  if  not  dired  contrary  Interests.  This  has  been  eminently 
the  Cafe  in  all  thofe  great  Sniffings  of  Property  that  have  happened 
in  this  Kingdom  :  As  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Trade 
firft  began  to  flourifh,  and  the  Commonalty  to  grow  Confiderable  : 
and  it  was  upon  the  Humour  that  took  Rife  from  a  like  Occalion  not 
half  a  Century  ago,  that  the  artful  Author  of  The  Differ  tat  ion  on 
Parties  has  engrafted  that  invidious  and  mifchievous  Diffindion  of 
Court  and  Country  Intereji . 

Now  if  we  confider  thofe  Struggles  and  Parties  that  happen  in  a 
free  Government,  by  thefe  Principles  5  we  fhall  have  no  Reafon  to 
make  fuch  Governments  confifr  of  fuch  heterogeneous  Stuff,  as  dif¬ 
ferent  and  diftind  Interefts.  For  whatever  real  Parties  there  can  be 
in  a  free  Government,  they  can  only  arife  from  the  changing  and. 
fhifting  of  this  Balance  while  the  Power  is  getting  into  other  Hands 
than  where,  it  was  before  but  wherever  it  goes,  if  it  be  no  further 
extended,  and  no  otherwife  founded,  than  on  the  Balance  of  real 
Property,  it  is  equally  legal  and  true,  be  it  in  the  Hands  of  the  Ma¬ 
ny,  the  Few,,  or  even  One.  But  wherever  there  is  any  popular  Tu¬ 
mult  on  one  Hand  ;  or  Cabal  of  the  Few,  or  Tyranny  of  the  One, 
on  the  other,  that  aims  to  do  Violence  to  the  Vigor  of  thefe  natural 

Principles;. 
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Principles ;  fuch  Party  becomes  a  Faction  ;  and  it  becomes  the  Duty 
of  every  honed  Man  to  oppofe  it  with  all  his  Might,  and  with  all  his 
Strength  to  endeavour  to  crufh  fuch  Fadtion. 

Upon  this  Balance  have  all  Governments  that  have  been  able  to  fub- 
fift  and  maintain  themfelves  been  formed  or  arofe.  Whether  they 
have  been  formed  at  once  where  fome  good  and  great  Man  has  fhewn 
the  Community  this  Balance,  and  formed  and  fadiioned  their  feveral 
Connexions  and  Subordinations  accordingly  :  as  thofe  of  Crete ,  Lace- 
demon  and  Carthage  :  or  where  by  degrees  and  length  of  Time,  fludtu- 
ating  by  all  the  Changes  and  Chances  of  Fortune,  thro’  all  the  Vicif- 
fnudes  of  Time,  and  revolving  from  one  Extreme  of  utmofl  Hazard 
and  Ruin  to  another,  from  being  tried  and  experienced  in  every  Evil 
that  can  be  furvived,  The  People  themfelves  have  come,  as  it  were,  to 
feel  it  out ;  as  in  Athens  and  Rome. 

The  confidering  the  Matter  in  this  or  fome  fuch  Light  would  free 
this  Subject  from  all  the  Difficulties  and  Objections  with  which  it  is 
attended.  For  you  fee  by  this  how  every  Man  is  even  from  his  Birth, 
and  in  that  State  of  Nature  which  we  talk  of,  fo  connected  to  the 
Community,  that  his  Attachment  is  indiffolvable  but  by  the  Diffolu- 
tion  of  the  Community-,  and  you  perceive  how  all  thofe  Ties  by 
which  he  is  connected  and  fubordinate,  fpring  naturally  one  from 
another  to  the  utmoft  Strictures  of  Government,  and  yet  all  con- 
fiftent  with  that  Liberty,  which  is  confident  with  the  natural  State  of 
Man,  the  Social.  But  it  yet  remains,  whether  upon  the  Application 
of  thefe  Principles  to  the  real  Excrcife  and  Adminijlring  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  whether  they  will  be  found  throughout  confident  with  that 
true  Policy  which  is  founded  in  Liberty.  For  if  thefe  be  true  you 
may  fee  that  a  Subject  is  infeparably  connedted  with  the  Government : 
but  how  this  can  be,  and  how  it  can  be  conddent  with  Liberty,  mud 

%  Scav.  But  it  mud  not  remain  fo ;  I  own  I  diould  be  very  glad 
to  fee  a  fair  Plan  of  your  Reafoning ;  and  not  only  a  Plan,  but  rather 
an  inure  Structure  of  your  Sydem  :  it  would  give  me  great  Satisfaction 


to 
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on  to  fee  how  thefe  Doctrines  hang  together ;  and  I  fliould  be  hearti¬ 
ly  pleafed  to  reconcile  your  Principles  and  your  Politics. 

L.  CraJJiis .  As  nothing  would  give  me  greater  Satisfaction  than  to 
vindicate  myfelf  to  one  of  your  Judgment,  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
it  3  but,  if  it  is  to  be  done  by  framing  Hypothefes  and  building  Sys¬ 
tems,  neither  my  Abilities  nor  my  Inclination  will  befriend  me.  I 
had  once  occalion  to  be  pretty  much  with  fome  of  thofe  Irijh  Officers 
in  the  French  Service  (whofe  Cafe  we  juft  now  mentioned)  I  had  fre¬ 
quent  Opportunity  of  converfing  freely  with  them  3  and  this  very 
SubjeCt,  amongft  many  others,  was  a  Topic  of  our  Converfation  : 
there  was  amongft  them  a  Perfon  of  Spirit  and  Learning  3  and  I  free¬ 
ly  own  that  thefe  very  Arguments,  which  you  now  ufe,  he  would 
urge  with  fuch  Force,  and  under  Colour  of  fuch  enlarged  Benevo¬ 
lence,  that,  half  charmed  with  the  Appearance  of  his  Humanity,  I 
have  been  often  dazzled  with  the  Specioufnefs  of  his  Reafoning.  And, 
as  it  was  a  SubjeCt  I  had  but  little  confidered,  I  could  little  anfwer  his 
Arguments.  However,  I  was  very  careful  to  remember  them,  and 
even  to  write  them  down.  And  fince  that  Time  I  have  been  led  into 
a  Chain  of  Reafonings  on  this  SubjeCt,  that  endeavour  to  avoid  thefe 
Difficulties,  and  to  fettle  precife  Ideas  of  Communion,  Society,  and 
Government  3  and  that  Relation  there  is  between  the  Government  and 
SubjeCt.  Which  if  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  hear,  you  may 3 
fo  if  you  like  it,  after  Breakfaft  we  will  retire  into  the  Study. 
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Sc  avoid. 

:CCORDING  to  our  Appointment,  Scavola  takes 
me  up  with  him  after  Breakfaft,  into  the  Study  3 
where  we  found  our  Friend  Crajjus  forting  an  Heap 
of  loofe  Papers,  and  turning  over,  and  doubling 
down  the  Leaves  of  a  ftrange  Number  of  Books : 
I  muft  own,  that,  beiides  the  Difgufl  I  immedi¬ 
ately  conceived  from  fuch  a  loaded  Table  as  I  here  faw,  it  could  not 
but  make  occur  to  me  that  ftrange  literary  Affectation,  which  fo  over- 

F  2  runs 
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11111s  iome  oi  themoft  ingenious  Books  of  this  Age.  Well,  Lucius 
lays  I,  we  fee  you  are  preparing  to  receive  us :  And,  tho’  you  mo- 
deftly  declined  the  Building  of  Syftcms,  I  fee  you  are  refolved  to  in¬ 
trench  yourfelf,  and  fecure  your  Port,  by  building  this  Barricado  of 

Quotations  and  Authorities. — But,  for  Heaven’s  Sake,  why  all  this  ? _ 

confels  foi  my  Pait,  that  when  I  am  in  the  Company  of  my 
Friends  and  thofe  i'uch  as  have  Spirit  enough  to  advance  fome  new 
J  bint  of  Conversation,  and  Senfe  enough  to  guide  it,  I  had  rather 
eal  ' 0111  ow  n  Sentiments,  in  the  plain  friendly  Language  of  your 
own  Heart,  than  hear  you  repeat  thofe  of  another  in  however  feien- 
tihc  a  Manner.  All  the  Ufe  that  I  know  of  fuch  Materials  is,  either 
to  lllultrate  or  confirm  :  But,  where  a  Man  has  a  juft  and  true  Tafte 
he  will  fhow  it  more  by  treating  a  Subjedt  in  a  natural,  ealy,  and  plain 
Manner,  than  by  all  the  Itichnefs  and  Embroidery  of  Quotations  •  If 
he  is  not  fufficiently  Matter  of  his  Subjedt  to  explain  it  from  his  own 
Thoughts,  he  never  will  be  able  to  do  it  from  thofe  of  another  :  And 
for  Matter  of  Authority,  if  that  may  ever  lawfully  be  ufed,  there  can 
be  none  more  winning  than  that  of  a  refpedted  Friend. 


L.  Craff.  Believe  me,  I  am  as  averfe  from  this  falfe  Parade  as  you 
can  be  ;  but  in  Matters  of  this  Nature,  where  any  moral  or  civil  Rea- 
fonings  are  endeavoured  to  be  explained,  as  confequential  upon  fome 
prior  Syftem,  whoever  aims  to  make  a  Draught  of  that  State  or 
•Syfbem,  will  always  lie  under  the  Sufpicion  of  being  vifionary  and 
Hypothetical:.  As  I  dare  fay,  if  the  Truth  was  known,  you  thought 
our  Converfation  before  Breakfaft  had  too  airy  an  Appearance.  There¬ 
fore,  in  confidering  this  Subjedt,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  fuch  an 
actual  Survey,  as  may  obviate  all  fuch  Objedtions ;  and  thefe  two  or 
three  Places  that  my  Papers  refer  me  to,  are,  if  I  may  fo  call  them, 
the  Bearings  and  Soundings  of  this  Chart.  So  that  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  demon  Prate  the  Thing  from  the  aSiual  State  of  the  Cafe.  How- 
cyer,  befoie  we  proceed  any  further,  let  us  look  back  and  fee  how  far 

(from 


(from  what  we  were  able  to  fettle  between  us)  we  are  already  ad¬ 
vanced. 

If  I  rightly  recoiled  our  Convention,  it  hath  appeared  to  us  from 
Fad,  by  Indances  and  Examples  of  the  feveral  Reafonings  and  Argu¬ 
ments  in  common  Ufe,  that  the  Principles  ot  the  Dodiinc  of  an  oii- 
ginal  Contrad  have  been  mifunderftood,  and  mifreprefented,  as  well 
by  thofe  who  affeded  to  maintain  them,  as  by  thofe  who  profeffedly 
oppofed  them  ;  and  this  in  every  poffible  Cafe  that  can  be  fuppofed, 
and  in  every  Ufe  to  which  they  can  be  applied  :  Whence  all  that 
falfe  Policy,  that  calls  Fadions  and  Parties,  and  Checks,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Intereds,  and  inch  Stuff,  Conditutional.  And  the  Method 
in  which  the  Subjed  arofe  to  our  Condderation,  whethei  naturally  01 
from  my  Friend  Quintus's  Artifice  I  don’t  know,  was  by  our  review¬ 
ing  the  Circumdances  of  the  Origin  of  this  Conti  ad  in  all  thofe 
Points  of  View,  which  the  Logicians  would  call  the  tom  Caufes  of 
it’s  Exidence,  the  Material,  the  Formal,  the  Efficient,  and  Final. 
We  found  it  mifreprefented  in  its  Condiments,  when  the  Contrad  is 
any  how  explained  as  an  Alliance  between  King  and  People;  wheie- 
as  it  is  an  Union  of  every  Individual  in  one  Community. 
We  faw  that  its  very  Frame  and  Conditution  is  perverted,  when  it  is 
faid  to  confid  of  fo  many  different  and  didind  Intereds,  allied  toge¬ 
ther  by  voluntary  Contrad,  an  artificial  Form  made  and  indituted  at 
the  Will  of  the  Legiflator  $  whereas  it  is  found  to  be  an  actual 
natural  System,  arifing  from  the  Vigor  of  natural  Principles. 
We  feemed  likewife  to  agree,  that  the  efficient  Reafon,  which  is  re r- 
ferred  to  as  the  Caufe  of  Government,  is  midaken,  when  it  is  repre- 
lented  to  be  the  Fear  of  external  Violence ;  whereas  it  appeared  to  us, 
not  to  be  Impuljivc ,  but  Attractive.  We  faw  too  that  it’s  End 
and  Defign  is  absolutely  dedroyed,  when  Protedion  fimply  is  repre- 
iented  as  the  final  Caufe  of  it ;  and  that  feveial  Actions  abiolutdy 
in  confident  with  the  Being  of  Government  at  all  were  defenfible  op. 

finch  Principles.  We  obferved  likewife  how  thefe  Errors  and  Confg- 

quenqes 
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quences  arofe  from  the  unphilofophic  Manner  of  explaining  this  Sub. 
jedt  by  an  artificial  Theory;  whereas  I  endeavoured  to  fhow  from 
an  adfual  Survey  of  the  moral  and  civil  Syftem,  that  there  is  a  one 
uninterrupted  Concatenation  of  a  one  Intereft  and  Exigence  of  the 
Whole.  And  that  thus  Communion,  or  the  facial  State ,  is  the  real 
htate  of  the  Nature  of  Man  :  And  that  Government  is  a  fill  further 
P^grejs  of  this  Syftem,  as  it  arifes,  by  Ways  and  Means  conjiftent  with 
all  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Man,  from  the  Vigor  of  natural  Princi¬ 
ples  ;  which  Principles,  I  hinted,  were  the  Dodrine  of  the  Ballance 
of  Power  anting  from  the  Ballance  of  Property,  determined  by  the 
ocite  and  Circumftances  oi  each  Community. 

i 

Serov.  You  mult  not  be  furpriz’d,  that  I  here  differ  from  you : 

'  or  fo  very  perplex’d  are  all  Reafonings  in  mixed  Modes,  fuch  as 
moral  Difquifitions,  either  from  the  complex  Nature  of  the  Terms,  or 
the  infinite  Intricacy  of  managing  them,  that  we  can  fcarce,  in  the 
molt  fimple,  arrive  at  any  Certainty  of  Conclufion.  Not-  that  the 
Things  are  lefs  capable  of  Demonltration,  than  thofe  Truths  which 
are  call’d  Mathematic,  but  that  they  are  infinitely  more  difficult,  and 
our  limited  Capacities  fcarce  equal  to  the  Talk.  While  I  followed 
you  in  the  Courfe  of  your  Analyfis,  and  readily  alfented  to  every  Ad¬ 
vance  of  your  Argument,  I  did,  without  Hefitation,  follow  you  to 
your  Conclufion:  Yet,  when  I  would  recoiled  it,  and  fix  it  in  my 
Mind  I  find  myfelf  led  quite  another  Way,  by  the  fame  Principles: 
And  thofe  Imperfedions  and  Affedions  which,  you  fay,  lead  Man  to 
communicate  in  Society,  and  thofe  Connexions  which,  you  fay 
make  him  fubfift  by  Communion  only,  feem  to  me  the  very  immediate 
and  neceffary  Reafons  of  fuperior  Authority,  and  the  very  creating 
Caufe  of  that  Subordination,  and  which  naturally  conflitutes  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  Dominion  of  one.  For,  if  I  look  upon  Man  in  a 
State  prior  to  Government,  in  what  may  be  called  a  State  of  Nature, 
whether,  as  you  fay,  that  be  a  State  of  Communion  or  Society;  or. 


as  it  is  ufually  apprehended,  a  State  of  abfolute  Independency  :  I  lee 
that  Mankind  cannot  fubfift  and  maintain  even  this  independent  Ex¬ 
igence,  but  by  the  univerfal  Practice  and  Exercife  of  that  Law  of 
Reafon  and  Equity,  which  fhall  be  a  common  Meafure  and  Canon 
to  them  in  their  feveral  Interferings  with  each  other.  Which  Law 
cannot  thus  exift  to  that  Effedt,  but  by  the  Activity  of  fome  com¬ 
mon  Arbitrator,  who  hath  Power  and  Authority  to  enforce  its  Exe¬ 
cution :  For  in  every  Cafe,  where  two  Parties  may  be  fuppofed  thus 
to  interfere,  there  will  be  an  Appeal  to  this  Law,  not  in  the  abftraCt 
Rules  of  Reafon,  but  to  fome  one  Third,  who  fhall  be  Adminiftra- 
tor  and  Executor  between  them  of  this  Law.  So  that  you  fee  their 
Paffions  and  Affections  are  fo  far  from  working  them  into  Commu¬ 
nion  and  Society,  that  they  bring  Mankind  into  luch  a  State,  as  makes 
neceffary  and  authorizes  the  Government  of  fome  common  Admi- 
niftrator  of  Juftice  ;  and  therefore  naturally  fubordinates  them  to  this 
fupream  Authority :  And  confequently,  to  ufe  your  Method  of  Ex- 
preffion,  Mankind  is  thus  by  Nature  divided  into  the  Governed 
and  Governor,  who  has  in  his  Hands  the  Exercife  and  Authority  of 
the  Law  of  Juftice  and  Equity.  We  find  ourfelves  without  this  a 
mere  Multitude,  a  Rout,  blind  and  inactive  :  This  therefore  we  feek, 
and  this  God  has  given  us  in  his  Minifter,  fet  over  us  for  our  Rule 
and  Governance,  to  proteCt  and  aCluate  us  :  This,  and  this  only,  we 
feek  in  Society,  and  thus  far  our  Principles  naturally  lead. — —  tc  As 
<c  therefore  (fays  Arijlotle )  that  which,  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  the 
«  fupream  Good  arifing  ultimately  from  them,  is  their  rclpeCtive 
“  End,  fo  in  the  Art  of  Government,  which  is  the  fupream  Science 
of  Man,  that  which  is  the  ultimate  fupream  Good  of  Man,  muft 
cc  be  its  End ;  and  thus  the  civil  fupream  Good  is  the  Exiftence  of 
,cc  Juftice  and  Equity  And  in  this  Manner  having  fhown  a  little 
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above,  that  there  can  be  no  other  End  or  final  Claufe,  he  goes  on  • 
’Tis  therefore  apparent,  that  a  Government  does  not  become  fiuch 
by  any  Communion  ot  Place,  or  from  its  being  model’d  into 
fortification  againft  Violence,  or  from  any  Intercommunity  what¬ 
ever  Thefe  are  not  the  Elfentials,  without  which  it  would  not 
be  a  Government;  but  yet  ’tis  neceffary  that  thefe  be  in  a  well  re- 

„  gU‘atCd  S‘;a^  :  Yet’  if  al1  thefeever  were  inherent  in  a  Community 
„  't  'b  not  for  a11  that>  a  Government;  but  then  only  it  becomes 

•  ^ch,  when  it  is  eftablifhedonfuch  a  Communion  of  JufticeandEoui 

“  £  “  PrCf?iV! t0, itS  ,Sul3e&  of  a  Life  ^e  and  happy  in  e^“ 

efpeeff,  and  fio  ablolutely  and  compleatly  fuch,  as  is  not  attain¬ 
able  by  any  other  Means.  So  that  the  true  precife  End  of  civil  So- 

„  C‘£ty  1S  abfolutC  comPleat  haPPy  Being,  arifing  from  the  Ex- 
„  k'nC?  °f  JuklC!  ET»ty  in  its  ful1  Vigor  :  And  thus  civil  So 

.Cpee Vs  C‘eatfdT  a-  the  S,upp°rt  and  Carrying  to  its  utmoft  Vigor 
of  JuPice  and  Equity,  of  the  Purpofes  of  the  perfect 
happy  Being  of  the  Community.  He  therefore,  who  is  productive 
to  the  Community  of  the  greateft  Portion  of  this  End,  partakes  in  J 

“  gr“ted  SharC  °f  the  Community,  in  a  greater  Proportion  than  fuch 

„  .f,°  bein,g  CqUa!  “  Blrth)  N°bilitP>  or  Riches,  or  even  fuperior’ 
if  fio  be  they  are  inferior  in  this  political  efficient  Virtue  *”  1  ’ 

To  the  fame  Conclufion  doth  Plato,  from  his  State  of  Commu¬ 
nion,  bring  his  I  obey,  very  gravely  deducing  the  Reafon  of  their  De 
mocracy  and  free  State  from  the  aflual  equal  Birth  of  every  Indi, 
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vidua!  in  the  Origin  of  it.  *  “  The  Reafon  of  our  Polity  (fays  he) 
“  is  the  Equality  of  our  Birth.  Other  Cities  have  been  made  up  of 
c<  Men  unequal  and  different  in  their  Rights  and  Claims,  whence 
<£  thofe  iniquitous  Politics  of  Tyranny  and  Oligarchy,  whilft  they 
“  confider’d  one  another,  fome  as  Servants,  fome  as  Lords :  But  we 
“  and  ours,  being  equal  Brothers  of  one  common  Mother,  hold  it 
<c  unnatural  and  an  Indignity,  that  we  fhould  be  to  one  another  either 
Lords  or  Slaves  :  And  the  Equality  of  Birth,  according  to  Nature, 
c<  directs  us  to  the  Equality  of  Rights  according  to  Law ;  and  we 
“  know  no  Precedency  but  in  the  Eftimation  of  Wifdom  and  Vir- 
“  tue.” — And  therefore,  as  Sallujt  the  Philofopher  fays,  where  all 
Things  are  under  the  Influence  of  Reafon,  and  under  the  Authority  of 
the  One  Bejl ,  there  is  the  true  Empire  or  Government.  And  thus  it 
appears  from  this  univerfal  Execution  of  the  Law  of  Juflice  and 
Equity,  become  neceffary  to  the  Intercourfe  of  Mankind,  I  fay,  from 
the  univerfal  common  Influence  of  this  to  all  on  one  Hand,  and 
from  the  Neceffity  of  each  appealing  to  this  on  the  other,  arifes  that 
univeral  Connexion  of  all  under  this  one  Band  common  to  all, 
whence  Community  or  Society ;  and,  from  the  Neceffity  of  Authori¬ 
ty  to  a&uate  this,  arifes  the  Empire  of  Government.  So  that,  if  we 
confider  this  Matter  only,  as  it  refpedts  the  Rife  and  Origin  of  parti¬ 
cular  Governments,  we  find,  dis  not  the  Ballance  of  Property  in  the 
Communion  that  gives  this  civil  Authority,  but  there  only  will  it  be 
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equitably  and  truly  fettled,  where,  as  Arijlotle  fays,  it  is  put  into  his 

Hands,  who  in  the  Influence  and  Actuating  the  Law  of  Juflice  and 

Equity  (the  tiue  efficient  Ballance)  is  extended  over  the  greater  Por¬ 
tion  of  the  Community. 

Juit  it  we  truly  and  ferioufly  confider  this  Point,  bv  a  precife  Ani- 
lyfis  of  the  Principles  on  which  it  is  founded ;  we  fhaU  find  that 
there  cannot  be,  on  this  Suppofition  of  a  Communion,  in  whatever 
J  Lmner  explain’d,  any  fuch  Beings  exifting  together  at  the  fame 
ime,  as  diftindt  and  independent  Governments;  but  that  all  Com¬ 
munities  and  Societies,  of  whatever  Denomination,  mull  all  be  con¬ 
nected,  and  relpedively  fubordinate  to  the  one  Empire,  founded  on 
tne  one  umverfal  common  Connexion  of  the  whole  Syftem.  For 
v/hat  is  there  that  fhall  define  where  the  Intereft  of  any  particular 
Community  fhall  end,  and  fhall  firft  ftrike  off  that  Intereft  from  the 
umveral  common  one  of  Mankind  ?  And  what  fhall  be  the  Barrier 
to  thefe  thus  fepa rated  ?  That  we  may  fay  thus  far  is  their  Intereft 
extended,  and  no  farther.  There  can  be  none  but  Force,  and  this  a- 
gain  recurs  to  Protection  ;  for  the  leffer  and  weaker  States  are  equally 
liable  to  the  Oppreffion  of  the  greater,  as  private  fingle  Perfons  to 
the  Injuries  ofthe.r  Neighbours;  and  therefore  the  fame  Reafon, 
forms  effer  and  private  Communities,  remains  till  all  be  under 
the  umverfal  Dominion  of  one.  There  can  be  no  Security  or  Peace 
but  here  ;  on  the  Face  of  the  whole  Earth  there  will  be  nothing  but 
ar  and  Bloodfhed ;  and  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind  can  be  nothing 
bu  daughter  and  Maffacre,  till,  by  the  Union  of  Part,  the  Ballancf 
ihal  be  deftroyed,  and,  the  ftronger  drawing  the  leffer  into  the  Sphere 
of  its  Power,  all  the  Earth  fhall  flow  together  into  the  fame  Mafs, 
and  all  be  umted  under  one  univerfal  Monarchy;  where  the  Intereft 

there  c  ^  ^  ^  UndCr  ^  and  the  fame  Influence,  and  where 

theie  can  be  no  foreign  Power  to  invade  or  moleft  it. 
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«  ,i  *-  *  *  %  ‘ 

Here  CraJJus ,  very  fanguine  to  reply,  blufh’d  and  hefitated  fo  much, 
that  it  feem’d  he  was  more  willing  than  prepar’d  to  anfwer  :  However, 
after  fome  Recollection  with  himfelf,  he  faid :  How  much  eafier  it  is  to 
follow  any  Difquilition,  even  in  Matters  of  the  abftrufeft  Nature, 
than  to  difenvelope  the  Perplexities  that  arife  from  the  Objection  of 
the  minuted:  Matter  ?  And  if  this  Method  of  refpeCtively  anfwering 
every  particular  Objection,  inftead  of  laying  down  the  true  Theory, 
by  which  they  may  be  all  refolved,  hath  been  found  to  obfcure  and 
confufe  thofe  Sciences,  which  treating  only  of  the  Modes  of  Num¬ 
ber  and  Figure,  from  the  Certainty  of  their  Concludons,  are  call’d 
Mathematic  *  :  How  much  more  fo  muft  it  totally  confound  that 
Difquihtion,  where  the  SubjeCt  is  to  be  confider’d  in  all  the  Modes, 
Degrees,  Complexions,  and  Combinations  of  Quality,  which  fcarce 
in  the  limpleft  Cafe  has  any  Standard,  Meafure,  or  Idea  ? 

•f*  Altho’,  in  the  Courfe  of  niy  Analyfis,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
point  out,  from  the  real  State  of  the  Cafe,  that  no  fuch  Confequence, 
as  your  Objection  fuppofes,  can  follow  from  the  true  Syftem  of 
Things  ;  yet  it  is  very  difficult,  and  almoft  impoffible,  before  fuch  Ex¬ 
plication,  to  fay  precifely  where  lies  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  fuch  a  Cafe  to  the  real  State  of  Nature :  Therefore  I  will  here 
only  in  general  obfcrve,  that  if  you  apprehend  that  Communion, 
upon  which  you  have  built  your  Objection,  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
which  I  have  endeavour’d  to  explain,  you  quite  mifapprehend  the 


*  As  was  the  Cafe  in  that  Difpute  which  arofe  between  the  foreign  Philofophers  and  the 
Rnglifo ,  from  the  Objections  that  Mr.  Leibnitz  contrived  againft  Sir  J.  Newton  $  Theorem  for 
efiimating  the  Momentum  of  Bodies,  from  the  Perplexity  of  which  Objections,  Anfwers,  and 
Rejoinders  the  molt  fimple  Theorem  became  almoit  inexplicable,  till  it  was  reduced  back  to 
its  original  fundamental  Principles.  But  hill  the  Confuiion  was  fo  great,  that  fome  even  yet 
have  not  been  able  to  difenvelope  it  of  its  Obfcurity. 
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Matter  :  For  mine  prefuppofes  a  Poffeffion  of  private  Property,  and 
fubfifts  by,  and  takes  its  Form  from  the  feveral  Combinations  and 
Intercommunity  of  thofe  private  Pofleffors ;  whereas  yours,  that  it 
may  be  productive  of  thofe  Confequences  that  you  charge  it  with, 
mult  either  with  Plato  be  fuppoied  fuch  a  total  Interfufion  (if  I  may 
lb  exprefs  myfelf )  of  all  Things,  as  levelling  all  the  Bounds  and 
Terms  of  Individuality  deitroys  the  very  PolTibility  of  any  private 
I  clTellion  or  feparate  Right,  in  any  Cafe  whatever  :  Or  with  Arijlotle 
it  mult  oe  fuppofed  only  a  ( Commamo  ‘Juris )  common  equal  Right, 
and  Claim  that  ail  Men  have  upon  each,  from  the  common  equal 
Share  they  have  in  the  univerfal  Exigence  of  a  Law  of  Juftice  and 
Equity,  being  a  common  Rule  and  Canon  to  them,  as  Men,  not  as 
landed  Subjects  ■ .  Then  indeed,  in  either  of  thele  Cafes,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  can  be  no-where  but  where  the  greatelt  Portion  is  of  this  Spi¬ 
rit  of  this  Law  ;  where  may  be  faid  to  be  the  adtual  Seat  of  this  Soul 
of  the  Community,  which  being  a  Spirit  in  all  Things  perfect,  athc- 
rial,  univerfal,  exilts  not  locally  by  Parts  and  Portions,  but  continu¬ 
ally  in  all  Places,  and  all  Times,  the  lame  compleatly ;  is  not  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  thofe  Walls,  this  Country,  that  Region  ;  but  with  its 
Power  and  Prefence  pervades  all  Regions  and  Oceans,  even  the  whole 
Earth,  and  Heavens,  and  every  Power  and  Order  of  Nature  itfelf  • 
So  that  indeed,  if  this  be  fuppofed  the  animating  Caufe,  and  Principle 
of  Life  to  the  Commnnity,  to  conned!  and  form  it  into  Government, 
it  will  not  be  the  Government  of  this  City,  or  that  Country,  but  an 

univerfal  Coalefcence  of  the  whole  Race  of  Man  in  one  univerfal 
Dominion, 

*  This  is  no  imaginary  Objettion  dated  from  a  Suppofition  of  what  might  arife  from  the 
falfe  Application  of  thefe  Principles.  But  what  has  been  aftually  dated,  treated  on,  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  mod  ingenious  and  unanfwerable  Account,  of  the  Pope’s  Right  to  univerfal  Domi¬ 
nion,  as  may  be  feen  throughout  that  Treatife  of  Vida's  de  Digitate  Reipub.  Which,  not  only 
for  the  Manner  of  it,  which  is  moll  truly  elegant  and  learned,  but  in  the  Matter  of  it,  which 
is  the  moll  extenfive  and  fcientific,  feems  alone  equal  to  fupply  the  Lofs,  that  the  World  fuf- 
tains  in  wanting  Cicero  s  Writings  on  this  very  Topic,  that  Society  arole  from  the  Communio 
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But  the  Method  I  purfued  was  as  follows : — Since  it  appears  to  us 
hat  the  Account,  commonly  given  of  the  natural  State  of  Mankind, 
was  productive  of  fuch  in  confident  and  wild  Confequences,  the  Me¬ 
thod  I  took  was,  by  reducing  thofe  Confequences  to  their  moft  pal¬ 
pable  Abfurdity,  to  fhow  that  that  could  not  be  the  real  Account. 
Yet  not  to  eftablifh  any  other  from  Theory  from  Defcription,  which 
might,  as  having  no  Foundation  in  Nature,  be  equally  ablurd  with 
the  Former.  I  took  an  actual  Survey  of  this  State,  and  found  it,  in- 
ftead  of  being  a  State  of  abfolute  Independency,  *  a  State  of  Com¬ 
munion,  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  fyitematical  Concatenation 
throughout  all  the  Powers  of  Nature,  and  that  Man  is  Part  of  that 
Syftem.  That  he  is  formed  in  his  Body  for  Labour  and  an  active 
Life,  for  Arts  and  Induftry  ;  in  his  Mind  for  Knowledge ;  and  his 
Heart  for  Liberty  J*.  That  he  is  fo  form’d  in  his  Affections  that  he  hath 
a  ftrong  Defire  to  conneCt  and  be  connected  with  the  feveral  ObjeCts 
of  thefe  AffeCtions  :  So  that  in  their  Ablence  his  Happinefs  is  pro- 
portionably  darken’d  and  difpoil’d  :  And  in  the  Enjoyment  of  them 
is  fo  far  forth  again  illuminated  and  animated.  J  See  Man  in  Soli¬ 
tude,  how  miferable  and  unfatisfied  his  Troubles  overcome  him;  his 
very  Happinefs  is  irkfome  and  palling :  So  ffrong  is  our  Defire  to  live 
by,  and  love  and  be  belov’d  by  our  Fellow-creatures.  This  teaches  us 
to  grieve  with  the  Afflicted,  and  pity  them;  and  bleffes  us  when  we  re¬ 
lieve  them  :  This  makes  our  Heart  to  overflow  with  another’s  Joy, 
and  be  happy  in  making  others  fo ;  till  it  grows  more  and  more 

*  Nullum  eft  enim  Genus  Rerum,  quod  avolfum  a  C'reteris  per  Seipfum  conftare,  aut  quo 
casteri  fi  careant.  Vim  fuam  atque  ^Eternitatem  confervarc  poflint.  Cic.  de  Orat.  Lib .  3.  §.  5. 

f  Necefleeritut  Vires  quafdam  Atftionefque  Animi  Ledoribus  ob  Oculos  ponam,  unde  conftat; 
Hominem  naruraliter  idoneumefte  ad  ineundam  ampliflimam  Societatem  ;  optimofque  fuse  Indo- 
lis  Frudus  amittere,  nifi  in  earn  concedat.  Cumberland  de  Nat.  Rerum ,  cap.  2.  §.4. 

X  Quod  Nemo  in  Solitudine  agere  Vitam  velit,  ne  cum  infinita  quidem  Voluptatum  Abun- 
dantia;  facile  intelligitur,  nos  ad  Conjundionem  Congregationemque  Hominum,  &  ad  naturalem 
Communitatem  effe  natos.  Impellimur  autem  Natura  ut  prodefle  velimus  quamplurimis 
Cic.  de  Fin.  Lib.  3.  §.  20. 

enlarged,. 
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Enlarged,  and  diffuses  itfelf  in  an  univerfai  Benevolence  to  all 
Mankind. 

But  we  retted  not  here,  that  he  was  form’d  in  his  Capacities  and 
Affections  for  the  Communion  of  Society  ;  but  we  went  on  further 
to  furvey  him  as  a  Part  of  that  Syftem.  And  here  we  faw  how 
many  Arts  and  Sciences  are  wanted  to  fupport,  how.  many  Hands 
and  Heads  are  neceffary  to  preferve  this  Being,  even  in  its  narrowelt 
Sphere.  We  faw,  *  that  almoft  his  every  Movement  and  Action  was 
implicated  with  innumerable  confpiring  Movements  of  other  Bodies; 
that  partake  of,  and  are  Parts  of  the  fame  Syftem ;  that  he  could  not 
even  till  his  Ground,  fo  as  to  live  by  it,  without  the  Intercourfe  and 
Commei  ce  of  others  j  we  law  in  a  Kind  of  Sketch,  how  many  Hands 
and  Trades  Were  employ’d,  how  many  Companies,  and  even  Cities, 
interven’d,  and  were  fed,  as  connected  under  the  rnoft  fimple  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Hufbandman  and  his  Tools.  But  to  have  enlarg’d  thi* 
Chain  of  Intercourfe  thro’  all  the  Materials  and  Manufactures  of  the 
induftrious  and  civiliz’d  World,  would  have  been  a  Subject  of  itfelf 
for  a  very  large  Treatife.  Nay,  I  might  after  all  have  purfued  this 
Reafoning  up  to  thofe  a'bftraCt  Truths,  which  the  Mind  of  Man  is 
capable  to  colleCt,  and  have  exifted  in  the  Divine  Mind  from  all  Eter¬ 
nity  j  thofe  Truths,  which  are  the  Laws  by  which  this  Univerfe  fub- 
fifts,  and  the  Model  on  which  it  was  firft  form’d ;  that  we  mhdit  fee 
that  even  fuch  as  are  moft  fcatter’d,  and  to  all  Appearance  the  moft 
independent,  are  all  connected  and  interwoven  under  the  fame  one 
univerfai  Truth,  The  higher  we  are  able  to  purfue  this  golden 
Chain,  Nature  will  appear  more  fimple  and  uniform :  “  But  it  is 

“  in  Mathematics  only  that  Truth  appears  moft  confpicuous,  and 

“  Chines  in  her  ftrongeft  Luftre - In  moft  other  Sciences,  all  that 

“  beautiful  Analogy,  all  that  harmonious  Connexion  and  Confiften- 
<c  cy>  *s  quite  loft;  and  thofe  Truths  that  are  difeovered,  appear  fo 


*  Omnes  illius  Motus  - . .  neceflario  innumeris  aliorum  Corporuin, 

fatur  Syftemate,  Motibus  implicantur.  Cumberland  de  Leg,  Nat.  cap.  z. 


'quse  in  eodem  ver- 
§•  1 3* 
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u  fcatter’d  and  fo  very  independent  one  of  another,  that  they  feem 
“  to  have  no  Manner  of  Relation  one  to  another,  tho’  it  is  certain 
“  That  all  Truths  have  *f\”  Hence  it  is  that  Pythagoras  faith  : 
“  Truth  before  all  Things  exifted  in  the  Divine  Mind,  from  which 
cc  and  out  of  which  all  Things  are  digefted  into  Order,  and  remain 
“  number’d  by  an  indiffoluble  Series  ||.”  But  enough  was  done  to 
fhow,  that  there  was  actually  fuch  a  Connexion ;  therefore  I  next 
undertook  to  explain  and  illuffcrate  that  Syftem,  as  an  univerfal  Con¬ 
catenation  of  the  whole  Creation,  and  fuch  an  Intercommunity  of 
Relations  amongft  the  Things  of  this  World,  that  no  one  Being  is 
perfect  in  its  own  Nature,  independent  and  detach’d,  but  as  a  Part  of 
the  one  great  univerfal  Syftem- 

But  here  before  I  go  on  to  fhow  how,  from  this  natural  State  of 
the  Syftem  of  Mankind,  they,  by  the  Limitation  of  their  Capacities , 
and  the  Extent  of  their  Neccfjitiesy  form  themfelves  into  Communities, 
and  hence,  by  the  various  Combinations  and  Conglomerations  of  Pro¬ 
perty,  into  Government,  upon  thefe  Communities;  (in  the  Courfe  of 
which  we  ffiall  fee  the  Difficulties,  about  the  legally  and  naturally 
diftinguifhing  and  keeping  feparate  fuch  Governments,  clear’d  up) : 
Before  I  proceed  to  this,  I  will  here  obferve,  that  altho’  you  feem  to 
have  fallen  in  with  my  Sentiments  about  this  State  of  Communion, 
for  the  Sake  of  objecting  the  Confequence  of  the  univerfal  Monar¬ 
chy  ;  yet,  explaining  it  indifcriminately,  either  after  Plato" s,  or  Ari- 
fotle’s  Manner,  you  are  not  able  upon  fuch  Principles  to  form  a  Go¬ 
vernment,  without  recurring  to  the  old  Theory  of  eftablifhing  a 
common  Adminiftrator  for  the  Protection  of  the  Individual,  and 
forming  both  the  Government  and  Governor,  an  artificial  Thing,  by 
the  voluntary  Compofition  of  its  Conftituents.  Now  as  your  Syftem 
fuppofes  this  common  Meafure  and  Arbitrator  to  become  fuch  from 
Compadt,  and  to  be  intirely  artificial,  I  don’t  fee  how  it  differs  fo 


widely 


*  Sanderfons  Algebra. 
j|  A^U&AriJ},  Arith. 
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\videly  from  Mr.  Hobbs's  Errors,  as  it  would  be  thought  to  do.  *  "His 
Sentiments  are,  that  a  State  of  Nature  is  a  Warfare,  and  that  the 
Compact  which  calls  in  the  Aid  of  Government,  is  a  mere  Treaty  of* 
Peace,  and  Government  a  general  Amnefty  built  on  that  Foundation, 
and  is  merely  from  a  Compact  and  artificial.  You  fay  indeed,  that  in 
this  State  of  Nature  Man  is  focial,  and  that  there  is  a  Law  of  Nature  : 
Yet  when  you  confider  his  Independency,  and  the  Extent  of  his  Li¬ 
berty  5  and  his  having  the  Execution  of  this  Law,  every  Individual 
in  his  own  Hands  ;  you  find  that  his  Affedtions  and  PafTions  bring  him 
into  juft  the  fame  Situation  as  the  Philofophers  State  of  War;  and, 
when  fiom  this  Situation  you  confider  the  NecefTity  of  a  common 
Arbitrator  and  Government,  the  very  fame  Reafons  precifely  are  ap¬ 
plied  by  one  as  by  the  other.  And  both  agree  in  this,  that  this  State 
of  Government,  by  which  alone  the  Society  and  Being  of  Mankind 
can  be  preferv’d,  does  not  exift  in  Nature,  but  is  intirely  from  Com¬ 
pact,  and  is  artificial.  Nay,  fome  of  thofe  that  do  fuppofe  Man  by 
Nature  focial,  explain  the  Communion  or  Society  as  artificial. 

But  of  this  to  thofe  who  are  more  in  earned:  about  it  than  you  are, 

I  perceive  you  only  took  it  up  as  an  Expedient  to  cement  your  Hy- 
pothefis ;  you  could  not  but  fee  that  there  is  no  Connexion  between 
the  Ideas  of  Government  and  Communion,  as  you  explain  it ;  that 
there  is  nothing  in  fuch  a  Communion  that  can  divide  its  Conftituents 
into  the  Governed  and  Governor ;  nothing  in  Nature  that  can  fix  it 
in  the  Hands  of  one  rather  than  the  other :  This  you  faw,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  recur  to  Will ,  and  make  fuch  Government  to  arife  merely 
from  Compact  and  become  artificial.  If  you  had  not  feen  this,  you 

*  Animalium  illorum  [fcil.  Apium,  Formicarum,  &c.]  Confenfio  a  Natura  eft.  Confenfio 
autem  Hominum  a  Paftis  eft,  artificialis :  Mirum  ego  non  eft,  ft  ad  Firmitatem  &  Durationem 
cjus  aliud  prater  Paftum  requiretur,  nempe  Potentia  communis  a  qua  finguli  fibi  metuant,  & 
qua.  omnium  Aiftioncs  ad  commune  Bonum  ordinat.  Hobbs  de  Ci^ve,  cap.  fj. 

f  And  thus  from  your  own  Reafoning  it  appears,  that  the  State  of  Nature  muft  in  all  Likeli¬ 
hood  have  been  little  different  from  a  State  of  War.  Ld.  Shaft.  Charaft.  Rhajf,  Part  2.  §.  4. 
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might  have  follow’d  your  two  Friends  Plato  and  the  Stagy  rite  a  little 
further  •  for,  tho’  they  differ  fo  widely  in  their  Principle,  yet  they 
both  come  to  the  fame  Conclufion,  where  you  might  have  join’d 
them  namely,  that  ’tis  Nature  makes  this  Divifion,  by  that  fuppos’d 
Refidence  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue ;  that  aetherial  Spirit  which  points 
out  the  Leaders  and  Governors  of  Mankind ;  which  Spirit,  to  the 
bed  Idea  that  I  can  frame  of  it,  cannot  be  more  rationally  tried  than 
by  Gordian  s  Knot,  or  fome  fuch  wife  Ordeal,  unlefs  it  be  left  to  the 
Election  of  Horfes  and  Birds,  as  the  mod  compleat  Judges 

Tho y  Ariftotle  here,  as  elfewhere  ufually,  would  fain  feem  wifer  than 
the  Academic,  yet  of  the  two  Plato  will  be  found  more  confident 
with  himfelf ;  for  he  judicioufly  faw,  that  if  he  would  have  form’d  his 
Government  upon  the  Ballance  of  fuperior  Virtue,  and  make  his  Phi- 
lofopher  his  Prince,  he  mud  abolifh  all  private  Property  and  Poffef- 
fion,  and  introduce  the  levelling  Scheme  of  an  indifcriminate  Com¬ 
munion,  as  a  neceflary  Foundation  of  fuch  an  Hypothecs ;  and  hence 
all  the  Errors  and  Difgrace  of  his  Philofophy,  which  fo  exquifite  and 
precife  a  Reafoner  could  not  but  fee,  yet  adhered  to  as  being  con¬ 
fident.  Thefe  diameful  Confequences  Ariftotle  honedly  difavows,  in 
fome  Degree  taking  into  his  Foundation  Property  and  private  Poflef- 
fion,  yet  adheres  to  his  Stru&ure  of  the  Philofopher  Prince,  without 
any  Attention  to  the  Influence  of  the  Power  of  fuch  Property.  So 
that,  altho’  the  latter  profefles  the  mod  rational  Principles,  yet  the 
other  is  the  better  Reafoner,  and  both  come  to  the  fame  Conclufion. 
— But  to  return  :  — Let  us  now  fuppofe  fome  Region  or  Country, 
in  which  the  divers  Inhabitants,  in  Proportion  to  their  Attention 
^nd  Indudry,  or  other  Accidents,  are  poflefled  of  divers  Portions  of 
the  Lands,  Cattle,  and  Fruits  of  fuch  Country,  and  that  by  the 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Property,  or  any  other  Means,  one  Man,  or  a 
few,  are  in  Pofleflion  of  three  Parts  in  four  of  the  Whole :  Now,  in 

'*  As  Darius  and  Romulus  were  chofen.  Sic  Regnum  Perfarum  (fays  JuJlin )  feptem  nobi- 
iiilimorum  Virorum  Virtute  quantum,  tam  lev]  Momento  in  unum  collatum  eft _ , 

'  H  '  this 
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this  Country  to  circumftanced,  let  us  imagine  fome  abftrad  Wifeman, 
that,  niftead  of  tilling  his  Ground,  and  feeding  his  Cattle,  hath  been 
cultivating  the  Powers  of  his  Mind,  and  purluing  the  Refearches  of 
Wifdom  and  Truth;  in  fliort,  that  he  is,  without  a  Foot  of  Land, 
the  very  Philofopher  you  would  with:  Let  us  further  fuppofe, 'that 
the  People  of  this  Country  finding,  upon  thelncreafe  of  their  Bufmefs 
and  Property,  that  they  cannot  well  go  on  together  without  fubor- 
dinating  themfelves  to  Government,  nay,  that  this  Philofopher  hath 
taught  them  all  this :  Will  you  now  fay  that  this  Philofopher,  on 
whom  we  fuppofe  relident  this  aetherial  Spirit,  will  you  fay  that  he 
c“n  take  the  Lead,  and  be  able  to  fupport  it,  by  Virtue  of  this  Spirit  ? 
And  that  the  great  rich  one,  or  the  few,  will  fubmit  themfelves  and 
their  Property  to  the  Direction  and  regal  Influence  of  this  Philofo¬ 
pher  ?  Or  let  him  take  out  of  their  Hands  the  Lead  of  the  People, 
the  Bulk  of  whom  are  really  already  conneded  under  their  adual  In¬ 
fluence  ?  If  they  will  not,  where  is  his  Authority  r  And,  if  they  do 
fubmit,  he  is  no  more  than  their  Servant  employed  by  them,  ading 
at  their  Will,  and  under  their  Authority,  when  they  will,  and  may 
•change,  whenever  they  pleafe,  for  the  Government  is  Hill  in  their 
Hands  where  the  adual  Influence  is.  For  what  is  the  Adminiflra- 
tion  of  Government,  but  prefcribing  general  Rules  and  Methods  of 
Intercourfe,  and  fixing  one  common  Canon  of  the  Rights  and  Adions 
•of  a  People  ?  When  therefore  thus  Prefcribing  becomes  neceflary, 
thole  who  already  have  the  Power  and  Influence,  will  be  the  Pre- 
fcribers. 

But  altho’,  for  Argument’s  Sake,  we  fuppofe  with  you,  that,  the 
Philofopher  teaching  the  Neceffity,  and  Ufe,  and  Benefits  of  Society, 
thefe  Reafons  become  the  inciting  Motive  to  the  People  of  defiring 
and  Peeking  Government :  Yet,  in  Faft,  “  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that 
<c  Mankind,  ,at  the  Beginning  of  Societies,  had  any  Regard  either  to 

“  the  Good  or  Evil  to  come. - They  did  not  fee  thefe  Confequen- 

“  ces  at  the  Beginning,  and,  tho’  they  had  feen  them  by  the  Help  of  an 

V  Undemanding 

© 
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Underftanding  free  from  Paflions,  it  would  not  have  touch’d  them 
in  the  leaft.  Mankind  are  too  cold  and  remifs,  when  they  arc 
“  fpurr’d  on  by  nothing  but  Reafon :  As  the  Frame  of  our  Confti- 
u  tution  is,  ’tis  only  by  Means  of  Senfe  that  we  muft  be  wrought 
<c  and  work’d  on  to  Adlion.”  And  thus,  in  Fadt,  it  has  not  been 
Wifdom  and  Policy,  but  eventual  Incidents  in  the  Adtions  and  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Mankind  that  have  form’d  thefe  Powers  of  Govern*4 
ment,  tho’,  after  they  have  been  form’d,  Wifdom  and  Policy  may 
have  taken  the  Diredtion  of  them  :  For  they  have  either  been  found 
in  Heads  of  Families  and  Clans,  where  likewife  was  virtually  fup- 
pofed  the  Right  of  all  the  Property  of  fuch  Clan ;  or  where  there  has 
been  no  fuch  Clan  or  Head,  Riches  increafing,  unequal  Property  pro¬ 
duced  unequal  Powers,  and  Intercommunion  of  Truft  produced  Sub¬ 
ordination  ;  for  the  lefs  powerful  finding  they  were  fupported  by  the 
Riches  and  Commerce  of  the  Great,  and  the  Great  finding  themfelves 
fecure  in  the  Number  of  their  Adherents,  from  thefe  Circumftances, 
I  fay,  arofe  the  Connexion  of  thefe  Subordinations,  even  prior  to, 
and  independent  of  all  Reafoning  about  the  Matter. 

So  that  confidering  the  Subjedt,  even  under  the  Suppofition  of 
Wifdom  not  being  in  thofe  Perfons  who  have  the  Property,  ftill  Pro¬ 
perty  and  it’s  Influence  will  always  have  the  Ballance  of  Power,  and 
Authority.  But  tho’,  for  Argument’s  Sake,  they  are  fuppofed  fepa- 
rate,  yet  in  Nature  and  Fadt  are  they  more  likely  to  be  combin’d.  Is 
it  not  much  more  probable,  more  reafonable  to  think,  that  thofe 
who  are  mod  concern’d  and  interefted  in  the  Welfare  of  the  Com¬ 
munity,  fhould  have  the  greateft  and  moft  frequent  Opportunities  of 
being  acquainted  with  it,  and  thence  acquire  of  courfe  the  greateft 
Degree  of  civil  and  political  Knowledge,  and  therefore  on  all  Ac¬ 
counts  be  the  proper  Stay  and  Center  of  the  Imperium  ? 

I  I  2  We 
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■  We  find  Agamemnon  *  at  the  Head  of  a  confiderable  League  of  pow¬ 
erful  Princes,  yet  it  was  neither  his  Wifdom  nor  Virtue  that  was  fu- 
perior,  but  his  naval  Power  and  large  Domains  that  gave  him  the 
Lead  in  this  great  Armament.  In  this  Manner,  and  by  the  fame 
Caules  principally,  did  the  Empire  of  the  Medes  devolve  into  the 
Hands  of  Deioces  f ,  when  the  Ariftocracy  of  the  Plains  of  Ny/a 
eleded  him  to  be  their  King  and  Governor :  Tho',  after  he  was  once 
efiablilh  d  in  this  Empire,  his  Artifice  and  Policy  perverted  the  Go¬ 
vernment  into  a  Tyranny,  by  the  Introduction  of  a  military  Force. 
It  were  tedious  to  detail  out  the  many  Inftances  of  this  that  occur  in 
Hifiory  ;  but,  if  in  the  Courfe  of  Reading  you  ihould  meet  with  any 
Examples  of  fuch  a  Forming  of  an  Empire,  remember  to  diftinguifh, 
whether  fuch  eleded  Perfon  be  at  the  Head  of  the  Ariftocracy,  by 
his  own  natural  Weight  in  fuch  Ariftcracy,  or  whether  it  be  an 
Ariftocracy  or  People  governing  by  a  King,  who  has  no  Weight  or 
Power  but  as  an  Agent  at  the  Head  of  a  Party.  Infiances  of  all 
which  Cafes  you  may  find,  during  the  kingly  Government  of  Rome  j 
and  of  the  former  a  very  illuftrious  one  in  Athens ,  during  the  Admi- 
niftration  of  Pericles . 

^  Scare.  I  have  hitherto  attended  to  your  Explanation,  how  Pow¬ 
er  follows  Property  adually,  and  find  you  in  good  earned  maintain- 
ing  w hat  the  Poet  find  in  jefi  j  but  they  lay  there's  many  true 
Words  fpoke  in  jefi  : 

1  1  1  Omms  enim  Res 

Virtus,  Fama ,  Decus,  Divina  Humanaque  pulchris 

Divitiis  parent ;  qaas  qui  conjlruxerit,  ille 

Clarus  erit ,  fortis,  jitjlus ;  fapiensne  f  etiam  &  Rex  t. 

* - Ev^v>i^e\ujv  'AyzpLEfAvuv - Hom.  Lib.  I. 

O Hhk  olytroq  erjv,  noXv  oe  TrAjif yj  oiyi  Aayj.  Lib,  2.  580. 

•f  Herodot.  Lib.  1 . 

J  Hor.  Lib.  2.  Sat.  ^ 
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But  ftill  I  was  in  Hopes  to  have  heard  fomething  of  the  Right  of  iuch 
Power,  otherwife  it  appears  to  me  as  much  mere  Force  or  Violence, 
as  if  it  were  cut  out  with  the  Sword  :  I  own  it  would  go  much 
againft  my  Nature,  and,  for  what  I  can  fee,  againfl  the  Nature  of 
Real'on  and  Truth,  if  any  Man  Ihould  affume  a  Right  over  me  and  my 
Actions,  becaufe,  being  my  Neighbour,  he  had  more  Acres  in  his  Farm, 
or  more  Money  in  his  Pocket,  for  you  have  made  no  Diftinction  be¬ 
tween  the  one  and  the  other  Kind  of  Property  :  And  therefore  it  would 
diredly  occur  to  my  Inquiry,  whence  any  one  can,  according  to  the 
Principles  of  Truth  and  Nature,  acquire  a  Right  to  take  the  Direction 
of  the  Adtions  and  Intereft  of  another. 

4  K  ■  -  •  < 

L.  CrajJ.  I  was  juft  looking  out  the  Paper  that  goes  next  upon  that 
Inquiry,  but  obferve  firft,  to  obviate  any  fuch  Objections  as  of  you 
and  your  Neighbour  for  the  future,  that  all  along  muft  be  under- 
ftood,  by  the  Ballance  of  Property,  the  Property  as  a  Part  of  a  Com¬ 
munity,  as  connected  with  that ;  not  the  Property  of  an  Individual,  as 
fuch,  in  his  own  Right  :  And,  by  the  Share  of  Power  that  inclines  to 
any  Part  of  that  Community  in  Proportion  to  its  Property,  muft  be 
underftood  in  Proportion  to  the  Application  of  fuch  to  the  Bufinefs 
and  Intereft  of  the  Community  ;  for,  without  the  Spirit  of  fuch  Ap¬ 
plication,  the  Power  of  Property  is  a  mere  empty  Name,  and  the 
Man  of  Property  literally  a  Cypher,  that  only  adds  to  the  Power  of 
thofe  who  have  the  Spirit  of  fuch  Application.  And  fo  far  will  any 
one  Man  be  from  acquiring  any  Power,  by  Virtue  of  this  inanimate 
Bulk  of  Property,  that  a  whole  Body  of  People,  by  neglecting  the 
right  Application  to  this  Ballance  already  in  their  Favour,  may  lofe 
their  due  Weight  and  Influence  in  the  State.  I  will  mention  but  one 
Inftance,  yet  one  will  be  fufficient  to  obviate  the  prefumptuous  De¬ 
mands  of  fome,  who  have  no  Right  to  demand  at  all.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Mantinea  which  was  conftitutionally  Ariftocratic,  had 
been  long  perverted,  and  in  the  Hands  of  the  People  and  their  De- 
t  *  magogues  y 


<( 


a 
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magogues;  now  this  came  about  we  fee  from  thofe  Methods  by 
winch  it  was  rellor’d.  The  Lacedaemonians  (after  they  had  taken  the 
t  it\  by  Capitulation,  which  had  revolted  from  them  by  this  Fadion 
of  the  People)  undertook  to  reinltate  the  Conftitution  and  the  Arifto- 
cracy,  not  by  any  Ad  of  Violence  or  Force,  by  no  other  Policy,  than  by 
obliging  the  landed  Men  to  live  upon  their  E dates  in  the  Country  •  thus 
putting  them  upon  making  the  right  Application  of  their  true  andnatural 
influence.  ■  “  This  fays  Zenophon,  at  firft  they  bore  hardly,  as  being 

<c  °b  ‘g  tt0  bl”ld  C^ntry-Seats,  whereas  they  had  Palaces  alreadv  built 
int  reCity :  But  afterwards  feeling  their  own  proper  Influence  increafe 
by  their  living  upon  their  Eftates,  and  finding  themfelves  thus  freed 
from  the  grievous  F adions  of  the  Demagogues,  fo  that  the  Govern- 
ment  return  d  to  its  original  Ariftocratic  Ballance,  they  thoueht 
themlelves  very  happy  in  the  Change.”  Here  you  have  a  whole 

,  Cr  ®f  *  Staf  their  ver7  conditional  Weight  and  Power 
by  negleding  the  Ballance  in  their  Favour.  Nay  of  fo  adive  a  Na¬ 
ture  is  this  political  Application  of  Property,  that  in  a  Government 
founded  on  a  landed  Ballance  of  Property...  in  fome  Emergencies  and 
Events,  money  d  Property  hath  been  found  to  create  itfelf  a  tern  do 
T  “  “ed  Intercll.  Thus  once  i,  happen'd  ai 

,rb,ch'  °f  *“  ”  ,he  W«U.  excepting  the  SfdL,  had 

the  lead  Connexion  wtth  the  money’d  Intetell ,  upon  the  Seim  de. 

tnanding  Supplies  and  Money  to  Support  their  Succefs  in  Spain,  the 

public  Treafury  being  exhauded,  the  Senate  came  to  a  Refolution 

tNifi  Fide  Jlaret  Rejpublica,  Opibus  non  ft  at  ur am,  prodeundum  in  Con- 

aonem  Fulvio  Priori  ejfe,  indicandas  Populo  pubheas  Nece/Jitates,  co- 

bortandofque  qm  redemptuns  auxiffent  Patrimonia,  ut  Republic  a  ex 

qua  crevijjent,  ad  Fempus  commodarent .—Ubi  ea  Dies  venit ,  ad  'con- 

'E*.i  ii  *  l&rfnp,  p.;,  xa(im  s,lm  w  , 

t  Livius  Lib.  23.  $.  4s.  89.  Zenophon,  IWkniaa  Lib.  j.  cap.  2. 

duccndum 
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duccndum  tres  Societies  aderunt  Hominum  undeviginti. - Now  tho’ 

thefe  Bankers,  thefe  Farmers  of  the  public  Revenue,  demanded 
Terms  very  unconftitutional,  yet  the  Government  found  it  neceflary 
to  comply  with  them  :  Privataque  Pecunta  Refpublica  adminijlrata  c/h 
nec  f ecus  quant  ft  ex  opulento  JErarto.  And  while  thefe  Wretches,  by 
thefe  Acquifitions  of  Power,  incroached  almoft  to  the  ufurping  the 
Adminiftration  of  the  Government,  took  Occafion,  from  the  Diftrefies 
of  their  Country,  to  pillage  and  defraud  the  Government,  to  opprefs 
and  ruin  their  Fellow-Subjefts,  and  betray  their  Country.  The  Se¬ 
nate  found  themfelves  incapable  of  reftraining  or  refenting  thefe  Vio¬ 
lences  and  Outrages  :  *  Patres  Ordinem  Publicanorum  in  tali  Tempore 

cffenfum  nolebant. - But  this  was  but  temporary,  as  it  was  not 

founded  in  the  Nature,  in  the  Conftitution  of  the  State,  but  in  it’s 
Misfortune,  it’s  cafual  Diftrefs ;  for,  as  foon  as  the  Emergency  that  gave 
this  Occalion  was  remov’d,  this  Intereft  was  reduced  to  its  own  Ally, 
and  the  real  Ballance  of  the  State  redo  red. 

But— here — this  Paper  repeats  what  I  fuggefted  in  the  Morning. — 
The  Pofieflions  of  the  Earth,  the  Things  with  which  a  Man  mull 
be  cloathed  and  fed,  confift  of  the  Products  of  the  Land  cultured 
and  manufactured ;  and  that  thele  become  a  Man  s,  either  by  his 
having  acquired  fome  Land,  or  where,  by  being  allow’d  to  employ 
his  Labour  on  another’s  Land,  he  has  a  certain  Share  in  the  Products 
of  fuch  Land.  Now  a  Man  in  this  State  of  Communion  is  to  be 
confider’d  as  a  mix’d  civil  Perfon,  a  Compbund  of  Perfon  and  Pro¬ 
perty:  And  it  being  certain  that  every  Man  hath  a  Right  originally 
to  the  abfolute  Diredion  of  himfelf,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  as 
his  Property ;  if  we  here  fuppofe  a  Second,  who,  having  no  Proper¬ 
ty,  is  by  the  Permiflion  of  the  Firft  allowed  to  mix  his  Labour  with 
the  Property  of  the  Firft,  fo  as  that  he  fublifts  upon  it :  The  Right 
of  the  Power  of  the  Firft  is  juftly  extended  to  a  certain  Degree  over 


V.  *  V 

•  • 


*  Livius  Lib .  25.  §,  3. 
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the  Second  as  a  mix’d  civil  Perfon,  fo  far  forth  as  any  Part  of  that 
civil  Perfon’s  Subfiftance  may  be  referr’d  to  fuch  firft  Perfon  as  his 
Property:  That  is,  fo  far  as  this  fecond  Perfon,  in  any  Part  of  his 
mix  d  being,  is  contain’d  in  any  Part  of  the  natural  Intereft  of  the 
hirlt :  When  the  Actions  of  this  Perfon  are  fo  interconnected  with 
t  ie  Intereft  of  the  other  that  he  lives  by  that  Connexion,  and  that  Con¬ 
nexion  is  by  the  Permiflion  of  the  Firft  :  That  Firft,  as  he  has  an  un- 

oubted  Right  to  the  Direction  of  his  own  Intereft  in  its  fulleft  Ex¬ 
tent,  becomes  to  have  a  Right  in  Part  (fo  far  as  the  Actions  of  the 
oecond  are  connected  in  his  Intereft)  to  the  Direction  of  the  Actions 
of  that  Perfon  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  allow’d  that  Power  does  actually 
foLow  Property,  I  think  it  is  here  apparent,  that  in  Truth  and  the  Rea- 

J "  °f  Th'nSS’  that  IS>  in  Ri&ht  il  may.  And  therefore  if  there  be  any 
!hmg  in  Reafon  or  Nature  that  may,  as  a  Principle  of  Individuali¬ 
ty,  define  particular  and  diftinCt  Governments  (which  is  the  Enquiry 
we  muft  next  make)  fuch  Governments  will  be  framed,  and  take 

tieir  refpeCtive  forms,  from  the  Influence  of  this  Power,  this 
lial  lance  of  Property. 

You  have  fhown  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  old  Hypothefis,  nor 
tndeed  in  this  Account  of  the  Syftem,  as  you  have  explain’d  it,  that  can 
ecome  a  Pnnciple  of  Individuality  to  particular  and  diftinCt  Govern¬ 
ments  ;  and  yet  ’tis  a  Confequence  that  feems  to  be  as  natural,  as  that 
a  Man,  who  m  general  ftands  related  to  the  whole  Species,  and  whole 
Syftem  of  which  he  is  a  Part,  fhoifld,  as  he  is  an  Individual,  have 
fome  particular  Rights  that  refpeCt  only  himfelf,  and  over  which  no 
Dominion  can  ever  by  any  Right  be  extended,  and  which  become 
peculiarly  fo  from  this  very  Individuality.  But  let  us  fee  what  we 
can  make  out  of  this  Matter,  and  the  rather  fo,  becaufe  I  don’t  know 
any  P lace  to  refer  myfelf  to,  where  this  Topic  hath  been  confider’d.  • 

I  firft  fhow’d  that  there  is  a  one  Communion,  as  a  Foundation  of 
Society,,  and  of  a  Law  of  Nature ;  and  if  the  Syftem  was  to  end 
in  tms  impel  feet  Manner,  and  Man  could  live  in  this  State,  they 

would 
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would  be  all  under  one  common  Law,  and  one  Intereft;  but  by  theln- 
tervention  of  Property  in  the  Individual,  and  it’s  various  Modifications 
and  Combinations,  arife  other  fyftematical  Communities  and  Interefis 
diftindt  from  one  another. 

As  there  is  in  Nature  one  general  univerfal  Law  of  Matter,  under 
which  all  Things  of  this  vifible  Syftem  exift,  by  which  all  the  Powers 
of  every  Exiftencc  are  regulated  and  govern  d  ;  by  which  all  Things, 
in  Refpeft  of  their  general  Properties  and  Relations,  as  they  partake 
of  the  common  Matter,  may  be  faid  to  be  one  general  univerfal  Sy¬ 
ftem  of  a  one  Whole :  So  from  the  peculiar  Properties  and  Powers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Individuality  of  each  diftinft  Exiftence,  and  the  limit¬ 
ed  Extent  of  its  Relations  as  fuch,  arifes  the  particular  defin’d  Sylbem  : 
Which  fuch  Syftem  is  fo  model’d  in  its  Frame,  and  limited  in  its 
Extent,  by  the  peculiar  and  particular  Scite  of  a  Number  of  Indivi¬ 
duals  in  Refpeft  to  one  another,  that  there  arifes  from  the  whole  Com- 
pofite  of  the  limited  Powers  of  it’s  Conibituents  a  one  Principle  com¬ 
mon  to  fuch  Number,  which  becomes  to  this  Number,  as  a  Syftem,  a 
one  diftinft  -Principle  of  Individuality. 

All  the  Matter  of  this  Univerfe  is  under  one  common  Law  of  At¬ 
traction  and  Motion  5  yet  from  the  peculiar  IVIodifications  of  Atti  ac¬ 
tion  and  Motion  arifing  from  the  individual  and  particular  Properties 
of  each  diftinft  limited  Being,  and  the  peculiar  Scite  and  Proportions 
they  have  in  Refpeft  of  one  another,  are  form’d  thole  cofmical 
Syftems,  fuch  as  this  particular  folar  Syftem,  in  which  our  Earth  is 
found  to  be  a  Part.  Now,  in  that  the  feveral  Parts  of  this  Syftem, 
from  their  Scite  and  Proportion  of  Diftance  and  Quantity  ot  Matter, 
refer  to  one  Center  amongft  themfelves,  which  is  common  to  all, 
they  are  all  of  one  Syftem  ;  and,  in  that  their  Powers  are  limited  to 
a  certain  Diftance  and  Quantity  of  Matter,  this  common  Principle  ex¬ 
tends  no  further  than  thefe  can  thus  aft  upon  one  another.  So  that 
all  thofe  Bodies  that  relate  to,  and  move  round  this  common  Center, 

are  of  this  Syftem,  and  fo  far  it  extends,  and  no  further.  And,  as  a 

I  Syftem, 
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Syftem,  it  hath  thus  a  Principle  of  Individuality,  compleat  and  per¬ 
fect  within  itfelf,  and  proportionate  to  it’s  limited  Exiftence.  It  is  as 
much  cut  off  from  all  Relation  (in  Relpedt  of  the  Right  and  Suffici¬ 
ency  of  its  Exiftence)  to  the  Whole,  or  any  other  particular  Syftem 
undei  the  Whole,  as  if  no  fuch  Syftem  did  ever  exift  :  But  yet,  were 
it  not  for  that  one  general  Law  as  a  Foundation,  this  Syftem  would 
become  a  mere  Caftle  in  the  Air,  and  Thing  that  could  not  exift.  If 
theiefore,  notwithftanding  this  common  Principle  that  extends  to, 
and  pervades  the  very  Form  and  Eifence  of  all  and  every  Being,  a 
Number  of  fuch  Individuals  can  be  form’d  into  a  diftindt  Syftem 
and  acquire  by  fuch  a  diftindt  Principle  of  Individuality,  I  don’t  fee 
how  any  Difficulties  can  arife,  or  where  the  Difference  is,  why  in 
the  moral  Syftem,  a  Number  of  Individuals,  peculiarly  placed  and- 
circumitauced,,  cannot  form  a  diftind:  Community  upon  this  com 

mon  Communion  as  a  Foundation,  and  in  like  Manner  acquire  a 
Principle  of  Individuality.  q 

Therefore  as  in  the  moral  Syftem  we  have  feen,  from  that  general 
common  Concatenation,  and  Inter-relations  of  all  Beings,  and  from 
Man  s  Exiftence, by  his  general  Properties,  as  a  Man,  being  connected 
with  thefe,  that  there  is  a  one  common  State  of  Communion  of  which 
that  ,s  Part :  So  hkewife  doth  it  appear  from  the  Principles  of  his  In- 
dividuahty,  and  the  Extent  of  his  limited  Powers,,  that  there  arife 

iflnfnCrmUreS  UP°n  thC  F°Undation  of  **  common  one. 
The  firft  View  ffiows,  that  Men  are  thus  connected  in  a  Syftem 

and  becomes  a  foundation  of  the  Second,  which  ffiows  that  this 
Syftem  may  be,  and  is  naturally  limited,  and  becomes  to  it,  fo  li- 
nnted,  a  Principle  of  Individuality..  Thus,  then,  a  Number  of  Men 
by  living  together  on  any  peculiar  Scite  in  this  Communion,  are  con¬ 
nected  and  referr.’d  amongft  themfelves  to  one  common  End  the 
Support  of  their  Exiftence,  as  it  arifes  out  of  this  Situation  *  which 
End  aye  may  call  the  moral  Center  of  this  Syftem.  Now  to  whomfo- 
ever,  in  the  common  Communion,  the  Influence  of  this  Center  ex¬ 
tends. 


v,-yVtvw  : 
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tends,  they  are  naturally  and  neceffarily  connefled  under  this  Syftctn. 
Thus  far  it  doth  naturally  extend,  and  no  further. 

From  the  very  Manner  of  forming  this  moral  Center,  an  roin 
the  limited  Powers  of  the  Conftituents  that  confpire  in  it,  it  muff  na¬ 
turally  be  limited  and  finite  ;  which  Limitation  will  be  in  Proportion 
to  the  Produdt  of  the  compofite  Powers  of  the  Conftituents,  anfwer- 
ine  t0  the  Whole  of  the  Neceffities  of  all  the  Conftituents  to  whom 
the  Influence  of  fuch  Center  doth  extend  :  And  the  Communion  re¬ 
ciprocally  extending  fo  far  as  to  be  proportionate  to  thefe  compohte 

Man  requires  an  Extent  of  Communion  and  Intereft  for  his  Exif- 
tence  which  his  own  Powers  and  Capacities  are  not  able  to  extend 
to,  and  fill  up  ;  that  is,  his  Neceffities  require  the  working  and  cul¬ 
turing  many  different  and  various  Branches  of  the  Community,  that, 
althof  the  Quantity  of  the  Produff  of  his  Labour  may  be  equal  to 
the  Quantity  of  Neceffaries  fufficient  to  his  Subfiftance,  yet  by  the 
Locality  of  his  Powers,  and  their  being  capable  of  taking  only  one 
Direction,  the  Quality  of  fuch  Product  cannot  extend  to  the  feveial 
Branches'  of  Food,  Raiment,  and  other  Requifites  to  his  Exiftence, 
But  he  is  fo  conftituted  by  Nature,  that  tire  Product  of  his  Labour 
on  this  one  Branch  contains  at  lealt,  if  it  be  fuppos  d  equally  divided, 
as  many  more  Portions  of  Subfiftance  than  his  Being  requires  from 
this  Branch,  as  are  equal  to  the  Number  of  various  Branches  re¬ 
quired,  which  he  cannot  extend  to.  So  that  while  one  Individual 
ftands  'related  to  this  Branch  and  labours  in  it,  another  to  a  Second 
and  labours  in  that,  and  then  a  Third,  and  fo  on,  a  certain  Portion  of 
the  univerfal  Communion,  which  in  its  Extent  is  no  more  than  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  Subfiftance  of  one  Man,  is,  when  cultur’d,  in  its  various 
Branches,  by  the  various  and  different  Powers  of  divers  many  Confti¬ 
tuents,  equal  and  fufficient,  in  the  whole  compofite  Produce,  to  the 
Subfiftance  of  fuch  a  certain  Number  of  divers  Conftituents  as  are 

proportionate  in  their  Powers  to  the  Culture  of  all  its  Branches.  And 
V  I  2  fuch 
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differ™,  toi  l  ’S“  upon  that  Branch,  as  there  ate 
each ,  and  ^  2  "  !  f  Co„fti,„,nts  labouring 

ches  of  ZlZZZTT  ZZ*  CXU“dcd  “  ‘■“dh  Bran. 

ny  cooffituen,  Labouras“  **-*  *  “  ~ 

».d  Culture  of  tha,  Communt,  7n"u  ,vXX  f  *  ZT1’ 

rttre  of  the  Whole,  and  the  Application  of  i.WhSe  pL  '  l“ 

,. report, onate  a,  leal,  to  the  Neceffities  and  C„„ve„7„cies  of  t  ,'r 

»s  of  the  whole  Community,  fo  of  every  Individual  Conlf,  L' 
tamed  within  it  •  fuch  fnm ™  v  i  ^  ^  Lonitituent  con- 

and  has  i„  itfelf 'a  *«"*  »  «•  Being,. 

fame  Reafon  that  any  one  Man  if  iV'  'ty' .  And  thercfore  for  the 

mixing  his  Labour  with  a,w  Pm-t  L  f  P ”  P“r  °CC“P“'-  ”»*  py 
his  own  Ufe,  and  hold  himfelf  t°  ,  loi'c“-Vj  appropriate  that  to 
univerfa,  Coirmnn  “a!^  *»  >'« 

d, Vidua, it,  ,  fo  far  for  the  fame  RP  £,  !„d  1  ?  e  M™  *- 

may  this  Community  thus  become  an  Individual  hnJ  Tr % ^ 
Property  diftindl  from  the  eenerd  Cnm •  •  ’  d  ltPeIP  and  it's 

Rights  which  every  Individual  may  poi™^’^5  ^  3S.refpeds  the 

And  thus,  for  an,  Right  or  ^  Z  r  ZTZ  pierPon' 
have  on  this  Community  it  man  i  .  1  World  may 

fublift  b,  a  diflina  Principle  of  Individuate,™  P’  d°"  “'“rally. 
But  obferve  once  for  all,  that  as  the  Lawi  which  refnea  the  • 

„.e  Bight  of  the  Individual  ate  aflually  didinfl  from 
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Law  that  refpedls  the  Coexiflence  of  the  Whole,  are  diftinct,  I  fay,  yet 
confiflent:  We  in  like  Manner  would  not  have  it  here  underftood,  that 
any  private  Community  is  fo  meant  to  be  confider’d  diftindl,  as  to  be¬ 
come  inconfiflent  with  the  univerfal  Communion  of  Nature  and  Man 
in  general.  We  fay  it  appears  from  thefe  Principles,  that  this  diftind: 
Communion,  which  we  may  now  call  civil,  cannot  on  one  Hand  be 
eflablifhed  on  fuch  Principles  of  Selfifhnefs,  as  are  inconfiflent  with  the 
univerfal  Communion  of  Nature,  the  Law  of  general  Benevolence 
and  Reafon,  for  we  have  feen  that  it  niufl  take  that  as  it’s  Founda¬ 
tion  :  That  is,  it  cannot  circumfcribe  it’s  Powers  and  Interefl  fo  with¬ 
in  itfelf,  as  to  withdraw  itfelf  from  this  Law  on  one  Hand ;  nor  on 
the  other  can  it  extend  it’s  Claim  of  Communion  fo  far  over  the 
.Powers  of  the  Individual,  as  to  break  the  Laws  and  infringe  the 
Right  of  his  Individuality  y  that  is,  as  it  is  circumfcribed  by  the  Ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  univerfal  Communion  of  Nature  in  general,  fo  is  it’s 
Extent  limited  by  the  Rights  of  Man,  as  an  Individual.. 

^  Scav,  But  flill  I  don’t  fee  how  this  marks  out  any  Way  of  de¬ 
fining  where  the  Community  fhall  end  ;  for  it  may  in  this  Manner 
extend  to  every  Individual  of  the  whole  Race,  of  Man.  All  that  I 
find  in  your  Explanation  is,  that  a  certain  Portion  of  the  univerfal. 
, Communion  will,  by  the  different  and  limited  Powers  of  a  Number 
of  Men  living  together  upon  it,  be-  divided  into  a  certain  Number 
of  Shares,  and  confequently  the  Number  of  Pofleffors  becomes  de¬ 
fined  ;  but  what  if  I  add  another  Share  to  his  Portion,  I  may  add 
another  Pofleffor,  and  fo  another,  and  another,  ’till  it  extends  to  alL 

L.  Cra(].  Nay,  you  might  have  found  in  my  Explanation,  that  a 
Community  is  not  a  mere  Number  of  Identicals,  nor  are  the  Confii- 
tuents  mere  numerical  Individuals,  that  may  be  multiplied  at  Plea- 
fure,  or  even,  being  thus  multiplied,  would  increafe  the  Extent  and 

Power. 
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Power  of  the  Community  in  the  fame  Proportion.  No,  *  they  are 
Parts  and  Members  of  an  organiz’d  Body,  which  are,  by  the  Nature 
of  that  Organization,  defined  and  limited  in  Proportion  and  Relation 
to  each  other,  both  in  their  Powers  and  their  Number.  And,  when 
Inch  a  Body  is  come  to  it’s  compleat  natural  Form  and  Magnitude  in 
all  it’s  Power  and  Parts,  the  Addition  afterwards,  by  a  Number  of  any 
individual  Parts,  would  not  add  any  Thing  to  the  Nature  and  Powers 
of  fuch  Body,  but  Defoimity  and  Incumbrance,  and  therefore  could 
not,  by  any  Right  or  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Nature  of  that  Body, 
belong  to  it :  But  would  produce,  as  is  ever  the  Cafe  where  the  Laws 
of  Nature  are  deviated  from  or  perverted,  fome  horrible  unweildy 
helplefs  Monger.  Never  would  the  hundred  Hands  of  a  Briareus 
or  Gyges  produce  that  Strength,  that  would  be  found  in  the  true  ath¬ 
letic  Proportion  of  an  Hercules :  Nor  would  the  hundred  Eyes  of  Argus 
e\  ei  make  a  Lynccus And,  tho  it  be  faid  that  two  Heads  are  better 
than  one,  yet  one  natural  one  is  worth  all  the  three  of  a  Geryones. 

But  we  will  here  diftinguifh,  what  your  Objection  is  founded  upon 
in  the  confufed  Grofs,  namely,  that  this  Separation  of  a  diftinct  Com¬ 
munity  may  be  objected  to,  either  from  the  Right  the  reft  of  the 
World  has  to  prevent  fuch  Separation,  or  from  the  Right  that  this 
Community  has  to  extend  it  s  Influence  to  as  many  Individuals  as  it 
ftiall  pleafe.  Now  as  we  have,  in  the  firft  Part  of  this  Propofition, 
feen,  from  the  Right  of  private  Pofieflion  being  diftindly  applicable 
and  limitable  to  the  private  Neceflities  and  Powers  of  the  Individual, 
and  from  the  Individuality  of  this  Community  fuch  private  Pofieflion, 
being  there  in  the  fame  Manner  applicable  :  That  there  is  no  Right 
or  Claim,  that  the  World  has  upon  this  Community,  which  can  pre¬ 
vent  it’s  thus  holding  itfelf  a  diftineft  Body :  It  will  likewife  appear 
in  the  fecond  Part,  that  this  Communion  cannot  extend  it’s  Influence 

yctg  Xu[/.cc  ttt  (/.iguv  cvfxtiren  ctv£dyeaBctt  avoc\oyovy  I'yct  ftiyy  cvfJ.ftE'rglx  •— 
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to  any  Number  of  Individuals  it  (hall  pleafe,  and  therefore  has  in 
itfelf  no  Right  why  it  flhould  not  be  thus  limited,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  actually  thus  defined  by  the  Nature  of  it’s  own  Exiftence. 

For,  as  *  “  Nature  has  well  fet  the  Meafures  of  Property  by  the 
“  Extent  of  Man’s  Labour  and  the  Conveniencies  of  Life”,  fo  like- 
wife  hath  die  in  the  fame  Manner  fet  the  Boundaries  to  the  Influence 
of  a  Community,  as  one  Body,  by  the  Limitation  of  the  Powers  of 
that  Body,  and  the  Support  and  Conveniencies  of  it’s  Exiftence,  as  a 
Community.  Now  the  Powers  of  any  organiz’d  Body  cannot  be  in¬ 
finite  and  univerfal,  nor  would  become  fuch,  even  if  it  could  fuper- 
add  an  Infinitude  of  identical  Individuals  to  its  Body:  It’s  Power  is 
fyftematicaft  not  numeral,,  and  therefore  determin’d  and  defined  by 
the  Nature  of  that  Syftem;  and  therefore  you  fee,  when  it  is  once 
fuppos’d  compleatly  organiz’d,  and  full  in  all  it’s  Parts,  it  hath  no 
Right  in  Nature  or  Reafon  to  extend  it’s  Influence,  fo  as  to  add  one 
fin<de  Lidividual  more.  Thus  therefore,  in  the  abftradt  Reafon  of 
Things  and  Right,,  there  are  fuch  Beings  as  diftind:  Communities* 
arifing  from  and  founded  upon  the  common  general  Communion  of 
the  whole  Uni verfe:  That  every  Community  hath  hence  a  Right  to 
inftitute  itfelf  into  a  lawful  Government..  And  we  find  that  Nature 
hath,  in  Fa<ft,  portion’d  out  many  fuch  Communities,  and  that,  upon 
thefe  natural  diftindt  Interefts,  -f*  the  People  of  the  Earth  have  form’d 

themfelves 

*  Locke  on  Government,  Look  2.  §.  36.. 

f  If  a  Man  confiders  the  Face  of  Italy  in  general,  one  would  think  Nature  had  laid  it  out 
into  fuch  a  Variety  of  States  and  Governments  as  one  finds  in  it.  For  as  the  Alps  at  one  End, 
and  the  long  Range  of  Appennines ,  that  pafles  thro’  the  Body  of  it,  branch  out  on  all  Sides  into 
feveral  Divifions  ;  they  ferve  as  fo  many  natural  Boundaries  and  Fortifications  to  the  little  Ter¬ 
ritories  that  lie  among  them.  Accordingly  we  find  the  whole  Country  cut  into  a  Multitude  of 
particular  Kingdoms  and  Commonwealths,  in  the  oldefl:  Accounts  we  have  of  it,  ’till  the  Power 
of  the  Romans ,  like  a  Torrent  that  overflows  its  Banks,  bore  down  all  before  it,  and  fpread  it¬ 
felf  into  the  remotefl  Corners  of  the  Nation.  But,  as  that  exorbitant  Power  became  unable  to  lup- 
port  itfelf,  we  find  the  Government  of  Italy  again  broken  into  fuch  a  Variety  of  Subdivifions  as 

naturally 
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themfelves  into  various  Communities  and  Governments.  The  parti¬ 
cular  Produce  or  Scite  of  any  Country  is  enough  to  do  this  •  Nw  in 
the  fame  Country  the  maritime  Regions,  as  converfant  in  naval 

‘alrs’  and  that  Means  »  Poffeffion  of  an  Extent  of  Communion 
equal  to  the  Powers  and  Necellities  of  fuch  a  Community,  have 

gain  d  thence  a  diftinft  Intereft,  and  have  been  accordingly  often 
form’d  into  feparate  Governments  from  the  inland  Powers,  and  have 
been  able  to  fupport  themfelves  there.  Thus  the  Phoenicians,  on  the 
mantime  Places  of  many  Dominions,  form’d  naturally  themfelves 
into  diftmcft  Governments  and  could  never  be  undone  by  all  the 
Powers  of  the  Empires,  ’till  thofe  who  were  equally  Ikill’d  in  ma¬ 
ritime  Affairs  attacked  them,  and  then  the  Intereft  was  not  deffroy'd 
but  transferred  to  other  Hands.  In  the  fame  Manner  the  Ionians,  on 
the  Coaftso i  Af  a  minor. ,  with-held  the  Power  of  Perjia  from  ftretch 
;ng  out  it’s  Hands  even  to  its  own  Coafts  j  and,  even  amid  ft  all 
the  Devaftation  of  War,  and  Treachery  of  Politics,  preferv’d  them 
felves  and  their  Liberty  for  many  Ages }  ’till  the  Intereft  was  attain 
transferred,  *  as  it  was  often,  and  thro’  many  Hands,  by  new  Chan¬ 
nels  of  1  rade  being  open’d,  or  new  Inventions  in  naval  Affairs,  that 
transferr  d  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  into  fuch  Hands  as  were  poffefs’d 
of  thefe  Powers.  Obferve  here  of  the  Phoenicians,  what  will  hold 
true  of  the  trading  Powers  in  general,  that,  where-ever  they  fettled  on 
a  Continent,  they  preferv’d  themfelves  diftinft,  becaufe  there  the  ma¬ 
ritime  and  land  Intcrefts  are  not  interwoven,  but,  where  they  fettled  on 
Iflands  or  Peniflands,  they  in  Time  became  interwoven  amongft  the 
People,  becaufe  in  fuch  Scites  the  Land  and  Maritime  are  interwoven 
Thus  Portugal  of  our  Days  is  naturally  a  diftindt  Intereft  from  Spain, 

naturally  tints  with  its  Situation. - Addifon\  Travels.  I  could  not  but  tranfcribe  this  in  the 

Margin’  as  it  mows,  that  there  is  Ground  in  the  Faft  for  this  Obfervation,  tho’  the  Obfervation 
is  founded  on  Principles  very  different  from  thofe  I  purfue. 

*  See  lfaac  Cafaub.  Annot.  in  Chronic  Eufeb.  apud  Polyb.  de  Imp.  Maris  . 
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■and,  in  the  Courle  of  Time,  the  Vigor  of  it’s  Principles  hath  efta* 
blifh’d  it  into  a  diftindt  Government.  Tims  too  the  United  Provinces * 
that  are  a  diftindt  Intereft,  have  likewife  form’d  themfelves  into  a 
diftindt  Government.  On  the  contrary,  where  there  have  been  many 
Governments  founded  upon  one  Intereft,  they  have  all  as  naturally 
run  into  one  Government.  What  other  Reafon  can  be  given,  why 
Caflile ,  Navarre ,  and  other  Kingdoms  fhould  be  fwallow’d  up  by  the 
Powers  of  the  Greater,  while  Portugal ,  at  that  Time  not  more  power¬ 
ful,  hath  preferv’d  itfelf?  On  the  Continent  there  are  numberlefs 
Examples,  but  particularly  with  us  at  Home ;  England ,  *  where 
the  Inland  and  Maritime  are  intimately  connedted  and  interwove,  is 
the  Subject  of  one  common  Intereft ;  and,  tho’  there  were  at  firft 
divers  Governments  upon  this  one  Intereft,  yet  muft  they  in  Courfe 
of  Time,  as  in  Fadt  they  have,  all  devolve  into  that  one  of  Great* 

Britain . 

But  then  it  muft  be  here  obferv’d,  that  thefe  Interefts  of  a  Coun¬ 
try  are  fuch  only  relative  to  the  Wants  and  Confumption  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  that  Country,  together  with  the  Application  of  their 
Powers  to  fuch  Intereft.  A  Country  may  be  naturally  portion’d  out 
into  many  diftindt  Interefts,  would  the  People  be  content  to  live  with¬ 
in  the  Produce  of  fuch:  Yet  likewife  it  is  capable  of  one  general  In¬ 
tereft,  when  the  Application  of  the  Powers  and  the  Wants  and  Con¬ 
fumption  of  its  Inhabitants  extend  throughout  the  whole  Territory. 
On  the  other  Hand,  it  may  be  capable  of  feveral  diftindt  Interefts, 
but  not  be  divided  into  thefe  Interefts*  ’till  the  Induftry  of  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants  fhall  cultivate  that  particular  Property,  which  renders  it  capable 
of  fuch  a  diftindt  Intereft.  Thus  the  Olyntbii ,  at  the  Time  of  the 
Peloponnejian  War,  feeing  what  Ufe  other  People  made  of  the  Produce, 
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and  advantageous  Situation,  of  their  Country,  feeling  (as  it  were) 
their  natural  Strength,  began  to  find  their  natural  Interefi,  and,  by 
Application  to  it,  were  forming  themfelves  into  a  feparate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Government ;  and  as  Cleigenes  of  Acanthus ,  who  firft  gave 
Notice  of  this  to  the  Lacedemonians ,  fays :  *  {  What  can  hinder  or 
forbid  that  they  fhould,  for  they  have  within  themfelves  Ship  Wood 
in  great  Plenty,  many  commodious  Ports  and  Havens,  whence  by 
Trade  they  will  and  do  raife  large  Revenues,  and  are  fully  peopled, 

‘  from  the  Fruitfulnefs  and  great  Plenty  of  Stock  in  the  Country?’ 
Thus  too  it  was  the  Application  of  Trade  and  Commerce  by  the  Hoi - 
landers  to  the  maritime  Scite  of  the  United  Provinces ,  that  render’d  them 
a  diftindf  People.  The  Difcovery  of  Portugueze  Afm  was  not  the  leaft 
Help  that  animated  and  gave  Activity  to  the  Powers  of  Portugal.  On  the 
other  Hand,  as  where  Governments,  in  their  Nature,  are  founded  on  the 
narrow  Bafis  of  Self-prefervation  and  domeftic  Liberty,  and,  in  their 
Confritution,  are  unfit  for  enlarg’d  Dominions.  The  Increafe  of  Trade 
and  Wealth,  as  in  Sparta  of  Old,  and  Genoa  in  thefe  Days,  by  in- 
creafing  the  Ballance  of  Money  above  the  Ballance  of  Land,  inter¬ 
weaving  them  into  the  Interefi:  of  the  Continent,  would  thus  politi¬ 
cally  defiroy  their  Independency ;  tho’  they  might  by  Nature  have  re¬ 
main’d a  difiindl  Interefi  and  independent.  Thus  too  Venice,  which 
is  a  difiindl  Interefi  naturally,  had  well  nigh  politically  perifhed. 
Hence  likewife  may  be  refolv’d  a  Difficulty,  which  at  firfi  Sight 
feems  an  Objedion  to,  but,  rightly  underfiood,  is  a  Confirmation  of 
this  Dodlrine.  We  read  that  in  the  more  early  Ages  of  the  World, 
and  in  the  firft  Peopling  any  Country,  that  that  Country  was  moftly 
divided  into  many  little  Kingdoms  and  Governments,  and  that  al¬ 
ways  in  the  Courfe  of  Time  thefe  run  into  one.  And  on  the  con- 
tiary,  in  maritime  Places,  and  fuch  Situations  as  were  any  how  ca- 
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pable  of  receiving  the  Application  of  any  particular  Cultuie  os  Ma¬ 
nufacture,  tho’  the  Inhabitants  were  at  firft  all  under  one  Intereft  and 
Empire,  upon  fuch  Application  they  always  divided  again  into  many 
feveral  Powers  and  Empires.  Now  what  can  be  found  to  determine 
precifely,  which  of  thefe  different  States  of  the  People  are  founded 
on  the  natural  Intereft  of  the  Country  ?  Whether  it  be  of  one  Inte¬ 
reft,  or  divided  into  many  ?  And  why  the  original  State  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  when  it  was  divided  into  many  free  Goverments,  was  not  as 
natural  as  when  it  came  under  the  Dominion  of  one  ?  It  was,  I  fay, 
equally  as  natural,  becaufe',  in  the  more  early  and  Ample  Life  of  the 
World,  the  Wants  and  Confumption,  and  therefore  the  Communion, 
of  no  State  could  extend  fo  far,  as  Luxury  and  Vanity  afterwards 
extended  it.  At  the  firft  any  Region  that  had  enough  of  Tillage  and 
enough  of  Pafturage,  with  a  Command  of  Water,  was  a  diftincft  In- 
tcrefT to  that  People  that  inhabited  it :  And  hence,  in  the  infant  Ages 
of  Government,  their  Differences  and  Wars  were  merely  for  Elbow- 
Room  or  Water.  But  when  Luxury,  and  a  more  extenfive  Relifh  of 
Life,  began  to  extend  their  Wants,  then  muff  their  Communion  and 
Intercourfe  be  extended,  and  the  State  eftablifh’d  on  a  larger  Intereft ; 
and  fo  inverfely  on  the  other  Suppofition.  Thus  ftill  we  fee  it  is 
thefe  Interefts  that  form  Men  into  Communities,  and  that  this  Com¬ 
munion  is  the  creating  Caufe  of  Government. 

It  being  thus  then,  that  by  the  Influence  of  Property  ariies  Do¬ 
minion  )  and  by  the  Intervention  of  fuch  private  Property,  that  par¬ 
ticular  Communities  acquire  a  diftinff  Principle  of  Individuality  ;  we 
are  next  to  fee  what  Influence  this  has  in  the  Form  or  Frame  of  fuch 
Communities ;  how  with  the  Conftituents  the  various  Connexions 
and  Dependencies  of  the  fecond  Kind  of  Perfons  upon  the  Firft,  the 
Poffeffors  of  the  Property ;  and  how  the  various  Connexions  of  thefe 
Poffeffors,  in  Proportion  to  their  Intereft  amongft  one  another,  and 
their  refpe&ive  greater  or  leffer  Intereft  over  the  fecond  Kind  of  Per¬ 
fons  •  how  thefe  Connexions  and  Dependencies  create  this  or  that  Form 

K  2  of 
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of  Empire  or  Dominion.  But  as  fuch  kind  of  Proportions  or  abrtraft 
Truths  comprehend  almoft  numberlefs  Cafes,  and  are  capable  of  as 

1*1  i  one  general  Theorem  to 

which  they  may  be  ail  referred. 

I  fuppofe  we  fhall  be  agreed,  let  us  found  Government  on  what 
.  "nciPlcs  foever,  that  it  is  that  actuating  Power  by  which  a  People 
is  directed  in  its  Adions .  upon  thofe  Objects  which  it  hands  related 
to  as  a  Community,  that  is,  in  regard  to  its  Intered  as  a  Community. 

ow  t,ils.  Intereft  of  the  Community  we  have  found  to  be  the  whole 
Communion  of  all  the  Powers  and  Capacities  of  the  feveral  indivi¬ 
dual  Confhtuents,  confpiring  by  a  Confociation  of  fuch  Powers  into 
one  organized  Whole.  Which,  as  it  hath  to  i-tfelf  a  didind  Principle 
of  Individuality,  hath  likewife  an  Intered  of  this  Individuality  di- 
ltindt  from  that  of  the  particular  Conftituents,  confidered  as  feparate 
and  independent :  And  which,  as  it  fubfifts  by  a  Kind  of  Organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  confpiring  Powers  of  the  united  Condiments,  would 
be  dedroyed  by  any  felfifh,  partial,  or  unequal  Direction  of  thofe 
Powers  in  the  Individual.  That  is,  thofe  Relations  under  which  this 
common  Intered  exids,  and  by  which  it  fubfids,  are  different  from 
and  ^confident  with  thofe,  by  which  the  Intered  of  the  Individual 
exilrs,  refpeding  only  its  partial  Individuality.  Now  as  the  Whole 
of  thofe  Relations  of  Things  under  which  any  Being  exids,  is  called 

its  Nature  ;  fo  that  Power  in  Man,  which  perceives  thofe  Relations 

is  called  Reafon.  And,  as  you-  fee  there  are  Relations  confident  or  in- 
confident  with  the  true  Nature,  fo  there  is  a  right  Reafon  and  a 
wrong.  And  as  thofe  Adions  which  regard  the  true  Whole  of  the 
Nature  of  that  Being  they  are  exerted  upon,  are  the  Adions  of  right 
Reafon;  fo  thofe  which  regard  only  fome  partial  feliifh  Portion 
unequal  to,  and  inconfident  with  the  Whole,  and  difproportionate 
to  the  true  Nature  of  that  Whole  (however,  in  regard  to  that  Portion 
they  are  at  that  Time  right,)  may  be  called  Affedion,  and,  in  Con- 
tradidindion  to  Reafon,  Will.  As  in  Man  that  uniform  Tenor  of  the 
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reafoning  Power,  that  at  all  Times  extends  to  the  Whole  of  his 
Nature,  is  called  right  Reafon  ;  fo  thofe  partial  and  unequal  Sallies 
of  it,  which  by  Fits  and  Starts  confine  its  View  to  any  felfifh  Por¬ 
tion  of  this  Nature,  are  called  Affeftion  and  Will.  Hence  the  com¬ 
mon  Intereft,  as  above  defcribed,  could  neither  be  formed  nor  admi- 
niftered  by  Will,  becaufe  Will,  by  the  very  Nature  of  it,  is  unequal 
to  itfelf,  unequal  and  difpropotionate  to  the  Whole  of  the  Nature  of 
this  Intereft,  and  many  Times,  as  ftiall  happen,  abfolutely  inconfiftent 
with  it.  The  right  Intereft  of  the  whole  Community,  as  above  de¬ 
fcribed,  can  never  be  limited  to  the  Reafon  of  any  partial  actuating 
Power  of  fuch  Community,  becaufe  the  Reafon  of  lucii,  however 
right  it  may  be,  in  refpedt  of  its  partial  Individuality,  is,  in  legard  to 
the  Reafon  which  fhould  guide  the  Whole,  what  Will  or  Affection  is, 
in  regard  to  Man’s  right  Reafon.  The  Reafon  then  ot  that  actuating 
Power  only,  whofe  Intereft  extends  to  and  circumfcribes  the  Intereft 
of  the  Whole,  can  be  the  right  Reafon  of  the  Whole.  Where  then 
the  Ballance  of  Property  or  this  Intereft  is,  there  will  be  the  right 
Reafon  of  the  Whole ;  and,  where  this  Intereft  is,  there  will  be  the 
Power,  not  an  abfolute  irrefiftible  Power,  but  a  Power  to  controul 
the  Will  of  the  Whole,  becaufe  by  its  Connexion  with  this  Intereft 
it  fubfifts'  by  it,  and  becaufe,  tho’  Will  may  not  in  every  particular 
Inftance  fee  this  it’s  right  Intereft,  yet  the  reafoning  Part  has  fuch  In¬ 
fluence  ,  by  Means  of  all  the  inciting  Objedts,  that  can  affedf  Will, 
being  in  it’s  Hands,  that  it  does  in  every  Inftance  lead  it.  Having 
therefore  fhown  that  the  Power,  Reafon,  and  Will  of  the  whole 
Community  are  naturally  connected,  and  connected  under  the  Intereft 
of  the  Whole,  and  refide  where  is  found  the  Ballance  of  the  Property 
in  the  Community ;  which  Ballance  is  determined  by  the  Scites  and 
Circumftances  of  a  Country  and  it’s  People:  We  will  venture  to  fay>, 
in  the  Words  of  Mr.  Harrington ,  that  *  “  all  Government  is  In- 


tereft. 


*■  Harrington  $  Syftem  of  Polit.  Chap.  2.  Aphorifm  10,  &c, 
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tereft,  and  the  predominant  [Interefl]  gives  the  Matter  or  Founda- 

“  tion  of  Government.  If  one  Man’s  be  the  Whole,  or  two  Parts  in 

“  three  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory,  the  Interefl  of  one  Man  is 
“  the  predominant  Interefl. 


“  Ic  a  few  Men  have  the  Whole,  or  two  Parts  in  three  of  the 
11  whole  Land  or  Territory,  the  Interefl  of  the  Few,  or  of  the  No- 
"  bility,  is  the  predominant  Interefl,  and,  were  there  any  fuch  Thino 
m  Nature,  would  caufe  a  pure  Ariflocracy. 

“  ,beinS  fo  t]lat  Pure  Ariftocracy,  or  the  Nobility  having  the 
aole,  or  two  Parts  in  three  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory 
“  WIthout  a  Moderator  or  Prince  to  ballance  them,  is  a  State  of  War 
in  which  every  one,  as  he  grows  eminent  or  potent,  afpires  to  Mo-1 
“  narchy:  And  that  not  any  Nobility  can  have  Peace,  or  can  reign 
without  having  fuch  a  Moderator  or  Prince,  as  on  one  Side  thev 
“  may  ballance  and  hold  in  from  being  abfolute,  and  on  the  other 
“  Slde  may  ballance  or  hold  them  and  their  Factions  from  fly,n»  out 
into  Arms:  It  follows  that,  if  a  few  Men  have  the  Whole,  or  two 
Paits  in  three  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory,  the  Interefl  of  the 

“  ,N0l:ll'7>  bei"S  the  Predominant,  mufl  of  Neceffity  produce  regu- 
Jated  monarchy.  b 

If  the  Many  or  the  People  have  the  Whole,,  or  two  Parts  in 

1  hree  ©f  the  whole  Land  or  Territory,  the  Interefl  of  the  Manv 

the  People,  is  the  predominant  Interefl,  and  caufes  Demo- 
tc  cracy.” 

But  we  will  not  reft  fatisfied  with  this  : — However  the  Theory  may 
hold  good  in  lerms,  and  howfoever  thofe  Terms  may  accord  with¬ 
in-  themfelves.  The  bare  abftradt  Type  of  Truth  is  not  fufficient 
Proof  in  thefe  pradical  Sciences  :  Let  us  look  out  to  the  Things  them- 
lelves,  not  for  Circumftances  that  feem  to  favour  it,  and  mutually 
require  fuch  an  Hypothefis  to  folve  their  Workings ;  not  making  this 
rhe  Standard,  and  then  applying  to  it  fuch  ambiguous  Appearances  as 
wou/d  fait  to  any  Rule  (which,  to  the  Opprobrium  of  Mathematic 


Reafoning, 
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Reafoning,  hath  been  too  much  the  Method  of  the  Geometric  Theo- 
rift).  But  let  us  only  then  regard  it,  while  we  find  it  Hand  in  Hand 
with  FaCt,  fo  clofely  wedded  to'  real  and  practical  Truth,  that  it  ex- 
ifts  but  in  that  Conjunction  ;  and,  when  it  would  take  one  Step  fur¬ 
ther  than  that  is  able  to  go,  let  us  no  more  regard  it ;  away  with  it  to 
the  vagrant  Company  of  thole  vifionary  Exuviee  of  the  Epicurea?jy 


Qitce  quafi  Membrana  fummo  de  Corpore  Rerum 
Decerptez  volitant  ultro  citroque  per  Auras, 


There  may  be  many  a  Syftem,  like  the  perpetual  Motion,  that  lhall 
boaft  every  Requifite  of  Truth  in  Theory,  and  have  fuch  flattering 
Appearances  in  FaCt,  that  we  may  fet  it  a  going  ;  but  if  we  are  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  firft  Succefs,  and  call  in  our  Friends  to  fee  this  long- 
wilh’d  for  Effect,  we  lhall  ever,  to  our  Difgrace,  find,  that  fome  la¬ 
tent  fundamental  Error  hath  put  it  to  a  Stand,  If  theiefore  this 
Theory  be  true,  it  Ihould  not  only  be  able  to  account  lor  here  and 
there  a  loofe  detach’d  FaCt,  but  be  found  at  all  Times,  and  in  all 
Events,  fo  intimately  interwove  with  the  FaCts  themfelves,  that  the 
Event  is  in  Part  an  EffeCt  of  this  as  a  Caufe.  And  indeed  it  hath 
always  been  found  fo  to  operate,  by  the  Men  bell  able  to  fee  its  Ope¬ 
rations,  the  Legiflators  and  Founders  of  Governments.  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  whenever  they  have  found  it  Policy,  or  thought  it  proper, 
to  fupport  or  frame  any  particular  Form  of  Government,  they  have 
ever  had  efpecial  Care  to  the  throwing  this  Foundation  into  fuch 
Modes  and  Portions,  as  lhall  be  productive  in  Practice  of  fuch  a 
Form.  And  whenever  they  have  found  a  People  in  Confufion,  from 
their  acting  after  one  Form  of  Policy,  while  the  Ballance  that  has 
Ihifted  requires  another  Form,  they  have  ever  been  fuccefsful  in  re- 
lloring  Peace,  by  putting  the  People  into  that  Frame  that  fuch  a 
Foundation  requires,  and  will  aCt  with.  For,  as  Ariftotle  fays,  “  there 
“  are  two  Things  to  be  regarded  in  Policy  :  Firft,  whether  fuch  Po¬ 
lities, 
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lines  be  o:  lgmatly  right  in  Nature,  and  then  whether  they  contain 
any  Thing  in  their  1‘oundation  incongruous  to  their  Conftituticn  *  ” 
But  one  Thing  more  j  before  I  quote  any  Examples,  I  muft  obferve 
from  Mr.  Harrington ,  that  thofe  Examples  may  not  be  mifunder- 
itood ;  namely,  that  f  an  Ariftocracy  or  State  of  Nobility,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  People,  govern  by  a  King ;  and,  to  exclude  a  King,  muft 
govern  by  the  People :  Nor  is  there,  without  a  Senate  or  Mixture  of 
„  Iiltocracy>.  any  popular  Government.  Whence,  tho’,  for  Difcourfe 
ake,  .  Politicians  fpeak  of  pure  Ariftocracy  and  pure  Democracy, 

there  is  no  Inch  Thing  as  either  of  thefe  in  Nature,  Art  or  Ex- 
ample.  ’ 


But  to  proceed  —  We  find  that  Jofeph  (the  moft  ancient  feienti- 
fic  Lawgiver  that  the  Hiftory  of  Man  knows,  and  Founder  of  the 
wiftft  Polity  that  perhaps  ever  was)  we  find  I  fay,  that,  in  his  efta- 
blifhmg  the  Egyptian  Monarchy,  lie  contrived  to  throw  two  Parts  in 
three  of  the  whole  Land  or  Territory  into  the  Hands  of  the  Monarch 
that  the  Ballance  of  Power  might  be  where  the  Government  was. 
I  fay  two  Parts  in  three,  becaufe  he  bought  all  the  Land,  except  that 
which  belonged  to  the  Church,  +  which  was  one  Third.  And  to 
iecure  the  Government,  by  fecuring  this  Ballance  from  recoiling 
“  he  rern°ved  the  People  to  Cities,  from  one  End  of  the  Borders  of 

“  ESyP1'  even  t0  the  othe<-  End  thereof  §  }"  that  fo  he  might  erafe 
out  of  their  Hearts  the  very  Memory  of  their  Houfe  and  Home 
And  accordingly  this  Ballance,  and  this  Monarchy,  continued  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  uncorrupted  for  more  Ages  than  any  other,  before  or 
fince. 

On  the  contrary  we  fee  that  Mofes,  whofe  Order  was  to  eftablifh  a 
Commonwealth,  does  accordingly  inftitute  an  equal  Diftribution  of 


v  Arilt.  Lib.  2.  cap, 
t  The  Art  of  Lawgiving,  B.  i.  Ci  a 
J  Diodorus  Sicul.  Lib.  z. 
i  Genefis,  Chap,  xlvii.  21. 
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the  Land  of  Canaan  amongft  the  People,  making  the  Number  of 
Lots  equal  to  the  Number  of  Freemen.  “  To  thefe  the  Land  (hall 
f£  be  divided  for  an  Inheritance,  according  to  the  Number  of  Names. 
£C  To  the  many  thou  {halt  give  the  more  Inheritance,  and  to  the 
«  fewer  thou  fhalt  give  the  lefs  Inhertance  ”  *. 

Upon  the  fame  Principles,  to  the  fame  Purpofes,  £hall  we  find  the 
Government  of  Crete  founded,  whether  Rinos ,  or  fome  more  ancient 
King  of  the  Ifles,  was  their  Founder  ;  we  find  the  Country  divided 
into  many  equal  Shares  or  Fees,  which  could  not  be  alienated  in  Part 
fo  as  to  become  otherwife  divided ;  nor  could  any  two  of  them  be 
confolidated  into  one,  by  any  Accumulation  whatever. 

In  like  Manner  and  from  this  Model  did  Lycurgus  form  the  Spar¬ 
tan  Government,  by  dividing  their  Territory  into  many  equal  Shares, 
that  there  might  be  a  Ballance  of  Property  fuitable  to  the  equal 
Powers  of  a  Republic  -f,  and  that  he  might  take  away  all  Occafion 
of  Infolence,  Envy,  and  Contumely,  and  all  Luxury,  and  thofe  yet 
more  rooted  and  noxious  Maladies  of  Government,  the  Inequality  of 
Riches  and  Poverty.  He  prevailed  with  the  Pofleflors  to  give  all 
their  Property  in  to  the  Community,  and  receive  it  again  under  a 
more  even  equable  Diftribution,  that  they  might  live  upon  even  and 
equal  Terms  with  one  another,  as  common  equal  Conftituents  of  the 
Public  Community,  whole  Intereft  was  in  common.  And  fo  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  did  he  fee  this  Foundation  to  be  to  the  very  Being  of 
the  Republic,  that  he  guarded  it’s  Continuance,  by  all  Ways  and 
Means  that  he  could  devife,  wherever  he  fufpedted  it  liable  to  be 
corrupted.  And  by  fome  indeed  luch  Means,  fo  difcongruous  to 
Human  Nature,  that,  in  the  moft  abjedl  Degree  of  Slavery,  it  would 
fcarce  bear  with,  and  which  indeed  incroach  further  upon  the  Right 

*  Numbers,  Chap.  xxvi.  a/.  55. 
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Plutarch,  in  Vita  Lycurgi. 
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of  the  Individual,  than  any  Government  can  have  any  Right  to  do, 
i  et  inch  unnatural  Policy  always  becomes  neceffary,  where  Polity  is 
conftrain’d  beyond  the  Garb  of  Nature.  Still  Nature  will  recoil  and 
iuch  forced  Schemes  become  impracticable  ;  for,  in  fpite  of  all’ Pre¬ 
caution,  Property,  like  the  heavy  Bearing  of  the  Sea,  will  work  itfelf 
.ome  Breach  thro’  this  artificial  Back,  and  with  it’s  Deluge  bear 
<  own  a  1  before  it,  ’till  it  find  it’s  own  natural  Level.  And  accord- 

1P‘S/  'VC  r'c  1 11S  Confhtution  thus  perverted,  whether  by  the  Force 
of  Nature,  or  the  Fault  of  the  Legiflator,  or  both,  I  know  not. 

♦i,..  ’Who  loves  to  triumph  over  the  Faults  of  others,  fays 
ha,,  by  a  Fault  in  the  very  Foundation  of  the  Government,  it  was 
thus  liaWe  to  be  corrupted  :  For  tho’  the  Legiflator  had  equally  di- 
vided  ne  Property,  and  provided  for  the  keeping  and  prefervino- 
theie  Shares  intire  and  leparate,  by  forbidding  that  any  Fee  Should  be 

"W  by  S;ile  or  Purcbafe ;  yet.  as  .he Landl.Cders  were  capabte 
0t  making  or  receiving  a  Devife,  the  fame  Effedt  took  Place.  And 
tnus  it  came  about,  that  fome  were  in  Poffeffion  of  ample  and  afflu 
ent  Fortunes,  while  others  were  in  very  indigent  and  narrow  Streights 
mt  it  more  efpecially  appears  by  this,  that  f  whereas  the  Whofe  of 
e  Fees  was  capable  of  fupporting  a  Mufter  of  fifteen  Hundred 

7  01  uV  th‘rty  Thoufand  Foot;  there  were  fcarce  a  Thoufand 

an  holders  into  fo  few  Hands  had  the  accumulated  Property  con- 

“Tould  afle  m  e,Mannei;  WC  read  in  Z™°phon,  «  If  any  one  now 
„  T-  .  ^  C’.  whethec  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus  l'eem  likely  at  this 

me  to  remain  firm  and  uncorrupted,  I  dare  not  affirm  any  ffich 

Thing  s  and  he  then  proceeds  thro’  the  whole  Chapter  to  give 
e  Reafons  +— — for  as  already  the  People  have  del  Wed  ffiat 
Ba  lance,  upon  which  they  were  founded,  by  introducing  Riches  and 

*  De  Repub.  Lib.  2.  r.  9. 

J  E l  tk/xe  bpo ilo,  el  ”rt  xl  W  L,  ~  ,  ,  -A  rift.  Lib.  de  Repub.  Lib.  2.  cap.  9. 

"  m  V!£W!  °,&  *  <*  x!(0V^  0/  t  r  t‘ 

cm..*,  Zenop.  JUcedxmoniorum  Polida.  Cy.  ,4*  “X* 
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unequal  Property,  they  have  already  corrupted  the  Conftitution. 
Partakers  of  the  fame  Fate,  thro’  the  lame  Effefts,  were  the  otner 
two  Sifter  Governments  of  Crete  and  Carthage-,  and  in  t  e  11  > 
likewife,  was  the  Republic  of  Ifrael  thus  corrupted  :  When  in  the 
latter  Days  the  Divinity  of  their  Policy  was  withdrawn,  and  they 
left  to  adminifter  their  State  by  the  Human.  But  what  was  a  Fault 
in  the  Foundation  of  thofe  Governments  of  Human  Inftitution,  feems 
by  the  Divine  Legiflator  to  have  been  mixed  purpofely  in  this,  as  a 
natural  Means  of  Corruption  to  bring  it  to  it’s  End,  when  it  fhould 
be  ftripped  of  it’s  Divine  Support,  and  when  it’s  appointed  Hour,  the 

Fulnefs  of  Time,  fhould  come. 

Built  precifely  on  the  fame  Foundation,  and  of  fimilar  Structure, 
as  partaking  of  the  fame  common  Principles  of  Nature,  were  thofe 
ancient  Governments  of  Northern  Europe ,  beft  known  by  the  Name 
of  German ,  or  Gomerian  -,  I  have  faid,  as  partaking  of  the  fame  Prin¬ 
ciples,  but  I  am  rather  inclin’d  to  think  thefe  the  Prototype  of  this 
Policy,  and  of  this  Nature  of  Government,  and  that  thofe  of  Greece 
have  all  arofe  out  of  this  Syftem :  Of  which  ancient  Governments 
the  Memory,  and  almoft  Name,  is  loft,  except  what  imperfect  Hints 
are  able  to  "be  colle&ed  from  thofe  who  have  been  curious  to  fearch 
out  the  broken  Vcfligia  and  Ruins  of  fo  noble  a  Structure ;  which 
Remains  we  will  the  rather  endeavour  to  explain,  becaufe,  as  in  them 
we  may  fee  the  firft  Eilays  of  this  Policy,  at  the  fame  Time  that  we  fee 
the  firft  rude  Traces  of  infant  Government,  we  may  the  more  diftindly 
obferve  the  Connexion  and  Influence  they  have  ever  had  on  one  another 
refpectively,  how  the  Origin  of  the  one  has  been  the  Creating  of  the 
other;  and  how  every  Procefs  in  the  former  has  been  conftantly  attended 
with  fome  correfpondent  Refinement  and  Revolution  in  the  latter;  and 
as  perhaps  it  may,  in  fome  Meafure,  illuftrate  thePIiftory  of  thofelnftitu- 
tions  which  did  originally  give  Rife  to  all  the  prefent  Governments  df 
Europe. 

Now  that  Japhet  was  extended  and  had  peopled  what  is  called 
the  Ijles  of  the  Gentiles,  is  beyond  all  Doubt :  And  that,  by  thefe  lf.es 
-  L  2 
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Oj  the  Gentiles,  is  underftood  the  maritime  Parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
comprehending  Greece,  Italy,  and  all  Europe  is  umvJJ  a 
that  all  theft  Parts,  by  the  htetcottrfc  rf  ^rZcfliT  ‘ 

theBaT  of  It  grtt  Kingdom^’  ''"hT’  “  ^  ^  °f 

•1«  Pteftn.  Cafe)  „  al,  reaLabie  Sa t^oT  ^  “  *  **»  ta 

tend  •  T’  °r  ^  W3S  tlle  firft  that  we  know  of,  who  began  to  ex 
in  PW, 7!"  r,fCk  “d  fcft  took  its  Rife 

t jyht 

by  the  Patriarchal  Kind  of  Cover™, "8"  S0,er”'d 

nem  Gents' CondtoH^Se!  ^  ^  &  FiIi“m  Mannum  0"S!- 

t  Pherecydes  apud  Tertullianum  de  Corona.  Ctf.  ,7.  WW*. 

In  the  feme  Manner  M^ttwfr^ethrEm  la  r?'-  s“^tmiath.. - 

afterwards  it  was  called  Europe,  or  fomethin/f^  '°°  *' *  NamC  fr°m  G"’  in  the  Pame  Manner 
that  Jupiter  Hole  from  Phoenicia  That  theV  t0  that’  after  ‘he  favourite  Miftrefs 

ihould  he  derived  upITo  ,arge a  ^  ^  °f 

this  Corner,  or  vvhofe  Parts  had  no  CnnmS  •  .  e  WorId>  that  had  no  Connexion  with 

the  favourite  Miilrefs  of  a  great  Monarch  rdTnl  T  ’ S  paIpablp  abfurd  :  B«  that 

Name  to  it,  there  is  Example  in  Hiiiorv  and  ?  °f  Countrp  ihould  give  her 

P  m  HUtory,  and  in  the  Hiitory  of  this  very  Kingdom. 


Hertha ) 


'v 
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Hertha)  and  the  Council  of  his  Secretary  *  Taaut .  His  firft  Step' 
was  to  deftroy  all  Diftindtion  of  Property  as  held  by  private  Pof- 
feflors,  if  making  the  Whole  become  the  Property  of  the  congregate 
Whole  of  the  People,  become  now  a  one  Community,  and  every 
Poffeffor  only  a  Tenant  holding  under  that  Community  by  the  Year. 
And  accordingly  he  divided  the  Whole  into  Shares  or  Lots,  and  ||  di- 
ftributed  them  to  the  feveral  Families  or  Clans,  according  to  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Landholders  in  fuch  Clan ;  the  referv’d  Rents  of  which  were 
the  Revenue  of  the  whole  Community,  to  fupply  the  Services  and 
Neceffities  of  the  State,  and  the  Appointments  of  the  Crown  and 
Magiftracy.  And  to  a  Government  in  fuch  Circumftances,  which 
made  it  neceffary,  almoft  every  Age,  to  dilcharge  its  Overburthen  of 
People  by  great  Colonies,  no  Policy  could  be  better  adapted  for, 
while  they  were  forced  to  change  their  Houfe  and  Home  yearly, 
there  could  be  none  of  that  habitual  Love  of  Home,  which,  conff- 
dering  fuch  Migrations  as  very  grievous  and  like  Banilhment,  might 
obftrutf:  this  neceffary  Meafure  :  §  And  this  Reafon  themfelves  gave 

of  this  Eftablilhment.  Another  Reafon  which  they  likewife  give  of 
this  Policy  is  this,  that  the  Property  was  defignedly  fo  equally  divid¬ 
ed,  and  in  common  diffributed  ,  *  as  a  natural  F oundation  of  a  De~ 


*  *' Ov  AiyvirliOi  fiv  ixcthtjccv.  Sancco ninth. 

-j~  Sub  illo  nihil  erat  cujufquam  privatum— —  nec  fignare  Solum  aut  partiri  Limite  Campum 


Fas  erat,  in  Medium  quserebant...  — — . Microbii  Saturn.  Lib.  i.  cap.  8. 


£  Nec  quifquam  agri  Modum  certum  aut  Fines  proprios  habet,  fed  Magilliatus  Sc  Principes  in 
Annos  fingulos  Gentibus  Cognationibufque  Hominum  qui  una  coeunt,  quantum  Sc  quo  Loco  \  ilum 

eft  Agri  attribuunt.  Ccefar  de  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  6.  §.  20. 

Privati  ac  feparati  Agri  apud  eos  nihil  eft,  neque  longius  Anno  remanere  in  Loco  colendi  Caufa. 

licet.  Ibid.  Lib.  4.  §.2. 

||  - Pro  Numero  Cultorum.  Tacit.  Germ.  §.  26.. 

§  Ne,  aflidua  Confuetudine  capti,  Studium  Belli  gerendi  Agricultura  commutent.  Cafar  d c 
Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  6.  §.  20. 

Ne  latos  Fines  parare  ftudeant,  potentiorefque  humiliores  Pofieftionibus  expellant, 


ne  qua  oriatur  Pecunite  Cupiditas,  qua  ex  Re  Fadiones  Diftenfionefque  nafeuntur  :  Ut  Animi 
iEquitate  Plebem  contineant,  quum  fuas  quifque  Opes  aequaricum  potentiffimis  vidcat.  Ccefar  de 

Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  6.  §.  20. 

mocracy. 
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H loc racy.  And  fmtable  to  as  confequent  on  fuch  a  Foundation  we  find 
inch  a  Democracy,  a  *  Senate  deliberating,  the  King  or  any  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  propohng,  and  the  whole  People  confirming.  The  fupreme  exe¬ 
cuting  Magistrate  f  was  elective  by  the  Voice  of  the  Whole  but 

'  1!1>  4'  °Ut  of  I1  Partlcular  Order.  Amongft  the  molt:  ancient  Traces 
M  e  can  find  of  this  Government,  we  fee  the  People  divided  into  Tens 

and  Hundreds,  where  every  Man,  as  of  equal  Property,  was 

P°Wer’  and  eclually  capable,  in  his  Turn,  of  being 
elected  Magiftrate  of  his  refpeftive  Tything  or  Hundred,  where  all 
and  every  one  were  equally  bound  to  that  private  Community  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  State  in  general,  for  the  peaceable  and  good  Beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Whole,  and  every  Individual  of  that  Community  in  par- 
t'cu  ar,  and  the  Support  of  the  State  in  general:  Only  the  Execution 
o  the  Powers  of  this  leffer  Community  refided  in  the  Hands  of  one 
of  them,  appointed  by  the  Election  of  the  reft,  who  was  call’d  the 
Teotbyng-Ealdor ,  or  Teothung-Man.  Again,  an  Hundred  of  thefe  leffer 
Communities  combin’d  made  another  Orb  of  Government  called  a 
Ccntrig,  whole  refpedive  Magiftrate  was  called  a  Cent  grave  or  Cent- 
^ereja.  ow  that  this  was  the  Inftitution  in  Saturn’s  Reign  is  plain, 
as  we  have  feveral  of  the  Names  of  fuch,  and  the  Names  of  their 
leveral  Hundreds,  in  which  Names  we  may  fee  clearly  pointed  out 
their  very  Office.  We  read  that  ||  AJiartc,  Demaroon,  and  Adodus  ruled 
over  their  refpedive  Regions  or  Provinces,  according  to  the  Inftitu¬ 
tion,  or  by  the  Authority  of  Cronos.  **  Athena  too  had  the  fame  Kind 
of  Office  given  to  her  in  Greece .  We  likewife  find  Coitus,  Gyges,  and 

mi'*  Reb“’  PrinciPcs  confultant,  de  majoribus  omnes,  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoque, 

,  .  ,  pe"LS  cbem  Arbltrlum  Ot,  apud  Pnncipes  pertraftantur  ;  fi  difplicuit  Sencentia  Frc- 

a  pernantur,  lin  placuit  Frameas  concutiunt.  'Tacit,  do  Mor.  Germ.  S.i,. 

f  Riigunturin  iifdem  Conltliis.  §.12. 

•t  Ex  Nobilitate.  §.  7. 

II  Araarr,  -n  a,  /xs-.yv,  ^  Axpxqovs,  ^  '’Aouo&  beufifieto-fovrut  rfc  Va;W  Kaoyn 

yvupv).  Sanchmatb .  •  ^  f  * 

**  Ibid. 
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the  honorary  Name  of  thefe  great  Officers. 

All  the  executive  Power,  as  it  related  particularly  to  thefe  diftincft 
Tythings,  or  Freeburgs,  were  executed  by  the  refpeftive  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  fuch :  when  any  Matters  were  to  be  fettled  that  extended  to 
the  Concerns  of  the  Hundred,  fuch  were  executed  by  the  Centgrave, 

+  together  with  the  Hundred  Tythingmen  for  that  Year ;  and  thus 

we  would  underftand  de  minoribus  Principe  s.  But  if  any  Thing 

came  upon  the  Tapes  that  extended  further,  or  concerned  the  Whole,  j 

then  fuch  Matter  was  determined  by  the  Deliberation  of  all  the  Ma- 

giftrates  of  that  Year,  and  confirmed  by  the  Refult  of  the  whole  | 

Congregation.  I 

But  tho’  Saturn  left  the  Execution  of  all  civil  Matters  thus  in  the  j 

Hands  of  the  People,  as  well  as  the  Property,  which  is  the  very  Ef- 
fence  of  a  Democracy;  yet  he  took,  as  the  Archon  or  General,  the 
Military,  intirely  into  his  own  Hands,  and  appointed  the  Leaders  him- 
felf.  Now  the  Phoenician ,  from  whom  in  Part  we  colledt  thefe 
Matters,  tells  us, that  thefe  were  called  Eloim ,  whence  the  Greeks  added  j 

the  Title  of  Theoi ,  or  Gods>  to  the  real  Name  which  they  had  learnt, 

I 

*  Qoccnv  xv  7T£§i  rt hruiv  ug  t'yov  e xctrlv  yjV^ccg,  izvfyig  ovleg  vug  <5e  xk  tvri§tg  to  toixt or  ;  to  ct\r>§)g 
xTug,  ty>  tL'K a  ov oycc  E-KUTovyEi^nz.,  zv  15  coxxv.  Dc  Iiicrcdlb,  Hilt,  Cap.  2], 


(  So  ) 

namely,  that  of  Gigantes  *  ,  whom  they  defcribe  as  great  Officers  or 

amors.  I  fay,  it  icons  to  me  that,  in  the  Word  Gigantes,  we 

mue  really  the  V  cfoges  of  the  old  Saxon  or  Celtic  Expreffion,  for  the 

car  er  of  an  Army,  called  Wigang  or  Guigang.  f  We  are  told 

that  this  was  their  original  Name,  tho*  afterwards  in  Derifion  they 

were  called  Titans,  from  the  Word  Tihtan,  fignifying  to  confpire 

01  from  Tttb,  fignifying  Earth ,  +  called  Earthborn ,  as  if,  inftead  of 

attending  to  their  Duty,  they  had  employed  their  Forces  in  Agricul- 

tme,  ||  a  1  hing  moil  difgraccful  among  the  Germans,  and  moll  in- 
famous  for  the  Army. 

But  altho  originally  the  Fixation  of  the  Ballance  was  as  above,  that 
ie  pr  iv  ate  Landholders  were  only  F arrners  of  the  Fees  of  the  Com¬ 
munity ;  yet  §  we  read  of  private  Demeafns  that  were  not  thus 
changed  annually,  and  we  find  «  a  Diftindion  of  Perfons  arifing  from 
Opulency  ++  and  Mention  is  made  by  fome  even  of  Hereditary 
Eftates  Now  thefe  are  Fads  fo  diredly  contrary  to  what  from 
ads  of  equal  Validity,  is  ftated  above,  that,  had  we  nothing  to  dired 
us  in  judging  of  theft  detached  Hints,  we  muff  foppofe  them  to  be 
fpoken  of  different  Times,  and  that  the  Firfl  refer  to  the  original  In¬ 
stitution,  and  the  latter  Account  to  thofe  Times  when  the  original 
Fixation  was  fomewhat  corrupted.  As  we  have  feen  above  that  this 


peya.\4q  n  TlyctvItq 


3 fax’  fo* 

j-  fa?  dt  YlaTyo  Tnrlvxi  Bvr'ixhrxrni  xaXsetrxsr 
rialSx;  niKtiuv  psyecs  O t/fanf,  rixtu  uv’tos, 

<t>ucKt  oe  rtlciiyovlxf  aretcrScttii)  ^yX 
’  E%yo» - -v.  207. 


Hefiod.  Theog.  v.  185, 


I  Ex  tutu*  3e  Ayporxi,  K  vyyyoi  0  vroi  31  ’AXm ^  -- 

fj  /•;  •.,  ,  •  V*  ,  ^  Kj  Ti 7jjw?  xutevlca.  Sanchomath 

liefycbius  thus  explains  the  Word  TnytvtTe  _ -  v  »  r  o  ‘ 

II  ’  L  -  r  V  f\  yv>ymuv  ~  ruv  T* 

||  yo*  »«»  y„s  31  Ezyccrw  arfaWo,.  Herodotus  Lib  r 

§  Arva  per  Annos  mutant,  &  fupereft  Ager.  Tacit.  Germ  <  26 

**  Locupletiflimi  Vefte  diftinguuntur.  §.  17. 

^  2'  5'  34'  °n  G0VWn'  F-  de 


Level 
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Level  of  Property  was  fo  fixed  as  a  natural  Foundation  of  a  Demo¬ 
cracy  adminiftered  by  a  Prince,  in  Proportion  as  we  find  this  corrup¬ 
ted,  we  find  in  Proportion  the  Power  of  the  Few  extended  to  the  A- 
bridging  the  Prerogative  of  the  Prince,  and  to  trie  Exclufion  01  the 
Rights  of  the  People.  Thus  amongft  the  Gauls ,  who  were  a  Colony 
or  rather  a  diflevered  Branch  of  this  ancient  Government  of  the  Gc- 
merians ,  when  they  had  been  fome  Time  fettled,  * * * §  and  had  in  fome 
Meafure  applied  themfelves  to  Trade  and  Commerce,  •f  we  find  the 
Diftin&ion  of  private  Property,  and  accumulated  and  hereditary 
Eftates.  And  accordingly  we  find,  in  Gaul ,  t  an  Ariftocracy  grown 
up  to  the  Subverfion  of  the  very  Office  of  Prince,  and  to  the  adtual 
Exclufion  of  the  Rights  of  the  People.  We  read  of  the  Growth  of 
alike  Ariftocracy  amongft  the  Britons:  Formerly,  fays  Tacitus,  they 
were  governed  by  Kings,  but  now  are  torn  and  diftradted  by  the 
Power  of  a  fa&ious  Ariftocracy. 

But  this  Form  of  Government  was,  even  in  it’s  original  Inftitution, 
liable  to  the  Ariftocratic  Oligarchy  ;  §  for  tho’  perhaps  it  may  be  faid 
that  the  Accumulating  vaft  Eftates  was  fufficiently  awarded  by  the 
Cuftom  which  prefcribed  that  the  Property  of  the  Head  of  the  Fa¬ 
mily  fhould  be  divided  equally  amongft  all  his  Sons,  or,  in  Failure  of 
iuch,  to  all  his  Heirs  of  the  next  Degree  of  Kindred.  Yet  fuppofe 
this  to  be  a  Fact  fufficiently  grounded  (which  fome  fufped  ’tis  far 
from  being)  yet,  in  the  fame  Manner  in  which  the  Land  in  general  was 

*  We- read  of  Merchants  going  amongft  them,  tho’  not  in  a  regular  Way  of  Commerce  or 
Exchange  of  Commodities.  Cajar  de  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  4.  §.2.  &  5.  and  we  read  of  a  very 
advanced  State  of  their  Navigation.  Lib.  3.  §.  12.  &  13. 

Ccffar  de  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  6.  §.  17 • 

+  Jn  Gallia  non  folum  in  omnibus  Civitatibus  atque  in  omnibus  Pagis  fed  pen e  etiam  in  fm- 
<nilis  Domibus  Facliones  funt.  Earumque  Faftiomim  funt  Principes,  qui  fatnmam  Auttorita- 
tem  eorum  Judicio  habere  exiftimantur  ;  quorum  ad  Arbitrium  Judiciumque,  fumma  omnium 
Rerum  Confiliorumque  redeat.  Cafar  de  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  6.  §.  11. 

§  Olim  Regilus  parebant,  nunc  per  Principes,  Faftionibus  Sc  Studiis  trahuntur.  De  Vita 

Agricolse.  §.  12. 


M 


held 
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Jiekl  of  the  fupreme  Magiftrate  in  Capite.  In  the  fame  Manner  was 
all  the  Land  of  a  particular  Clan  held  of  the  Head  of  that  Clan  • 
’*  received,  in  Confequence  of  fuch  Tenure,  certain  referved  Rents 
as  his  private  Property:  And  every  Family  having  a  Portion  of 
Land  according  to  the  Number  of  Landholders  in  that  Clan :  Such 
a  Prince,  or  Head,  would  not  only  become  more  powerful  in  the 
Number  of  his  Tenants,  but  alfo  in  his  Revenues.  So  that  a  nume¬ 
rous  Clan,  thus  centering  under  an  intriguing  and  aftive  Head 
(efpecially  if  fuch  Head  was  one  of  the  Principes,  the  Nobility  un¬ 
der  whom  would  confpire  a  Subordination  of  another  Nature)  and  a 
Number  of  fuch  Heads,  finding  it  their  Intereft  to  affociate  would 
inevitably  eftablifh  an  Ariftocracy  too  powerful  for  either  Prince  or 
People  to  withftand,  and  would  govern  either  by  the  one  or  the  other, 
to  the  Subjecting  of  both,  juft  as  they  law  convenient. 

Now,  from  what  dark  Traces  we  can  colled:  of  this  obliterated 
Hiftory,  it  does  appear,  that  the  Event  was  fo  in  Fad.  For  Sa¬ 
turn,  finding  that  thefe  Centgreives  or  Freybcerens ,  were  become  to  have 
luch  Lead  and  Influence  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  to  be  of  great 
Weight  in  the  Scale  againft  the  Prince,  he  grows  fo  jealous  of  them 
that  he  throws  feveral  of  them  into  Prifon,  f  as  particularly  Gym 
C.ottusy  and  Bnareus,  and  comes  to  a  Refolution  to  murder  all  his 
Children,  J  that  they  might  not  have  any  one  that  could  have  a  Pre¬ 
tence  to  be  at  the  Head  of  a  Party  againft  him.  But  the  Ariftocracv 
ftill  increafing,  ||  and  the  rather  more  confirmed  and  leagued  together 
by  thefe  Meafures  of  his,  he  was  forced  to  put  himfelf  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Leaders  of  his  Army.  Who  take  this  Opportunity 


«  Mo,  eft  Civitatibus  ultrd  ac  viritim  conferre  Principibus  vel  Armentorum  vel  Frugun, 
quod  pro  Honore  acceptum,  etiam  Neceftitatibus  fubvenit.  Tacit  Cerm  «K  8  ’ 

Frumenti  Modum  Dorainus,  aut  Pecoris,  aut  Veftis,  ut  Colono  iiyuimt  «.2e 
Hefad.  Theog.  <ver.  6 1 6-  * 

^  Tot  tp^onuVy  i vcc  tj;  otyotvuv  Ov(>x  viuvuy 

t,  ’aJWtoio-i*  I’xV  Ti/xuV.  V.  46 1 . 

i)  'n<  mOat  9,ds  T*  K fhu  Vip„.  Sanchoniatb.  i^WEufeb,  Lib.  t 


to 
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to  fet  up  for  themfelves,  and  confine  him  in  Erebus ,  (which  pa  haps 
may  be  the  Greek  Pronunciation  of  Herebooth ,  which  fignifies  the  Station 
of  the  Army,  the  Place  of  Rendezvous,  or  Head-quarters ;)  but  Ju¬ 
piter  his  Son,  by  the  particular  Circumftances  of  his  Education  in 
Crete ,  feeing  the  great  Weight  and  Power  of  the  growing  Ariftocra- 
cy,  and  by  the  fame  Circumftances  being  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  maritime  Parts  where  it  moft  prevailed,  and  had  been  gaining 
Strength  from  the  Time  of  Uranus  (for  in  that  1  ime  we  find  Eon- 
tus  rebelling,  and  able  to  fupport  himfelf  againft  all  the  Power  of 
Uranus )  and  ftill  farther,  by  Improvement  in  Shipping  and  a  greater 
Extent  of  Navigation  and  Commerce,  the  Naval  Power  had  been  in- 
creafing  every  Day,  till,  from  a  negledted  and  inconfiderable  Branch 
of  the  Kingdom,  it  became  not  only  the  moft  confiderable,  but,  un¬ 
der  the  Influence  of  Pluto ,  Hecate,  Neptune ,  and  other  great  Perfons 
of  Power  in  thofe  Parts,  abfolutely  the  Center  of  the  whole  Power  of 
the  Empire,  Now  this  young  Prince,  bred  as  it  were  in  the  very 
Bofom  of  this  Intereft,  had  feen  enough  not  to  fancy,  as  his  Father 
did,  that  he  could  overbear  it,  by  creating  popular  Attachments  and 
Interefts  in  Oppofition  to  it,  or  break  it  by  violent  Meal uies  j  was 
wife  enough  to  fee  and  follow  the  Channel  where  the  Cuirent  ol 
Power  fan,  and,  having  Art  to  apply  thefe  Incidents  and  Circum¬ 
ftances  to  the  working  himfelf  to  the  Head  of  this  Party,  took  the 
Lead  of  this  prevailing  Intereft,  and  *  became  thereby  able  to  releaie 
his  Father  from  Prifon,  and  the  Ufurpation  of  the  Pit  am,  and  -j- 
likewife  did  endeavour,  byreftoring  the  great  Barons  to  their  Liberty y 
to  reftore  the  Peace  and  Liberty  of  the  State,  fetting  it’s  Power  on  it’s 
true  Bafis.  But  this  ftill  more  inflaming  the  burning  Jealoufy  of 
Saturn,  and  his  Prejudices  being  invincible,  inftead  of  falling  into 
thefe  falutary  Meafures,  he  flies  out  into  an  open  Breach  with  this 

*  Ennius  apud  LaElant.  Inftit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

'j'  *A t £  Kj  cc^ccvccloi  •Seoe 

Tcuvs  at wyotyw  s?  (pa®4  ccutk*  Hcliod.  Lhcog.  V.  624*  ^3  6. 
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I  arty,  and  gives  them  a  good  and  legal  Pretence  of  breaking  out  in- 
to  open  Rebellion  againft  him.  The  Tide  of  Power  fetting  th« 
hrong  this  Way,  Jupiter,  for  his  own  Safety  and  the  Security  of  the 

!"S  om’  ^lls  111  Wlth  thc  Current,  *  and  fully  explaining  his  Incli¬ 
nations  to  the  Intereft,  and  Attention  to  the  Claims,  of  this  A  rift  o- 

r  i  ai)  ,  becomes  the  Darling,  and  is  made  the  Head  of  the  Expedition 
He  hrft  feizes  and  fecures  his  Fathers  Perfon,  and,  then  after  a  tedi-I 
wis  \\  ar,  and  many  fharp  Conflicts,  expels  the  Titans  out  of  the 
.  n&.LOln,  t'1iw!,g  them  into  Tartarus,  which  we  would  willingly 
imagine  we  could  prove  to  be  no  other  than  f  Tartary  or  Upper 

^'4  \  *  IJ1  Cl 0 

y  % 

X  Jupiter,  being  thus  in  quiet  Pofteffion  of  the  Throne,  by  the 
Afiiftance  and  Intereft  as  above,  §  if  not  under  a  Form  of  Eledion, 
apphes  himfelf  to  the  Regulating  this  great  Empire,  which,  as  the  In¬ 
tel  eft  was  greatly  extended,  and  the  Ballance  of  Power  ftiifted,  ftood 
now  on  the  Bafts  of  quite  another  Intereft,  and  therefore  required 
another  Form  of  Orders  and  Subordinations.  For  thefe  great  Allies, 
thefe  Du  Confentes,  of  whom  the  Ariftocracy  confifted,  and  under 
whom  (each  in  his  refpedive  Diftrid  or  Province)  the  Lead  or  In- 

Ei-uTE  a  0;  ay  fxtlx  eto  Qtuy  T'nricn  [xa^on o, 
tip  uTcro^xlcrsiv  yt^duv,  Tijtiv  S £  txarov 
Eh[Aiv,  r,v  T yt  pcsT  aBavaroiai  Stoic ti 
T°v  orif  vtto  K^ovtt  >jT  dys'far& 

'Up.Vi  Kj'  Te^dcjv  I'SnpyjcrEixtv,  r,  Stf. uq  irL  V.  392.. 

f  t'  t+vX:  xi,,0f  Heftod.  Theog.  v.  120. 

f  ,1  Ext)em,ltleS  of  the  Earth  are  paraphraftically  called  Ta?T<*e«  v  84c 

But> t0  tru"  "°  Arguments  drawn  from  the  Licence  and  Uncertainty  of  Defection 

.  e  tins  phtlofophtc  Determination  of  it's  Latitude. - »,  n  q 
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tereft  of  the  whole  Empire  did  in  Effedt  center,  would  naturally 
claim  as  Right,  in  fuch  a  Revolution  as  this,  what  they  had  acquired 
by  Power.  *  He  therefore  iettles  the  Empire  on  it  s  natural  Bafis, 
by  fubordinating  the  feveral  Orders  of  the  Government,  in  a  legal 
and  conftitutional  Manner,  to  this  acquired  Power  of  thefe  great 
Peers :  And,  accordingly,  we  find  him  dividing  his  whole  Kingdom 
into  Circuits  or  Circles,  put  under  the  Government  of  thefe  Viceroys, 
who  were  anfwerable  to  him,  by  Oath  of  Allegiance,  for  themfelves 
and  their  refpedtive  Provinces :  Yet  all  this  with  the  Appearance  of 
their  being  eledted  by  their  People,  which,  in  Fadt,  took  the  Power 
out  of  his  own  Hands,  and,  in  the  Event,  threw  it  into  thofe  of  the 
Ariftocracy.  Now,  in  their  Number  being  Twelve,  we  may  fee  the 
Rife  of  that  Eftablifhment  of  the  ancient  Germans  dividing  their  Go¬ 
vernments  into  twelve  Circles  or  Counties.  Another  Point  that  the 
Ariftocracy  gained  of  him  was,  that  the  Leader  of  the  Army  fhould 
for  the  Future  be  chofen  by  the  People  out  of  their  own  Magiftrates; 
this  was  in  Effedl  putting  the  Army  into  the  Hands  of  the  Ariftocra¬ 
cy,  in  whofe  Hands  the  People  were..  Now  as  the  Ariftocracy 
gained  thefe  Points  upon  him,  by  affedling  to  build  upon  the  In- 
terefts  of  the  People  :  There  is  a  material  Point  in  his  Favour,  that 
he  took  the  fame  Pretences  to  preferve,  as  it  was  exprefly  built  upon 
this  fame  Intereft  of  the  People,  that  is,  -f  the  preferving  the  Powers 
of  the  Centgreives  and  Tythingmen  in  their  refpedtive  Hundreds  and 
Tythings ;  for  furely  we  may  fay,  he  contrived  to  continue  thefe 
Earls  to  be  a  Counterballance  and  Check  upon  the  great  Regents  of 
the  Provinces,  as  the  Event  points  out  this  very  Ufe  and  Application 

*  ' r  * A^iv^  Socaaav\o<  >t)  uq  Tree's  ouA&Wo.  V.  1 1  2. 

*H  (Jt  iCj  cJ?  roc  rr^uroc  rroXv-t/\vyov  tcryov  ’ 

Oq  SI  ocvrcjq  'jravncm  Sia[/./nj£^tq, 
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O  S\  roTcnv  Iv  SuSxcrcclo  r ifxxq..  V.  804. 

q  ’AM*  tym  w;  to  7 r^urov  aV  ccgyi) s  tvtefy  Aot<rpo<;.  V.  425. 
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the  iowci,  -  lor,  .when  fome  Time  after  the  Dii  Confentes  had 
oinuc  a  on  piracy  agamft  him,  he  diffipated  it  by  the  Affidance  of 
tlieie  Earls  the  Centgreives.  He  likewife  contrived  two  other  Can 

p01S  “  f™'  '">Pma.  Power,  an  Oafb  (of  tit 

Pom,)  of  Allegiance,  and  a  Quit-Rent,  acknowledging  theft  great 
Porta  at  Fees  of  the  Crown.  Theft  two  Inftitutions  we  find  ufX 
earliefl  Account  there  is  of  this  People,  and  there  are  fome  Traces 

n  ^  «  ** 

As  firft  of  the  Oath,  we  read  f  a  very  minute  and  particular  Re- 
a  ion,  where  the  River  is  confecrated  to  this  Purpofe,  as  an 

threat  Offic  6  ”S  ^  nT’  t0  **  °nly  by  the  Gods>  (as  a11  the 
!  01,  W£re  C'J  cd)  as  we  have  feen  ah°ve.)  The  Punifhment 
of  their  Perjury,  or  Falfifying  this  Oath,  was  that  of  }  difqualifying 

the  Offender  to  enjoy  the  lowed  Rights  of  a  Subjed,  and  expelling 

him  out  of  the  Kingdom,  into  Tartarus  for  a  certain  TimeP  But 
when  this  Perjury  was  attended  by>  or  extended  ^  any  ^ 

,  \  °ffended  aSamft  the  Empire  of  the  State,  we  read  of  their  being 

buried  alive,  nine  Acres,  or  whole  Mountains,  being  thrown  upon 

tatTWTdeh'fl  t0  t  UfUa!  °m  °f ' Antiquity,  making  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Molehills,  whereas  in  Truth  the  ordinary  Punifhment  a- 

mongd  the  Germans,  in  thefe  kind  of  Cafes,  was  of  plunging  the  Of- 

Lw  “d  ^  a 

tit  frit  XT 

Fo,  we  read  ,h„  W,  who  was  Treafurer,  and  retted  the  X 

tl'jjr.er  %  Iliad.  Lib.  i.  *uer.  400. 
f  From  Verfe  774  to  Verfe  809  of  Hefad.  Theog. 

jf  p  aut  SDa<;ri!  a<leffi:  ncc  ConflIium  •"««  Ignominiofo  fas.  Tacit,  Germ  «  6 
!1  Cceno  ac  Palude,  mjefU  fuper  Crate,  mergunt.  Tacit.  Germ.  5.  u  § 
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venues  of  the  Empire,  *  received  a  certain  Portion  out  of  every 
Honour  and  Office  that  any  of  the  Gods  poffeffed. 

And,  as  a  Confirmation  of  this  Matter,  we  obferve,  that,  as  the  Po¬ 
lity  of  thefe  two  Reigns  was  very  different,  fo  there  was  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Method  of  Adminiftration  in  Jupiter  %  Reign,  than  what  was 
pradtifed  in  that  of  Saturn .  •f  Saturn  s  was  a  continued  Progrefs  thro* 
his  Kingdom,  that  he  might  always  be  at  Hand  where  his  Prefence 
was  neceffary ;  and  therefore  he  fometimes  refided  in  one  Part,  fome- 
times  in  another  of  his  Dominions,  that  his  Influence  might  extend 
to  all.  X  Whereas  we  find  Jupiter  conftantly  at  Olympus  or  Ida ,  not 
defcending  to  thefe  leffer  Wheels,  the  Retail  of  Government,  but 
leaving  thofe  Matters  to  the  refpedtive  Magiftrates  andOfficersyin  whofe 
Hands  was  the  diftributive  Power  of  the  Empire  ;  and  who  were 
anfwerable  to  him  for  the  due  Execution  of  them ;  expecting  from 
their  Hands  the  Effect  of  Peace  and  good  Government.  The  Center 
of  the  Empire  was  in  him ;  and  in  this  Center  they  all  confpired,  in¬ 
capable  of  forming  any  other* 
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Kelt  Ttpyv  ih&X0V>  ‘r*ruv  *Xtl  dvrctvluv.  Hefiod.  V.  411— 422, 

f  Sanchoniath.  apud.  Eufeb.  Lib.  I . 
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*  League  all  your  Forces  then  ye  Powers  above, 

Join  all,  and  try  th’Omnipotence  of  Jove, 

Let  down  our  golden  everlafling  Chain, 

Whofe  ftrong  Embrace  holds  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Main  , 
Stiive,  all  of  mortal  and  immortal  Birth, 

To  drag  by  this  the  Thunderer  down  to  Earth. 

Ye  flrive  in  vain  ;  if  I  but  ftretch  this  Hand, 

I  heave  the  Gods,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Land  ; 

I  fix  the  Chain  to  great  Olympus  Height, 

And  the  vaft  World  hangs  trembling  in  my  Sight  : 

For  fuch  I  reign,  unbounded  and  above. 

And  fuch  are  Men  and  Gods,  compar’d  to  Jove. 

Yet  this  Arifbocracy  which  Jupiter  could  fcarce  hold  together,  during 
Iris  Life, was  afterwards  diftradted  into  divers  Governments.  Some  of 
the  Divifions  indeed  were  made  during  his  Life,  as  that  of  the  Wejl 
to  Dn,  and  Part  of  slfnc  to  Atlas  ( Egypt  had  been  given  to  Taut  by 
Saturn)  f  and  Crete ,  where  he  died,  to  his  Son  Cres.  +  Here  then 
we  fee  the  Reafon  why  that  only  Difference,  which  there  was  be¬ 
tween  the  Government  of  Crete  and  this,  we  fee  almoft  the  very  Rea- 

*  blower's  Iliad.  Lib.  8.  *ver,  18. 

+  Diodorus  Sic.  Lib.  i.  §.  19.  Eufeb .Chronic. 

-t  Revolution  is  very  particularly  related  by  Hcftod  in  his  Thcogoma ,  as  well  the  Reafon 
that  gave  Caufe  to  it,  as  the  Means  that  brought  it  about,  and  EfFeft  this  Caufe  and  thefe 
Means  had  in  Modeling  the  new  Settlement,  <ver.  501—506.  and  616—730.  which  at  fome 
other  Time  we  may  take  Occafion  to  explain  minutely,  but  thefe  fcattered  Hints  are  fufficient 
to  our  prefent  I’urpofe.  Yet  in  thefe  you  may  fee  that  this  very  ancient  Book,  which  has  been 
moftly  looked  upon,  as,  at  bell,  but  an  ingenious  Collection  of  the  vague  Whims  of  fabulous  fu- 
perftitious  Antiquity,  if  more  clofely  attended  to,  is  a  Hiltory  of  the  Age,  when  Governments 
weie  frit  fettled,  and  preceding  that  in  which  profane  Hiltory  fuppofes  the  Race  of  humm 
Kings  to  have  begun,  and  is  more  particularly  a  very  circumltantial  Narrative  of  the  Founding, 
Forming,  and  Settlement  of  the  greatelt  Empire  that  ever  governed  this  World,  fcarce  the  Ro- 
tnan  excepted,  and  of  the  Deification  of  the  Founders. 
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Son  why-  it  took  Place.  Minos ,  who  had  learnt  by  Experience  of 
yupiters  Reign,  that  the  old  Form  would  always  inevitably  break  to 
Pieces,  from  it’s  being  liable  to  the  Factions  of  an  Ariftocracy,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Claws,  which  were  the  Foundation  of  fuch  Ariftocracy, 
and  put  every  Individual  in  his  Power,  as  well  as  Right,  upon  a  Le¬ 
vel  with  each  other  ;  tho’  we  may  fuppofe  that  it  was  to  make  the 
Heads  fome  fort  of  Amends,  which  was  a  Reafon  for  his  instituting 
the  Order  of  the  Cofmoi ,  out  of  whom  the  Kings  were  always  chofen. 
*  This  famous  Government  then  of  Crete ,  which  held  the  Empire 
of  the  Sea  fo  long,  and  Subdued  many  Cities  of  Greece ;  this  which  is 
extolled  both  by  Philofophers  and  Historians,  and  held  out  to  us  as 
the  Pattern  of  true  Policy,  and  was  the  very  Prototype  of  the  wifeft 
Governments  in  Greece  ;  was  a  mere  Corner  of  this  great  German 
Empire,  formed  out  of  it,  and  modeled  from  it. 

That  thefe  great  Princes,  the  Governors  of  this,  and  the  Founders 
of  the  Succeeding  Empires,  were  the  Perfons  worshipped  by  the  Greeks , 
and  all  thofe  other  Nations  that  rofe  out  of  the  Ruins  of  this  great 
Empire  ;  were  thofe  who  are  called  the  Dii  Confentes ,  the  Dii  majo- 
rum  Gentium ;  there  cannot  be  the  lead  Doubt  remaining  with  any  one 
who  fairly  compares  the  original  Mythology  with  the  Historical  Clue 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  other  ancient  Authors ;  I  Say  the  ancient  My¬ 
thology,  for  the  latter  from  the  Myftery  of  Priefts,  and  the  Phyfiolo- 
gy  of  Philofophers,  is  fo  totally  blended  and  inexplicable,  that  thofe 
who  fet  about  explaining  it  (as  Plutarch  for  one)  are  fo  little  in  Earn¬ 
ed:,  that  they  give  as  many  Explanations  as  they  can  invent  Theories, 
leaving  you  to  choofe  that  which  heft  Suits  your  Humour.  But  be- 
fides  the  Uniformity  with  which  this  refolves  all  thefe  Difficulties, 
and  reconciles  the  numberlefs  Inconfiftencies  in  the  other  Methods, 

*  Thucydides  Lib.  i.  Platonis  Minos, 

O  magna  ‘vajii  Greta  Dominatrix  Freti 

Cujus  per  omne  Lit  tats  innumer<t  Rates 

Feme  re  Pontum.  -  apud  Senecse  Hippolytum,  Act.  r . 
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there  is  another  Suggeftion  that  feems  a  ftrong  preemptive  Proof  of 
it  s  Truth,  that  is,  that  this  does  account  for,  what  no  other  can 
pretend  to  do,  the  Reafon  why  fo  many  different  and  diftant  Nations, 
that  knew  not  of  each  other’s  Name,  or  fcarce  Exigence,  fliould  all 
in  the  fame  Manner  worfhip  thefe  fame  Perfons,  with  the  fame  At¬ 
tributes  and  Deities.  But,  to  dwell  no  longer  on  Suggeftion,  we  read 
of  theii  adual  Conlecration,  “how  the  Deviling  of  Idols  was  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  fpiritual  fornication,  and  the  Invention  of  them  the 
b  01 1  uption  ol  Life,  for  by  the  Vain-glory  of  Men  they  entered  in¬ 
to  the  World.  Whom  Men  could  not  honour  in  Prefence,  becaufe 
they  dwelt  far  off,  they  took  the  Counterfeit  of  his  Vifage  from 
far,  and  made  an  exprefs  Image  of  a  King,  whom  they  honoured, 
to  the  End  that,  by  this  their  Forwardnefs,  they  might  flatter 
“  hlm  that  was  abfent,  as  if  he  were  prefent.  Thus,  in  Procefs  of 
Time,  an  ungodly  Cuftom,  grown  ftrong,  was  kept  as  a  Law,  and 
graven  Images  were  worfhipped  by  the  Commandment  of  Kings. 

“  Alfo  the  Angular  Diligence  of  the  Artificer  did  help  to  fet  for¬ 
ward  the  Ignorant  to  more' Superftition  ;  and  fo  the  Multitude,  al¬ 
lured  by  the  Grace  of  the  Work,  took  him  now  for  a  God,  which 

“  a  little  before  was  but  honoured  as  a  Man.” - *  The  God  ‘ Taaut , 

having  formerly  imitated  or  reprefented  Our  anus,  made  Images  of  the 
Countenances  of  the  Gods,  Cronus ,  and  Dagon,  and  the  reft,  as  facred 
Charaders  of  the  Originals.  He  contrived  Cronus’s  to  be  emblema¬ 
tic  of  his  Imperial  Dignity,  which  he  formed  with  four  Eyes,  two  of 
them  winking  as  in  Sleep  ;■  likewife  upon  his  Shoulders  four  Wings, 
two  as  flying,  two  as  folded  up  to  Reft.  The  Purport  was,  that 
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$VQ  ixury  vfhguparcc.  im  rwv  upcavy  tac,  ©t»  Srj  ervvcTrlctvlo  rca  Kgciyca,  tCj  avrea  ($e  7r«Atv  etti  tjk  XBpeihijg 

•rk “  f9ri  T*  wipwxuroiTM  vv,  *£  e>  It u  tvs  Sanchomatho  apud  Eufeb.  Lib.  i. 
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Cronus >  when  he  flept,  yet  was  watching,  and  waking  yet  flept :  And 
in  like  Manner  of  his  Wings,  that,  even  refting,  he  flew  about,  and, 
flying,  yet  refted.  But  the  other  Gods  had  two  Wings  to  fhow  that 
they  flew  after  or  under  him.  He  had  alfo  two  Wings  on  his  Head, 
one  expreflive  of  the  moft  governing  Part,  the  Mind  ;  the  other 
of  Senfe. 

But  People  have  different  Methods  of  Reafoning,  and  different 
Ways  of  being  convinced,  and  perhaps  to  fome  thefe  Fa<fls  may  ap¬ 
pear  too  vague  and  evanefcent,  in  this  early  Dawn  of  Hiftory,  to  af¬ 
ford  any  Reafoning  from  their  determinate  Form;  therefore,  with 
Judges  of  fuch  fcrupulous  Obfervance,  we  will  again  caff  our  Eyes 
upon  thofe  Figures,  whofe  Contours  are  more  precifely  determined 
by  ftanding  forward  in  a  bolder  Light. 

If  we  look  upon  the  firft  Forming  of  the  Athenian  State,  we  fee 
that  the  Power  which  effected  it,  and  gave  it  it’s  Form,  arofe  wholly 
from  this  Ballance  of  Property :  We  find  that  this  was  the  Founda¬ 
tion  on  which  it  was  built,  and  the  Application  to  this  the  Means 
by  which  it  was  brought  about.  For  Thefcus^  finding  moff  of  the 
Cities  and  Villages  in  this  Region,  by  reafon  of  their  Increafe  of  Pro¬ 
perty  from  Commerce  and  Piracy,  *  quite  antimonarchical  in  their 
Principles,  took  Occafion  from,  and  availed  himfelf  of  that  Spirit  ; 
and,  working  by  it,  brought  about  an  Event  which  furely  nothing  elfe 
could  have  effected,  namely,  -f*  the  Diflolving  lo  many  Governments, 
whofe  chief  Fame  was  in  the  peculiar  Honour  they  derived  to  the m- 
felves  from  the  ancient  Names  of  Kings  and  Heroes,  their  feveral 
Founders  ;  and,  as  thefe  were  Means  by  which  he  brought  about 
this  Empire,  upon  this  Foundation  only  would  it  reft  fecure.  He 
ftamed  therefore  the  Government  in  that  Form  of  Power,  which  na- 

*  Tot?  Je  At’valoK  ct^ctm'KiVTav  mhlhiotv  V(>oUlvuv,  Plutarch.  Vita  Tbefei. 

*J*  vofax$  TTiXiK  t7ru\iv(xei  fiocaitecov  ri^auti  t li id . 
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turally  arofe  from  this  Ballance  lying  at  it’s  Foundation.  *  He  gave 
the  executive  and  interpretative  Power  to  the  Rich,  the  Nobility ; 
the  Refult  to  all  the  Landholders  and  Handicraftfmen  in  common' 
+  who  were  likewife  diftributed  and  diftinguifhed  according  to  their 
relpedtive  Relations  to  this  Ballance. 

According  to  this  wife  Example  of  T’hefeus ,  this  continued  to  be 
the  Spirit  of  the  Legillators  of  Athens  in  latter  Times.  And  +  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  when  the  Whole  was  in  Confufion,  going  to  the 
Wreck  of  Parties  and  Factions,  under  the  Ferment  of  the  different 
Interefls  of  the  Plighlands,  Lowlands,  and  Maritime  Power  ;  we  find 
when  Solon  was  called  to  the  Helm,  and  made  Legiflator,  he  did  not, 
like  Lycurgus,  fit  down  to  fludy  what  Form  of  Government  was  beff, 
artificially  framing  a  forced  Ballance,  fupported  by  unnatural 
as  a  proper  Foundation  for  fuch ;  ||  he  did  not  ad  from  any  Means, 
ideal  Standard  of  Meliority  in  the  abftradt  Nature  of  Things,  but 
from  the  real  Standard  of  the  Ballance  of  Property  in  the  Country, 
§  and  fixed  the  Government  where  the  Power  and  Intereft  were  al¬ 
ready  fixed ;  and  this  is  the  true  Meaning  of  that  Saying  of  his  (fo 
little  underftood)  when  he  was  afked  whether  he  had  given  the  Athe¬ 
nians  Laws  the  befl  that  were  in  the  Nature  of  Things  ?  I  have 
given  them,  fays  he,  the  befl  they  could  receive. 

*  T.vv7XTt>!tu,<  yimntt,  t*  Sit*  kI  nxftyn,  x?Xo,1*s  anSa'f,  *}  No>or»  A, Sxcrxx^is  ,1m, 
acriuiv  scj  iiguv  i^riyrtrccg.  Plutarch.  VitaThefei. 

t  To<?  St  noTur* k>  davng  ttg  Isrov  xxrtrv<rt. - So£r,  p 'fv  tvirultfSay,  Xpiec,  St  Tscj- 

fttcc ovy  Si  TUV  SrjfjUHg'ywv  vi Soxtjvl'uy.  Ibid . 

X  Diogenes  Laert.  &  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Salonis. 

II  Xbhw  S\  To?g  U^xy^xai  Tttg  ybpxg  ptaAAov  n  rot  n^xy^x rtc  rug  vopoig  Tr^oux^b^y.  Vita  Solonit 
Plutarch. 

$  Quoniam  Reipub.  interefle  putabat  [fciL  So/on]  ut,  quorum  plurimum  referret  Rempub- 
licam  efle  falvam,  ii  in  Rebus  adminiftrandis  plus  reliquis  etiam  pofient,  primum  ex  Cenfu  Po- 
pulum  totum  diftinxit  in  Clafies  quatuor  :  Deinde  ex  harum  prioribus  tribus,  quae  Res  Soli 
poffederunt  ad  certos  Modos,  &  ex  his  Fru&us  perceperunt  (har  enim  turn  praecipu^  Opes  Athe- 
menjium  erant)  capi  eos  voluit,  qui  annuos  Magiftratus  omnis  Generis  gererent.  Sc  Reipub. 
curandte  adminiltrandaique  Poteftatem  haberent.  Ubbo,  Em.  Defcript.  Reipub.  Athen.  fag.  22 
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Thus  have  vve  purfued  that  Syftem  of  which  Man  is  Part,  in 
which  Mankind  can  alone  fubfift  from  it’s  firft  iimpleft  Relations* 
thro’  every  Procefs  of  it,  to  the  moft  perfect  Form  it  puts  on  ;  where¬ 
by  we  fee  that  it  is  not  any  imaginary  Fear  of  external  Violence,  of 
any  fuch  momentary  Motive,  that  forms  an  artificial  State  of  Society, 
from  a  vifionary  State  of  Nature  :  But  that  this  State  of  Society  is 
the  natural  State  of  Man,  formed  on  this  Syftem  of  Communion  ; 
and  that  this  Communion,  as  it  becomes  more  extended  and  interwo¬ 
ven  into  fuch  Society,  divides  Mankind  into  the  Governors  and  Go¬ 
verned,  and  becomes  what  is  called  Government.  And  that  more¬ 
over,  from  the  various  Shapes  it  is  found  to  be  under,  from  the  Scite 
and  Situation  where  it  is  formed,  it  derives  it’s  Modes  and  Combi¬ 
nations  on  fuch  Governments,  fo  as  to  frame  and  model  them  into 
Conftitutions  confequential  of  fuch  a  Foundation.  We  fee  hence, 
how  lawful  and  juft  Power  is  created ;  and  how  confonant  to,  as 
confequential  of,  the  Principles  it  is  built  upon,  it  puts  on  all  it’s 
Forms.  Having,  as  it  were,  analyfed  this  grand  Machine  in  all  it's 
Combinations,  up  to  it's  firft  and  fimpleft  Powers,  we  have  feen  where 
they  all  confpire  and  refide ;  how  that  Spring,  whence  they  all  de¬ 
rive  their  Motion,  is  framed  and  conftituted,  and  whence  it  acquires 
it’s  Force  and  Efficiency.  But  would  we  fee  how  this  Power  is  dif- 
fufed  from  this  Center  of  A  (ft  ion,  how  it  is  communicated  to  the 
Whole,  we  muft  fee  how  the  feveral  Species  of  Powers,  how  the  fe~ 
veral  Individuals,  aft:  amongft  each  other,  and  are  afted  upon  ;  how 
they  are  fubordinated  fo  as  to  receive,  and  connefted  fo  as  to  commu¬ 
nicate  this  general  Power.  *  This  Modelling  the  People  into  various 
Orders,  and  Subordinations  of  Orders,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  and  communicating  any  political  Motion,  and  afting  under  that 
Direction  as  a  one  Whole,  is  what  the  Romans  called  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Word  Imperium,  to  exprefs  which  particular  Group  of  Ideas,  we 

*  He ifuTiias  hvrtzcra  rdi  Plutarch,  de  hffyerio. 
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have  no  Word  in  Englijh  but  by  adopting  the  Word  Empire.  ’Tis  by 
this  Syftem  only  that  a  People  become  a  political  Body  ;  *  ’tis  the 
Chain,  the  Bond  of  Union,  by  which  very  vague  and  independent  Par¬ 
ticles  cohere  :  ’Tis,  as  Livy  fays,  the  Circean  Wand,  touched  by 
which,  Men  and  even  Brutes  grow  tame  and  manageable  ;  where  this 
Cement  is  not,  all  Things  run  together  into  Confiilion,  and  fall  to 
Ruin  where  there  is  not  this  Foundation.  A  Number  of  People  will 
then,  and  then  only,  receive  the  Impreffion  that  is  derived  from  this 
Center,  when  the  feveral  Individuals  are  by  various  Rights  and  Rea- 
fons  more  connected  with  this  Center  than  they  can  be  amongft  one 
another  ;  wneie,  by  their  Circumftances  and  Principles,  they  are  more 
liable  to  receive  this  Impreffion  than  any  they  can  give  themfelves 
Suppofe  now  the  Multitude  of  Individuals  to  be  united  in  their  feve¬ 
ral  Scites  refpedtively  into  Numbers  of  thefe  Centers,  and  that  any 
Number  of  thefe  Centers,  in  their  feveral  Departments,  are  in  various 
Quantities  conglomerated  by  the  fame  Rights  and  Reafons,  by  the 
fame  kind  of  Circumftances  and  Principles,  into  many  fuch  more  ge¬ 
neral  Central  Syftems ;  that  thefe  again  confpire  into  more  general 
ftill ;  ’till  all  converge  into  a  one  common  univerfal  Center  of  Power  • 
and  you  will  have  a  diftindt  Idea  of  thofe  Orders  and  Subordinations 
that  form  an  Empire  :  El'pecially  if  you  carry  along  with  you  in 
your  Imagination  forne  Engine  or  Machine,  the  Silk-Mills  for  In- 
ftance,  01  any  othei,  wheie  a  one  common  great  firft  IVTovement  is 
communicated  and  diftributed  thro’  the  Whole,  in  various  Propor¬ 
tions,  to  an  almoft  infinite  Number  of  little  Movements,  that  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  one  another.  You  will  fee  thus  how  naturally,  how 
mechanically,  any  one  Impreffion  will  diffufe  itfelf  thro’  the  Whole 
lb  as  to  give  all  refpedtively  that  Dircdtion  which  is  preferibed  in 
common  :  But  from  the  Individuals  having  no  Principle  of  Cohe¬ 
rence  with  each  other,  above  that  whereby  they  cohere  in  their  re- 

Imperium  Rerum  Vinculum,  per  quod  Refpublica  cohxret.  Seneca  de  Cimentia,  Lib.  i 
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fpe&ive  Centers,  and  from  the  Individual  Orbs  having  no  Intercom¬ 
munion  but  thro’  the  fame,  you  fee  ’tis  as  unmechanical,  as  impoffi- 
ble,  that  the  feveral  Individuals,  Perfons  and  Orbs,  fhould  confpire 
to  create  another  equal  Force  that  fhould  recoil  back  upon  the  hi  ft 
Mover,  as  that  the  feveral  independent  little  Movements,  in  any  fuch 
Machine  as  above  hinted  at,  fhould  be  colle&ed  to  reatf:  upon  the 
fir  ft  unweildy  Movement.  Nor  is  it  more  neceffary  to  preferve  the 
feveral  Individuals  iubordinate  to  their  refpeCtive  Orbs,  than  it  is  el- 
fential  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  Empire  to  keep  them  difconnedted 
and  independent  of  each  other.  And  hence  in  all  troublous  and  fe- 
ditious  Times,  when  the  Heads  of  Parties  have  been  endeavouring  to 
conned:  them  by  Badges  or  Tokens  of  Union,  it  hath  been  always 
confidered  as  traiterous ;  and  in  England  Statutes  have  been  provided 
againft  fuch  Praftices,  as  the  Statutes  againft  Liveries  in  Henry  the 
VHth’s  Time.. 

What  thofe  Circumftances  are  that  determine  thefe  Orders  and  Sub¬ 
ordinations,  we  have  feen  above.  The  Rights  by  which  they  fubfift 
are  thofe  Laws  and  Sanctions,  that  provide  for  their  Continuance,  and 
affift  the  Exertion  of  their  Influence  with  the  united  Influence  of  the 
Whole.  But  as  in  any  Machine,  befides  the  mechanical  Powers  and 
Laws  of  their  Motion,  there  are  other  Principles  arifing  from  the 
Unpliablenefs  of  the  Materials,  and  the  Obftrudions  of  Friction : 
So  in  this  very  compound  Machine,  befides  the  Circumftances  that 
determine  the  Exiftence  of  the  feveral  Powers,  befides  the  Rights 
that  preferve  and  fupport  them,  there  are  other  Reafons  and  Princi  { 
pies  arifing  from  the  Imperfections  of  Man  (the  Materials  of  which  this 
is  form'd)  which  it  ftrongly  behoves  the  Legislator  to  attend  to.  *  A 
Government  can  only  be  preferv’d  by  the  united  Harmony  and  Order  of 
its  Polity,  which  arifes  from  a  right  Conftitution  of  Laws ;  but  the  Sane- 


*  To  $e  c ru^ov  T ec(  rj  affiorta  x}  o  Tr?  tt oXmia?  x«yZ.  Txvtx  u«ro  T 

i  y'lyvslou,  tvv  tvvofAiut  n  tw  xgiTy  (pvtovrlo.  Msx.  Tyr*  DiJJt’i’t.  6. 
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lions  of  thefe  Laws  nothing  but  the  Virtue  (I  mean  political  Vir¬ 
tue)  of  thole  that  ufe  them  will  preferve.  This  Power  of  Empire 
confuls  in  that  Confcioul'nels,  which  every  Man  has  in  his  own  Bread, 
that  he  ought  to  obey  the  Laws.  Laws  may  indrudt  and  prefcribe 
what  is  right ;  may  become  a  Rule  of  Reafon ;  may  enforce  what 
they  prefcribe  witli  the  greated  and  fevered:  Sanctions  ;  yet  where 
they  reach  not  the  Confcience ;  where  they  are  not  an  Objed  of  mo- 
ml  Piinciples;  tire  mod:  religious  Sandions  will  have  no  Impredions. 
*  Enforce  their  Exertion  by  the  Sandion  of  an  Oath,  while  knavifh  Ca- 
fuidry  can  explain  away  the  Obligation,  and  Chicane  evade  the  Pe¬ 
nalties;  Corruption  will  break  that  Oath,  and  become  a  danding  Ex¬ 
ample  of  Perjury  :  Laws  will  be  a  meer  Form  of  Words,  and  Ma- 
jedy  an  empty  Name,  f  In  the  early  Ages  of  the  Roman  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Legillature  found  it  fufbcient  Sandion  to  declare  the  public 
Senfe  and  Reproof.  +  Sanctions  (fays  likewife  Thucydides )  have,  from 
the  gentled  Reproof,  arofe,  thro’  every  Degree  of  Punifhment,  to  the 
fevered  Pains  and  Penalties.  At  fird  the  milded  Penalties  were  in- 
flided  on  the  mod  heinous  Crimes;  but,  Men’s  Vices  being  grown  enor¬ 
mous,  to  the  bearing  down  thefe  Bounds,  they  were  forced  to  dreng- 
then  them  dill  more  and  more,  even  with  the  Terrors  of  Death; 
and  yet  they  dill  tranfgrefs.  When  once  the  Senfe  of  public  Truth 
and  Right  is  obliterated  ;  the  Shame  of  public  Infamy  lod ;  when 
once  the  Confcience  is  become  thus  vitiated  and  corrupt ;  while  a  Man 
will  daily  hazard  his  Life  for  his  Intered,  no  Fear  of  Deatli  can  re- 


Cavdlari  turn  I  nbuni,  k  Populum  exfolvere  Rcligione  velle:  Sed  non  h;cc,  qua:  nunc 
tenet  Sicculum,  Negligent^  Deum  venerat ;  nec  interpretando  fibi  quifque  Jusjurandum  & 
i.eges  aptos  faciebat,  fed  fuos  potius  Mores  ad  ea  accommodabat.  Liv.  Lib.  3.  i.  20. 

^  tlu^s  adverfus  ea  fecilTet,  nihil  ultra,  quam  id  improbe  faftum,  adjecit.  Id  (qui  turn 

uuor  Hominum  erat)  vifum,  credo,  Vinculum  fatis  validum  Legis.  Nunc  vix  ferio  minetur  quif- 
tjuam.  Liv.  Lib.  io.  §.9.  ^ 

^  '7rct<TUV  0 1  wgor*$wli?  uttu;  xcraov  dSutottlo  yVo 

Eijin  rowciXoi  tuv  piyirur  aoncn/MccTuv  fAahaxcJUga<;  xtiVS**  ctvTct;'  7rxgu{3»0(A,ii/wy 

rrj  ypyru  t c  ret  cc*.  7r«Man,  tUto  epu<;  mafu  Thucydides.  Lib.  3.  §.4,5^ 
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ftrain  him,  when  he  thinks  it  his  Intereft  to  break  the  Laws.  When 
the  Laws  lofe  this  actuating  Spirit,  all  their  Efforts  will  be  obftrudt- 
ed  ;  alPtheir  Force  loft,  before  they  can  put  in  Motion  thofe  Powers, 
whole  Motion  they  are  intended  to  direct :  The  Soul  of  Govern¬ 
ment  (if  there  can  be  any  Life  under  fuch  Corruption)  may  give  the 
actuating  Impreftion,  but,  on  fuch  pallied  Limbs,  it  will  be  effortlefs 
and  without  Effect;  the  fevereft  Stroke  of  Juftice  will,  like  the  Arm 
of  fome  trembling  fpiritlefs  old  Man,  fall  languid — imbelle  fine  lchi. 

But  that  the  Power  of  Government  may  overcome  all  Obftruftion, 
and  be  extended,  and  a£t,  and  live  thro"  the  Whole ;  that  the  Spirit, 
not  merely  the  mechanical  Momentum ,  may  be  communicated  and 
deriv’d  to  all  the  Members,  ’tis  neceffary  that  there  be  a  public  Senfe, 
a  public  Confcioufnefs,  a  public  Confcience.  In  the  fame  Manner 
that  every  Man  feels,  that  each  Part  of  him  is  a  Part  of  one’s  felf ;  fo 
fliould  he  feel,  that  he,  the  Individual,  is  a  Part  of  one  Whole  :  As 
there  is  but  one  Confcioufnefs  throughout  the  whole  Man,  fo  there 
fhould  be  but  one  throughout  the  whole  Community  :  For,  as  theUnity 
of  Communion  (above  explain’d)  makes  the  Polity  one  natural  Body, 
fo  this  one  Confcioufnefs  makes  it  one  Perfon,  one  moral  Agent :  And, 
as  fuch,  it  will  feel  the  fame  moral  Senfe  of  Virtue,  Truth,  and 
Rectitude ;  the  fame  Self-approbation  or  Abhorrence ;  the  fame  Zeal 
for  public  Intereft;  the  fame  Defire  of  honeft  Fame  and  Glory;  the 
fame  Love  for  Liberty.  How  this  is  to  be  cultivated  and  regulated ; 
how  preferv’d ;  how  it  is  corrupted  and  loft  ;  is  beyond  my  prefent 
Purpofe  ;  ’tis  enough  that  we  fee  that  this  is  the  Senforium ,  the  Ve¬ 
hicle,  as  it  were,  of  the  Soul  of  Government. 

’Tis  this  Imperinm  above  explain’d,  this  Power  of  Government 
that  in  all  States,  of  whatever  Spirit  or  Denomination,  muff  be  not 
only  fupreme  *  but  abfolute ;  fo  far  abfolute,  as  to  extend  it’s  intire 

*  The  Reverence  that  is  given  to  a  Fundamental,  in  a  general  unintelligible  Notion,  would 
be  much  better  applied  to  that  Supremacy  or  Power  which  is  fet  up  in  ever/  Nation  in  different 

Shapes.— - There  is  then  no  other  Fundamental,  but  that  every  fupreme  Power  mull  be 

arbitrary.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax’/  Political  Thoughts. 
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and  perfeft  Influence,  to  the  putting  the  Whole  into  Motion,  in  the 
very  Direction  that  the  Power  is  imprefs’d.  But  that,  when  put  into 
Motion,  it  be  not  unequal,  violent,  impetuous  beyond  all  Proportion 
of  it  s  Nature  j  as  throughout  the  human  Body  there  are  Mufcles 
that  counteract  to  Hop  and  bailance ;  as  in  every  Machine  calculated 
to  continue  as  well  as  communicate  Power,  there  is  fomething  to  re¬ 
gulate  and  render  equable  fuch  Motion ;  fo  in  all  Governments,  found¬ 
ed  in  Truth  and  Nature,  there  is  fomething  to  render  equal  and  uni¬ 
form  their  Motion,  that  their  Actions,  while  this  remains,  cannot 
become  violent  and  arbitrary. 

In  Democracies  the  Rotation  of  Offices,  and  Cenfure  of  Magnates, 
is  this  Regulator :  ’Tis  this  keeps  every  Motion  of  the  Government 
in  the  Direction,  and  under  the  Influence  of  the  Laws,  which  is  Li¬ 
berty.  This  Livy  fays  in  exprefs  Words  of  the  Government  of  Rome , 
when  it  became  Democratic  :  The  *  Liberty  of  the  State  firft  took 
Root  from  hence,  that  the  Confular  Power  was  by  annual  Rotation, 
rather  than  that  any  Thing  was  diminiffied  of  the  Imperial  Dignity.  * 

It  being,  as  we  have  more  than  once  obferved  before,  that  an 
Ariftocracy,  without  a  Moderator  or  Prince  to  bailance  them,  is  a 
State  of  War,  that  fuch  may  be  a  State  of  Government  j  that  it's  Mo¬ 
tions  may  be  political,  not  capricious,  arbitrary,  and  violent;  that 
it's  Actions  may  be  thofe  of  a  Government,  not  thofe  of  a  prevailing 
Party,  which  is  always  factious  and  partial ;  there  fhould  be  a  fu- 
preme  Magiflrate,  of  fufficient  Weight  and  Power  to  bailance  and 
moderate  fuch  Factions ;  and  to  regulate,  unite,  and  render  equable 
the  various  momentary  unconnected  Motions  of  fuch  Parties. 

For  Want  of  this,  the  Hiflory,.  for  the  mofl  Part,  of  ancient  Po¬ 
lity,  is  nothing  but  the  Hiflory  of  Factions  and  Intrigues  of  Parties, 
There  are  Periods  in  that  Hiflory,  that,  one  would  think,  fhould. 

9  * 

*  Libertatis  autem  Originem  inde  magis,  quia  annuum  Imperium  Confulare  fa&um  eft, 
^yjatn  quod  diminution  quicquani  fit  ex  Regia  Poteftate.  Liv*  Lib.  2. 
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have  pointed  this  Remedy  ;  yet  ftill,  for  Want  of  it,  they  moft  of  them 
took  Refuge  in  a  Foreign  Tyranny,  incapable  to  fupport  and  furvive 
a  more  infufferable  one  in  a  wretched  Slavery  to  their  own  Fadtions. 
Obferve  one  very  fingular  Inftance  in  the  Athenian  State.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  domeftic  Peace,  and  public  Profperity,  which 
they  enjoyed  ;  that  the  Security  which  the  Subjedt  experienced,  and 
the  Liberty  which  the  State  felt  under  the  Adminiftration  of  Pericles; 
would  have  pointed  out  this  Remedy ;  for,  tho’  the  People  could  not 
reafon  about  it,  yet  had  they  not  been  poifoned  by  Prejudices  •>  had 
not  their  Senfes  been  inflamed,  beyond  all  natural  Senfation,  by  Fac¬ 
tions,  and  Seditions,  and  Strife  ;  they  muff  have  as  mechanically  had 
Recourfe  to  it,  as  a  Man  that  is  thirfty,  to  the  Brock,  to  quench 
his  Thirft.  “  While  Pericles  lived,  by  the  great  Power  of  his  Wil- 
“  dom,  Riches,  and  Dignity,  being  an  over  Match  for  any  intrigue- 
«  ing  ambitious  Individual  { '  and  by  the  natural  Influence  he  muft 
thence  neceflarily  acquire,  being  an  over  Ballance  for  any  Party  : 
And  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Adminiftration,  equal  and  univerfal,  being 
fuperior  to  any  other  Spirit  that  did  not  animate  the  Whole  $  to  any 
other  Spirit  that  arofe  from  the  Starts  of  Paflion,  and  was  not  the 
Reafon  of  the  Whole  :  *  While  Pericles ,  I  fay,  lived,  the  State  was 
a  Democracy  in  Name  and  Conftitution,  but,  in  Spirit  and  Fad!,  the 
Government  of  a  one  principal  Regent,  a  limited  Monarchy.  Had 
the  People  here  but  had  the  Happinefs  to  difcern  what  Spirit  they 
were  of  ;  had  they  but  conftituted  this  Power  by  Law,  and  armed  it 
with  the  Powers  of  the  State  ;  the  State  might  have  exifted  happy, 

and  fubflfted  long.  But  Heaven  thought  otherwife - as  foon  as 

Pericles  died,  they  relapfed  again  into  the  Fever  and  Delirium  of 
Tadlion,  ’till  it  brought  them  to  their  End.  They  called  in  firft  one 
Foreign  Aid,  and  then  another,  ’till,  by  receiving  Philip  of  Macedon , 
they  were  totally  deftroyed. 


?Ey*vET0  TE  hoyu  /xty  Art>xo^oClicc}  tqyu  S\  vno  ra  n§oTa"Av^^> 
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In  the  fame  Manner  that  a  limited  Prince  is  necefiary  to  a  truly 
political  Anftocracy ;  in  the  fame  Manner,  are  the  intermediate  and 
lubo,di„n,e  Powers  of  a„  Ariftocracy,  a  Nobility  and  e„„o£  State 
mcers,  necefiary  to  regulate  and  communicate  the  Power  of  a  Mo¬ 
narchy,  that  is  not  defpotic  ;  to  diftribute  this  Power  from  the  Cen¬ 
to-  equally  to  all  and  uniformly  at  all  Times  j  that  the  Gufts  of  Will 
the  Starts  of  Pafiion,  may  be  obdrutfed ;  that  it  be  not  partial  and 

capricious,  but  that  Reafon  only  may  prevail  to  communicate  it  re- 
gularly  and  equably. 

But  let  us  fee  how  a  Government  can  reafon,  for  in  this  primarily 
confifis  the  political.  Liberty  of  a  State.  That  it  is  in  a  Capacity  of 
realoning,  and  that  it’s  Powers  are  fo  framed,  that  this  Reafon  be¬ 
comes  the  Will  of  the  Government,  that  that  Part  where  refides  the 
Power  of  Execution,  fhould  have  the  Right  of  Refult,  the  Power  of 
Enabling,  is  that  Conditution  whereby  it  may  be  faid  to  be  free  • 
Without  Reafon  it  cannot  be  a  free  Agent,  and,  without  fuch  Refult' 

it  s  Actions  would  not  be  it’s  own  ;  they  would  be  the  Actions  of  a 
Part,  not  of  the  Whole. 

There  never  was,  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth,  a  Multitude  of  Peo 
pie  got  together,  but  that,  tho’  they  could  not  reafon,  yet  they  im¬ 
mediately  felt  their  natural  Incapacity  to  will  or  aft ;  from  this  Sen- 
fation  therefore  *  Nature  hath  ever  taught  the  Multitude,  the  Many 
to  confpire  in  this  one  Thing,  Obedience  to  the  Will  of  the  Few* 
who  could  reafon  for  them :  This  Experience  hath  confirmed,  and 
Reafon  regulated  and  edablifhed.  -f-  Hence  in  all  ancient  Polities  we 

find 

‘  th,e  Very  Time’  WhCn  the  fafli0us  were  breaking  up  theSenat- 

ftahrih  /e  h>  V  d  '°  UVe  rUCh  °rder  in  their  State>  tht‘y  found  »t  abfolutel/neceffary  to 

7  *  ?  ?e  am°ngft  themfel'fes  =  w.  IWMt"  WWw,  onipif  yrig!  rS,  JL,. 

f  There  would  be  no  End  of  referring  to  particular  Inftances  to  this  Point ;  but  I  will  jnfert 
here  one  very  Angular  one,  *«.  the  Rbelra,  or  Oracle  of  Lycurgus,  receiv’d  at 

retfling 
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find  the  Regulative  Power  divided  into  Reafon  and  Will,  Debate  and 
Refult,  and  the  Counfel,  the  Reafon  in  the  Bade  or  Senate;  the 
Refult  in  the  People,  or  that  Part  of  the  People,  where  the  executive 
Power  refided.  This  Ellablilhment  then  of  a  Part  reafoning  for  the 
Whole  is  founded,  not  in  any  artificial  Inftitution,  not  in  any  tempo¬ 
rary  or  local  Reafons  of  Expediency,  but  in  the  Law  of  Nature  ex¬ 
tending  uniformly  and  adequately  to  all  Times  and  all  States. 

Now,  as  that  State,  whereby  an  Agent  has  within  itfelf  a  Power 
to  adl  according  to  the  Relations  of  the  Nature  of  fuch  Agent,  is  Li¬ 
berty:  As,  in  Man,  the  having  within  himfelf  a  Power  to  act,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  Reafon,  is  Liberty :  So  is  it  the  very  Spirit  of  Liberty, 
in  this  Body,  to  have  got,  thus  fram’d  within  itfelf,  a  Capacity  to  adt 
according  to  the  Relations  of  its  Nature  and  Infiitution.  To  be  fiee, 
it  mult  reafon  ;  and,  to  reafon,  it  mull  take  this  Form,  whereby  it 
becomes  capable  of  Reafon.  To  be  free,  it  mult  have  a  Power  to 
move  or  aft,  as  of  itfelf;  and,  to  act  as  of  itfelf,  it  mult  become  one, 
fo  united,  and  fo  framed,  as  to  be  capable  within  itfelf  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  alt  the  feveral  Individuals,  within  their  refpeftive  Orbs, 
any  one  Motion  of  the  Whole.  To  be  free,  it  mult  be  capable  of 
forming  a  Will ;  and  to  have  a  Will,  which  lhall  be  the  Will  of  the 
Whole,  it  mull  be  fo  framed  and  united,  that  that  Will  may  have 
an  authoritative  Communication  thro’  the  Whole.  This  is  the  true 
and  only  Liberty,  a  Liberty  of  Law  and  Reafon  :  Liberty  without 
Law  is  a  Slavery  to  itfelf,  without  Reafon  is  Madnefs. 


retting  the  Inllitution  of  the  Spartan  Gow rnrnent  : —  Aw?  rtAAada  xj  ’.aSWs  ZvMot/t*g  Upt 
<pVKug  QvUZatl*  x)  rpdxoil*  TspAav  cvv  kcclarnaavlx, 

■£  ^  ?  pilct£v  BaGvxag  rt  x)  K vct>t'>uv<&,  a  rug  tlcrQepu  rt  k)  dtpWavScci  yapuldv  yogiau 

T  x  x?a'T(^;  That  is,  Let  the  Senate  debate  and  prepare  the  Bufinefs,  which  let  the  Kings 
prepofe  to  the  People,  and  let  the  People  (where  relides  the  Power  of  the  Government)  enatt 
or  difannul  fuch  Decrees.  Nay,  where  the  great  God  Jehovah  managed  tins  Matter  of  Coun¬ 
sel  and  Debate  for  the  People  of  the  JewiJh  Republic,  he  left  the  Refult  to  the  People,  and 
jl  t^e  People  anfwered  with  one  Voice,  and  faid  :  All  the  Words ,  which  the  Lord  hath  J aid \ 

will  voe  dc>  Exod.  Chap*  xxiv..  rJ.  24* 


_ 
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t  1TliefIMi;Uti°n  °f,  'tlT  15  °f  the  hiSheft  Sanction,  by  the 

P  '  °^  "?  a“d.  of  God  5  11  1S  of  thc  higheft  Authority,  as  all 

1  ower  to  conflicted  is  of  that  Law,  and  that  Lawgiver.  If  there. 

ore  there  be  any  Reverence,  any  Piety,  Obedience,  Faith,  Honour 

,  a11  due  tins  Majefty  of  the  People ;  by  this  the  People,  as  a  State 

hve,  move,  and  have  their  Being.  F 

.,  ^0Vy,TabrUrd  then>  and  how  wide  of  the  Scope  of  true  Liberty,  are 
t]°  t  a  aX1?S  °f  oonftitutional  Jealouf.es,  Checks,  Oppofitions,  of 
he  Independency  of  the  Powers  of  Government  ?  For  on  the  Union 
armony  and  Dependency  alone  of  thefe,  is  built  true  and  real  Liberty! 
■But  m  like  Manner  as  it  is  with  the  Individual,  when  the  Paffions 
inflame  or  bewitch  the  Heart,  any  falfe  Reafomng  or  Caprice  takes 
x  afteiy  of  the  Head  ,  Reafon  is  no  longer  heard,  it’s  Law  is  thought 
the  Reftramt  of  Servitude,  ’tis  the  mere  Cozenage  of  Artifice  that 
would  perfuade  one  to  hfien  to  it ;  it  becomes  then  the  Spirit  of  Li¬ 
berty  to  ftnke  the  bold  and  free  Lines  of  Genius ,  the  Violence  of 
every  Paffion  becomes  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  and  every  Caprice,  eve- 
ry  Folly,  Tafte  ,  till,  hurried  headlong  thro’  a  giddy  Round  of  Joys, 
without  Time  to  enjoy  them,  fluttered  and  diflipated  ’rnidfl  a  Thou- 
fand  numberlefs  Plealhres,  without  being  able  to  fix  the  Satisfaction 
o  the  Heart  on  one ,  heat  length  finds  himfelf  chained,  miferablv 
and  wretchedly  tortured,  in  the  world  of  Slavery,  the  inextricable 
bond.,  of  the  Habits  of  Vice  and  Self-corruption.  So  is  it  in  a  State 
when  to  difavow  the  Feelings  of  Truth,  Virtue,  Honour,  to  be 
dead  to  every  private,  every  public  Affedtion,  is  dignified  with  the 
■elf-flattering  Title  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  World  :  When  the  Laws 
lo  lofe  their  Sandtion,  that  no  Sandtion  can  be  found  fufficient  to  en 
force  the  Execution  of  them  :  When  the  Licence  is  called  Liberty  • 
and  every  Caprice  and  Violence  of  the  People,  the  Exertion  of  that 
-lberty.;  *  “  When  the  People,  impatient  of  bearing  that  very 

-*  L’Efprit  ck*  Loix. 
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<c  Power  they  have  entrufted,  want  to  do  every  Thing  of  themfelves, 
fC  to  debate  for  the  Senate,  to  execute  for  the  Magiftrate,  and  to  ftrip 
“  the  Judges :  When  the  Magiftrates  ceafe  to  be  revered,  when  the 
ce  Senators  ceafe  to  be  venerable  and  become  defpifed,  when  their  De- 

liberations  are  flighted,  there  is  no  longer  Order,  Government, 
u  Liberty  3  but,  as  they  end,  arife  Anarchy,  Slavery,  and  tumultuous 
cc  Tyranny.” 

But  this  is  a  difagreeable  Train  of  Ideas,  and  my  Head  achs  al¬ 
ready  with  Dogmatizing. - Come,,  let  us  take  a  Ride  into  the 

Grounds  for  an  Hour  or  fo,  perhaps  we  may  meet  with  fome  Diver- 
fion. 

^  Scav.  As  is  moft  agreeable  to  you.- - Pm  fure  we  are  greatly 

obliged  to  you  for  the  Trouble  you  have  given  yourfelf.  But  I  hope, 
nay,  I  know  you  will  excufe  me,  if  at  the  fame  Time  I  tell  you, 
what  Satisfaction  I  receive  in  feeing  *  Liberty  and  Empire  united  : 
In  feeing  the  Syftem  of  Government  animated,  and  adting  with  all 
the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  yet  arifing  by  the  Vigour  of  natural  Principles, 
not  from  the  Will  of  Man,  an  artificial  Form  >  but  from  the  eternal 
Laws  of  Nature  and  God,  an  adtual  natural  Syftem  :  If  at  the 
fame  Time  that,  feeing  this,  I  have  the  Pleafure  to  find  all  my  Ob¬ 
jections  to  your  Principles,  as  they  refpedt  the  Empire  of  the  State,, 
as  they  refpedt  political  Liberty,  the  Liberty  of  the  State,  removed  ; 
I  hope  you  will  excufe  me,  if  I  don’t  enter  far  enough  into  the  Con- 
fequences  of  your  Scheme,  to  fee  how  that  abfolute  Right  that  the 
Government  has  to  the  Perfons  of  it’s  natural  born  Subjedts,  how  that 
indifpenfable  Connexion,  by  which  the  Subject  is  (as  you  fay)  united 
to  the  Government,  are  confident  with  that  natural  Liberty  and  In¬ 
dependency,  which  the  Writers  on  your  Principles  fuppofe,  when 
they  fay,  “  That  a  Man  is  born  a  Subjedt  of  no  Country  or  Govern- 


*  Res  olim  infociabiles  mifeuerunt,  Imperium  Sc  Libertatem.  Tacit.  Annal. 
f  Lvcke  on  Gov.  Treatife  2.  118,  and  73, 
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ment  whatci  cj  .  Fhat  every  IVIan  s  Children,  being  by  Nature  as 
“  free  as  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  Anceftors  ever  were,  may,  whilft  they 
“  are  in  that  Freedom,  choofe  what  Society  they  will  join  them- 
“  felves  to,  what  Commonwealth  they  will  put  themfelves  under.” 

L.  Crajf.  I  have  here  fome  Papers  that  do  carry  thefe  Confiderations 
further,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  Relation  there  is  between  the 
Government  and  the  Subject,  and  more  particularly  as  to  this  Point. — 

But  let  us  talk  of  thefe  Matters  another  Time. - I  will  here  put 

the  Papers  in  my  Pocket-Book,  and  you  may  call  for  them  any  Time 
when  Leifure  and  Humour  fuits,  but,  at  prefent,  I  think  a  little  Air¬ 
ing  would  be  more  agreeable. 
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POLITY. 


PART  III. 


A U NT E  RING  one  Evening  about  the  Garden, 
we  at  laft  feated  ourfelves  in  the  Summer-houfe; 
which,  as  the  Houfe  and  Gardens  flood  on  the 
Scite  of  an  old  Caflle,  was  made  out  of  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  a  Tower,  and  fitted  Up  fo  juflly  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Place,  that  it  made  one  of  the  moil 
charming  Pleafure-rooms  I  ever  faw.  The  Indulgence  of  Latitude  ' 

and  Indolence  created  a  filent  Muling  for  fome  Time _ at  length. _ 

I  do  not,  faid  Scczrcolciy  merely  enjoy  this  Retirement  and  quiet  Re- 

^  pofe 


pofe  from  the  prefent  delightful  Circumftances  of  the  Place  and 
Scene,  but  the  Reflection  that  it  was  once  a  Garrifon ;  thefe  Walks 
of  Peace,  once  Lines  and  Intrenchments  of  War;  that  the  Place 
where  all  this  Comfort  and  Enjoyment  dwells,,  was  once  a  vexatious 
Scene  of  Fatigue  and  military  Servitude;  the  Remembrance  that  makes 
this  Contraft,  gives  a  peculiar  Relifli  to  the  Enjoyment,  and  makes, 
vvn.it  might  be  only  pleafurable,  Happinefs  itfelf  in  the  Companion* 
And  indeed,  how  much  happier  are  we  now,  than  in  thofe  old  Times, 
(which,  from  an  Affectation  of  admiring  the  Eferoifm  of  them,  are 
ever  extoll’d)  when  every  Houfe  was  a  Cattle,  and  every  Family  a 
Garrifon  ;  when,  tho’  the  State  was  fecure  from  the  Fear  of  exter¬ 
nal  Violence,  yet  the  Individual  felt  all  thofe  Fears,  unlefs  fortify ’d 
with  thefe  Works ;  and  might  fuffer  all  thofe  Violences,  unlefs  in¬ 
ti  enCn  d  within  fuch  Defences  ?  How  much  happier  are  we  now, 
that  the  Law  is  that  fufficient  Barrier  to  every  Man’s  Peace  and  Pro- 
pei  ty  ;  and,  tho  his  Houfe  be  his  Cattle,  tis  no  Garrifon,  and  knows 
no  Laws  but  thofe  of  Society  and  Hofpitality  ? 

Altho’  I  do  from  my  Confcience  venerate  the  facred  Powers  and 
Majefty  of  Government,  yet  have  I  fo  eftablifh’d  a  Perfuafion  that 
there  are  fome  Liberties*  fome  Rights,  fo  peculiarly  the  Individual’s 
own,  that  no  Government  can  have  any  Right  to  extend  itfelf  over, 
or  have  any  Claim  upon  them ;  and,  where  Governments  are  fuch  as 
to  interfere  with  them,  I  think  fuch  Governments  worfe  than  none. 

But  this  was  the  Point  which  you  promis’d  more  particularly  to 
confider  in  your  further  Explanation  of  the  Empire  of  Government, 
which  Promife,  as  you  have  the  Papers  in  your  Pocket,  I  hope  you 
will  give  us  Leave  to  demand  of  you.  For  tho’,  continued  he,  in 
what  you  read  to  us  the  other  Morning,  you  have  fo  explain’d 'the 
Communion  of  Society,  and  the  Empire  of  Government  fo,  as  to 
eftablifh  the  Safety  and  Majefty  of  that  Empire,  confiflent  with  the 
Liberty  of  Man  in  general :  Yet  where  that  Point  may  be  fix’d  that 

precifely  determines  the  Powers  and  Claims  wjiich  the  Government 

« 

may 
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may  have  over  the  Individual  in  particular,  and  how  far  his  Rights 
and  Liberties,  as  fuch,  may  extend,  doth  ftill  remain  Matter  of 
Doubt  with  me,  and,  I  with,  may  not  continue  with  others*  as  it 
hath  hitherto  always  been,  a  Point  of  Controverfy. 

L.  CraJJ.  In  Points  of  Learning,  which  are  the  Amufements  of 
the  idle  Ingenious*  what  are  controverted,  and  what  not,  and  which 
Way  the  Fafhion  runs  to  determine  them,  is  not  of  much  Moment : 
But  ’tis  ftrange  and  'tis  pitiable*  that  Truth  fhould  be  fo  far  remo¬ 
ved  from  Bufinefs,  and  the  active  Part  of  Life,  where  it’s  Confequences 
are  of  fuch  Import  to  the  Intereft  or  Ruin  of  the  Community,  to 
the  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  Mankind-.  But  fure  Experience  will  at 
length  teach  them,  after  they  have  been  tried  in  every  Extream  of 
Error  and  Mifery  *  after  they  have  felt  on  one  Hand  the  heavy  Rods 
and  Chains  of  Slavery,  and  on  the  other  the  Tumults,  Wars,  Maf- 
facres,  of  unregulated  Liberty  $  Experience  fure  will  not  only  let 
them  fee,  blit  feel*  that  happy  Medium,  where  Truth,  Liberty,  and 
Happinefs  are  only  to  be  found. 

How  villainoufly  for  Ages  here  in  this  We,  did  the  Servility  of  the 
Many  confpire  with  the  Ambition  and  Avarice  of  the  Few  to  form 
an  Idol-Power  in  Government,  and  then  fall  down  and  worihip  the 
Image  they  had  fet  up  ?  But  as  the  Hiffory  of  Mankind*  the  bitter 
Experience  of  every  Region  and  every  Age,  affords  horrid  and  mi- 
ferable  Examples,  how  improper  Man  is  to  be  trufted  with  Power  . 
the  Courfe  of  Things  in  this  World  (which  is  a  School  of  Diici- 
plin  in  Politics  as  well  as  Morality)  hath  led  them  into  a  practical 
Knowledge  of  the  dangerous  and  deftrudlive  Tendency  of  fuch  Po¬ 
lity.  But  Man,  that  knows  no  Mean,  hath  been  the  more  violently 
carried  into  the  oppofite  Extream.  And  not  only  Liberty  from  Op- 
preflion  and  falfe  Dominion,  but  Independency  of  all  the  Orders, 
and  Difconnexion  from  the  Communion  of  the  Empire  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  what  is  now  call’d  Liberty.  Not  only  Power  unconftitu- 

P  o  t  ion  ally 
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t.onally  framed,  and  illegally  exercis’d,  is  oppofed,  but  the  verv  Em 
pire  and  Majefty  of  Government;  and,  as  (faith  a  great  *  Hiftorian) 
whatever  now  ,s  oppoiite  to  Power  is  become  popular  the Zl 
•  tnotilm  is  to  oppofe  all  Power  indiferiminatety  Nor  hath  tW 

STsST  TiZ  ',"\Huny  °f  PraaiM  ”■* 

For  theDr  f  aVeC°"CUrr’d  C°  eftabIilh  ic  »  Reafoning  too. 
,  R  nne  of  an  ongmal  Contract,  which  was  devis’d  to  /hew 
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v  ;  the  faIle  Power  of  iFs  Tyranny  was  founded  while  it  hath 
been  for  many  Years  explain’d,  demonftrated,  andyfed  treated 
»d  effayd  on  hath  fo  fat  Separated  the  Haas  of  Gotten,  a“d 
le  Libel  ty  of  the  Individual,  that,  while  fuch  Spirit  of  Liberia 
mams,  there  can  be  no  true  Government ,  and  if  ,1  Je  G 

men.,  feme  of  the  very  Elfentials  of  this  Liberty  are  defWd 

O  re  orm  and  redtify  thefe  Ideas,  to  refolve  this  Theorem  intn  V 

MfTof  7'-eS  T  they  ar^e  fr0m  Nature>  was  the  whole  Pur 
tion  to  Z,rwtXrur^r  andfromfuchE— ina. 
was  the  whole  Drift  and  Scope  of  {hofe“ Papers' 
to  you  the  other  Morning.  I  will  now  eo  on  f  *  me  *** 

me  to  /hew,  not  only  that  Man  may  be  conne&d  and  united  to 
rnment  and  no  Rights  or  Liberties  of  his  infring’d ;  but  by^x 
plaining  further  this  Communion  of  Government  in  tJr  p 
whence  arife  the  Rights  of  Government,  and  Duty  of  the  S  rT 
the  Rights  of  the  Subjedt,  and  Duty  of  Government  M 

Zl  ,  fit  Communion,  he  is  dependent  and  connetd.  ’  ? 
he  laft  Converfation  we  had  upon  thefe  Matters  it  appeared  to 

Whole,  a  one  Syftem ,  and  Man  a  Par.  of  ,h„  SvZto  from  t 

*  n“’  tJ  t3  ivmrtvnX  Aiut,  3,Uxra.  „V  •  ■  > 
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Nature  of  every  Thing  and  Creature  in  that  Syltem,  from  the  Nature 
of  Man,  that  a  State  of  Communion  was  the  natural  State  of  Man . 
And  that  as  it  is  tn  general  a  Law  of  Nature,  riling  to  her  Perfection 
thro  a  progrefiive  Series  of  States  more  and  more  perfect;  that  the 
former  State  creates  thofe  Wants,  and  feels  thofe  DefeCts,  which  no- 
thing  but  the  next  fucceeding  State  can  fupply  and  that  Nature,  by 
the  Vigour  of  her  own  Principles,  and  by  the  Means  of  thofe  very 
Imperfections  and  Corruptions  of  the  former  State,  arifes  to  the  next 
which  fulfils  and  perfects  them  :  So  in  this  Particular  that,  the  Com¬ 
munion  in  the  fird  Stage  of  it  being  in  a  natural  Incapacity  of  adul¬ 
ating  in  common  that  one  Spirit  by  which  alone  it  can  fubfid,  Go¬ 
vernment  which  is  fuch  an  Organization,  as  renders  it  thus  capable, 
becomes  thence  neceffary,  and  thofe  Imperfections  and  Corruptions 
of  the  Communion  are  the  very  Means  and  Caufe  by  which,  from 
the  Vigour  of  its  own  natural  Principles,  it  acquires  that  Form. 
That  therefore  Government  is  no  artificial  System,  no  Succeda - 
tieum  of  pofitive  Initiation j  but,  prior  to  all  fuch,  is  an  actual 
natural  State  of  the  Syftem  of  Man ,  riling  in  its  Progreflion 
nearer  to>  the  Perfection  and  Fulfilling  of  its  Nature.  And  confe- 
quently  that  Man  is  connected  with  a  State  of  Gover?ime?it  by  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Laws  of  that  Syltem  in  which  he  exilts,  by  the  Nature  and 
Laws  of  his  own  Being.. 

So  That  altho’  you  do  not,  as  you  was  pleafed  to  fay,  fee  far  enough 
into  the  Confequences  of  my  Principles  to  conceive  from  what  Rea¬ 
sons,  and  to  what  Degree,  the  Individual,  confident  with  his  Liberty, 
is  connected  to  any  particular  Government ;  or  how  fuch  particular 
Government  can  have  any  Claim  to  his  Allegiance,  prior  to  any  pol- 
fitive  or  implied  Tender  of  that  Allegiance  :  Yet  you  fee  from  hence 
that  it  is  fo  far  from  true,  that  “  a  Child  is  born  a  Subject  of  no 
44  Country  or  Government  whatever,1 ”  that  a  Child  is  born,  by  the 
very  State  of  it’s  Nature,  a  SubjeCt  of  fome  Country  and  Government 
or  other* 
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If  now  it  lliall  be  faid  that  a.  State  of* Government,  formed  on  Prin*^ 
ciples  as  above*  does  not  infringe  any  Rights  or  Liberties,  or  drown  any 
Claim  or  Title  he  may  virtually  have  to  them  :  From  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  the  Nature  of  the  Communion  of  fuch  Government,  it  will 
appear*  that  whatever  Government  he  is  born  under,  of  whatever 
Form  it  be,  has  a  natural  Claim  to  his  Allegiance  $  and  he  becomes 
ci  natural-born  Subjebl  to  the  Imperium  of  fuch. 

Fiift  therefore  to  fee  what  Rights  and  Claims  he  may  have  as  a 
IVfan,  prioi  to  any  fuppofed  Connexions  with  Government •  let  us 
confider  the  Natute  and  Laws  of  his  Humanity,  abftradted  from  the 
Confideration  of  his  political  Connexions.  Here  we  find  that  all 
Men  are  born  Equals,  and  upon  equal  Terms  :  That  every  one  in 
his  own  piivate  perfonal  Character  is  free  and  independent  of  any 
other  Perfon  whatever,  confidered  in  bis  private  Character  3  that  no 
Man  can  have  any  Right  of  Dominion  over  the  Perfon  of  another  5 
that  no  one  can  have  any  Claim  upon  another  that  is  not  mutual,  or 
that  is  deflrudtive  of  any  of  thofe  original  Rights ;  that  every  Indivi¬ 
dual  has  a  Right  to  enjoy  what  Property  he  can*  not  interfering  with 
another’s  Right  5  that  he  is  accountable  to  none  *  that  he  has  no 
judge  but  himfelf,  no  Rule  but  the  Law  of  his  own  Nature :  And 
hath  the  Execution  of  that*  every  one  in  his  own  Hands; 

But,  as  Things  now  are,  Mankind  are  formed  into  Societies  and 
Governments  ;  have  divided  themfelves  into  divers  Orders  and  Sub¬ 
ordinations  ;  where  the  Individual  is,  as  it  were,  melted  down  into 
that  mixt  Perfon ,  the  Member  of  a  Community  §  where  thofe,  who 
before  were  free,  equal,  and  independent,  are  now  free  only  in  certain 
and  defin  d  Degrees  j  are  fubordinate  to,  and  connected  with  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  under  the  Direction  of  one  common  Law,  and  one 
Executoi  of  that  Law  common  to  all :  Where  all  Property  likewife 
is  annex  d  to  the  Community,  and  infeparably  connected  with  it.  As 
Things  now  are,  I  fay,  a  Man  cannot  be  born  and  exifl  in  that  State  of 
Equality  and  Independency  from  even  political  Connexions*  unlefs  yd u 
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can  fuppofe  Men  grown  up  ready  furniftied  and  fupplied  for  all  the  Pur- 
pofes  of  their  Being,  feges  clypeata  Virorum ;  or  that  the  Individual  may 
be  thrown  like  Vulcan ,  ready  born  and  bred,  from  fome  other  World* 
into  fome  Lemnos  in  this;  for,  as  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  the  World 
now  is,  he  muft  be  born  an  helplefs  Infant,  of  Parents  that  are  al¬ 
ready  Subjeds  of  fome  Government,  and  muft  be  bred  by  them* 
while  they  enjoy  that  very  Power  of  educating  him,  under  the  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Communion  of  fuch  Government.  Nay,  even  this  apart* 
u  *  He  can  no  otherwife  increafe,  or  fubfift,  than  in  that  focial  Inter- 
M  courfe  and  Community  which  is  his  natural  State.”  He  can  have 
no  Right  to  the  very  Means  of  Subfiftance  ;  for,  as  all  Lands  and  Pro¬ 
perties  are  conneded  with  fome  Community  or  other,  he  can  have 
no  Claim  upon  the  Things  of  this  World  ;  he  can  have  no  Right  to 
them  ;  no  Labour  can  make  them  his,,  no  Laws  give  him  a  Title  to  ufe 
them :  They  are  already  occupied,  and  the  Seizing  them  would  be 
Robbery.  *f*  “  Whoever  therefore  from  thenceforth  by  Inheritance* 
ec  Purchafe,  or  Permiffion,  or  otherwife,  enjoys  any  Part  of  the  Land 
“  fo  annex’d,  muft  take  it  with  the  Conditions  it  is  under,  that  is, 
u  of  fubmitting  to  the  Government  of  the  Common- wealth.” 

He  cannot  even  be  confidered  to  be  born  with  thofe  Liberties  that 
a  State  of  Nature  (as  ’tis  call’d)  fuppofes,  becaufe  no  one  can  have 
a  Right  to  enjoy  any  Thing  whatever  in  a  Manner  fuperior  to  that, 
in  which  the  reft  of  his  Fellow-Creatures,  equal  by  Nature,  cannot 
enjoy  it;  he  can  have  no  Right  to  the  Execution  of  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
ture  (even  tho’  he  hath  not  given  up  his  Right)  while  the  reft  of 
Mankind  have  no  fuch  Right ;  he  cannot  exert  his  full  Powers  and 
Capacities,  not  even  for  the  Support  of  himfelf,  while  the  reft  of 
Mankind  are  abridg’d  of  Part  of  their  Power,  and  capacitated  to  ad 


*  Lord  Shaftjbury' s  Moral)  ft,  Part  2.  §  4. 
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only  in  certain  and  defin’d  Degrees :  *  If  he  could  have  any  iuch 
Right  to  refer  to  the  Law  of  Nature  as  the  Canon  of  his  Aftions 
while  the  red  of  Mankind  muff  be  judged  by  thofe  Laws,  to  which 
by  Government  they  are  fubjected,  then  the  Man  who  is  profeffedlv 
equal  with  the  reft  of  his  Fellow-Creatures,  is  himfelf  a  Nation 
(Ur bis  injlar)  while  the  reft  of  Mankind  are  only  Subjeds  of  the 
fume  like  Body :  And  every  Malefador,  if  he  cannot  be  proved  a 
Demzon  by  his  own  Confent,  is  to  be  treated  with,  by  the  fame  So¬ 
lemnity  and  Laws,  as  a  Nation  in  a  fair  State  of  War,  and  may  be 
faved  from  the  Gibbet  by  a  folemn  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Whatever  Rights  or  Liberties  therefore  may  be  fuppofed,  when 
Man  s  Nature  is  confidered  as  abftradted  from  the  Community  :  There 
is  nothing  in  the  aftual  State  of  his  Nature,  to  which  he  having  a 
Claim  can  exempt  him  from  the  Claim  Government  may  have  on  him  • 
for  by  fuch  Claim  there  are  no  Rights  that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying 
diminifhed,  no  Liberty  infringed ;  therefore  all  that  can  be  meant  by 

*  W’fe  Naticns  have  a2recd  in- centring  .the  Praftice  of  Duelling  as  a  Crime  of 

rery  high  Oftence.  In  it’s  own  Nature,  as  it  is  the  Inftrument  of  Revenge  even  unto  Blood 
It  is  of  the  fouled  blacked  Dye ;  as  it  robs  the  Community  of  a  Subjeft,  it  is  a  direft  Aft  of 
War  againlt  the  State  :  As  it  attunes  into  it's  own  Hands  the  Execution  of  that  Law  which  the 
ommumtv  hath  entrulled  to  the  public  Minifter  and  common  Arbitrator,  it  direftly  afts  in 
Defiance  of  all  Juftice,  to  the  Breach  of  all  Order,  the  Deltruaion  of  all  Government  and  the 

fotal  subverfion  of  the  State  as  a  Community. - Yet  as,  according  to  *  Mr.  Un  ana 

Demojtbenes,  there  may  be  Injuries  which  the  Government  does  not,  or  perhaps  cannot  take 
Cognizance  of:  And  as,  in  fome  Cafes,  where  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  appeal  to  the  ev 
ecutive  Power,  it  is  allowed  to  award  off  fuel,  Attacks,  and  to  repel  Force  by  Force  even 
the  Death  of  the  Perfon  who  makes  the  Attack  :  Cou.d  the  Eye  of  the  Law  fee  in ^y  Sha 
thofe  Injuries,  as  fuch  Attacks,  it  might  be  induced  to  confider  the  Awarding  off,  and  Repelling 
of  them,  in  Ion :e  fuch  pardonable  Interpretation,  that  thofe  Laws,  which  were  meant  to  k 
lievc  the  Opprefied,  might  not  dillrefs  the  Sufferer.  But  perhaps  it  is  impollible,  in  the  Nature 
o  Government  ,t  (hould  fo  confider  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this,  however,  among  ft  every 
Othe,  Inilance  that  can  be  brought,  is  a  Proof  that  the  Proteftion  due  from  Government  is  no^ 
that  of  the  perfonal  Intereft  of  the  Individual,  but  the  common  one  of  the  Community. 

*  Seven's  Duello.  His  Table-Talk. 

Dcmoji  henes  contra  Midi  am. 
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referring  to  this  fuppofed  State  of  Nature,  is,  that  all  Men  have  a 
virtual  Claim  to  that  Equality  and  Independency  which  it  fuppofes  : 
And,  in  Cafe  of  any  ufurp’d  Power  or  Dominion,  have  a  Right  to  put 
in  this  Claim.  Tho’  in  FaEt  he  cannot  enjoy  all  thofe  Rights  and 
Liberties  of  a  State  of  Nature,  yet  he  hath  them  all  in  Power ,  to 
fecure  and  proteCt  him  from  falfe  Dominion  and  Tyranny. 

As  we  fee  then  he  cannot  refufe  to  fubmit  to  this  Claim  of  the 
Government,  let  us  fee  on  what  Grounds  it  makes  fuch  Claim,  and' 
how  far  it  extends.  *: 

We  have  feen  that  the  Community  is  not  only  a  one  Whole,  but 
a  one  Individual  :  And  that,  as  fuch,  it  hath  a  diftinCt  Intereft,  diftinCt 
from  the  fe-veral  refpeCtive  Interefts  of  the  Conftituents';  and  that,  as 
this  Communion  is  the  creating  Caufe  of  Society,  the  Prefervation- 
and  Protection  of  this  Intereft  is  the  End  of  Government. '  That 
there  may  be  other  adventitious,  collateral,-  and  coinciding  Goods' 
arifmg  from  Government,  but  that  this  is  the  precife  ultimate  Good  of 
*End,  without  which  Government  neither  would  nor  could  be.  This 
Intereft  in  it’s  enlarged  cultivated  State  may  and  ought  to  be  main¬ 
tained  and  protedted  by  the  Government,  in  all  *  its  Branches,  in  all 
it’s  Confequences.  But  (if,  to  determine  precifely  what  I  mean,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  borrow  an  Expreffion  from  the  Mathematicians)  that 
nafeent  State  of  it  where  Government  begins,'  that  evaltefcent  Poind 
•where  it  would  end,  that  ftmple  Exiftence  of  it  which  is  ‘the  •Founda¬ 
tion  of  Government,  and  without  which  Government  would  not  be* 

v  _  •  f  ^ 

is  the  precife  End  of  Government.  This  State;  this  Point,1 ‘is’  thd 
Organization  and  Union  of  the  Community:-  -By  this  every  Individual 
that  exifts,  or  fhall  arife,  *  within  this  Communion,  is  aPart  of  It 

*  Obferve,  ’tis  faid — within  the  Communion — not  within  the  Jurifdi&ion.  All  that  are  born 
•within  the  Communion,  are  born  within  the  Jurifdiclion ;  but  not  ‘vice  verfa.'  For  a  Perfon 
belonging  to  a  foreign  Communion  may  be  bdrn  within  this  Jurifdidtion.  And  Children'  or 
d-naturaUborn  Subje&s,  tho' born  abroad  under  foreign  Jurifdi&ion,  are  not  only  by  the  Lav% 
of  the  Realm,  but  of  Nature,  natural-born  Subjects.  -  .  ..... 
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as  one  Whole,  a  Member  of  it  as  one  organiz'd  Whole  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  by  Nature  and  Right  indifpenlably  and  indiilolubly  connected 

with  it,  fo  long  as  that  particular  Union  and  Organization  fhall 
continue. 

Hence  every  Government,  form’d  on  Principles  as  above,  hath  a 
Right  over  thole  Individuals  that  compofe  it,  and  are  exprefs  and 
a&ual  Members  of  it  3  hath  a  Right  to  conned:  them  fo  intirely  and 
infeparably  under  the  Empire  of  it’s  Government,  that  they  can  never 
more  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  Allegiance  they  owe  to  it. 

And  not  this  only,  but  the  Communion  which  conneds  the  Per- 
Ions  of  the  prelent  Age,  under  the  fame  Intereft,  into  the  fame  Go¬ 
vernment,  as  naturally  conneds  the  fucceeding  Perfons  of  a  future, 
by  the  fame,  into  the  fame  Government :  And,  as  it  is  the  creating 
Caufe  of  Society  among!!  the  prefent  living  Conftituents,  fo  will  it 

be  a  perpetual  Bond  and  Cement  to  all  thofe  who  fhall  be  born  under 
the  fame  Interefh 

Again,  If  we  confider  Governments  as  founded  on  Nature,  not  on 
eternal  Reafons  of  Truth,  not  on  the  temporary  ones 
of  Expediency  and  Utility  :  As  founded  on,  and  being,  the  State  of 
the  Nature  of  Man we  fhall  fee  that  the  Caufe  from  whence  they 
arofe,  the  Laws  on  which  they  are  form’d,  remain  conflant  and  per¬ 
petual  :  *  And  that  they  fhould  be  by  Nature  and  Right  fo  confli- 
tuted  as  to  be  eternal.  While  the  Laws,  like  the  vital  Spirit  in  Man, 
become  an  immortal  living  Spirit  that  animates  theWhole,  and,  amidft 
the  Flux  and  Changes  of  Mortality,  -f*  conneds  the  vague  and  fludu- 
ating  Parts,  unites  them  into  one  Body,  and  continues  it  Age  after 
Age  one  living  Whole.  And  as  it  is  this  Spirit  of  the  Government 
that  vitally  unites  all  thefe  Parts  that  arife  within  the  Community  of 


Debet  enim  conftituta  Ac  efle  Civitas,  ut  acterna  fit,  itaque  nullus  Interitus  eft  Reipub. 
natural  is,  ut  Hominis.  Cicero  de  Repub.  Lib.  3.  Fragment  ex  D.  Juguji. 
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x$ntscs  rat  avTaj.  Arift.  de  Repub.  Lib.  3.  cap.  3. 
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It ;  where  that  Spirit  is,  it  muft  have  a  Right,  nay,  it  becomes  it's 
Duty,  to  conned:  and  fubjedt  them  to  it’s  Laws. 

It  will  not  only  confider  *  the  Number  of  the  prefent  Conftituents, 
as  the  Strength,  the  Riches,  the  very  Life  of  the  Community ;  but 
it  will  find  as  ftrong  an  Impulfe,  as  jult  a  Right,  as  ftridt  a  Duty 
incumbent  on  it,  to  provide  for  the  Continuance  of  this  Strength* 
and  Life,  and  Union  of.  its  fucceeding  Parts,  J  as  Man  in  his  Nature 
to  preferve  the  Union  of  his  Spirit  and  Body. 

But  if  on  the  Contrary  we  fay,  that  the  Laws  of  a  Government 
can  regard  only  the  prefent  Conftituents,  and  can  conned  only  them 
to  it’s  Empire  $  fuch  Government  is  in  it’s  own  Nature  unfit  and  inca¬ 
pable  to  obtain  thofe  Ends  for  which  all  Governments  are  form’d* 
As,  firft,  not  anfwering  the  Purpofes  of  Communion  and  Protection  ; 
for,  while  many  of  the  good  and  profitable  Subjects,  who  have  done 
all  the  Service  of  the  State,  are  dead  and  gone,  and  others  thro’  Age 


IHius  fubdita  Ditioni  fore  arbitrantes. — for  thus  CaJJlodorus  tranflates  this  Paffage  of  Socrates 

the  Hiitorian,  t$t*To  ct  iraXatoi  •?rchv<xy$gv7ro*  epscrScti  tv  'Pdpr.t  rov  Ytt^koov  olopieroi _ 

*f-  Hxc  Soboles  fuit  Domi  perpetud  fuccrefcens,  Sc  in  locum  decedentium  novos  Gives 
Indigenas  Civitati  fufficiens.  Dcfcriptio  Rcip.  Atben .  p.  97.  Ubbo  Emm . 

J  From  this  Principle,  and  with  this  Right,  many  wife  Nations  have,  when  it  became 
neceflary,  made  pofitive  Inftitutions  to  this  End, —  tA  tt^utov  SeTt’  «V  b  No^.c$/t»k  ;  (favs 

Plato )  ov\  xxtx  <pv?iv,  tv  tre^l  rmcriaj*,  «£%v  tt^wtv  HuXlut  ;  [de  Leg.  lib.  4.  p.  720.  Edit. 
S errant.]  And  thus  J.  Gothefred — Non  prtemiis  modo  Caclibes  ad  capeflenda  matrimonia 
Orbique  ad  Sobolem  procreandam,  replendamque  Liberis  Rcmpub/icam  invitari  hac  Lege  Papia 
verum  et,  propofito  Pcenarum  metu,  ad  id  coa&i  fuere. — Sec  too  M.  Vetr.  Maurus  reafoning 

upon  the  Words  [Fcecunditatis  Privilegiumj. - Publics  vero  Fcecunditatis  Privilegium  dicitur, 

quod  ob  Sobolem  procreatam  Parentibus  utriufve  fexus,  Reipub.  charis,  Sc,  ut  aiunt  Carfares 
(L.  deportato  8.  L.  Si  aliquis  9.  C.  Th.  de  Bon.  profeript.)  gratiofis,  concefium  fuifle  legimus. 
Nihil  enim  ducunt  Refpublicse  melius,  nihil  habent  antiquius  aut  gratius,  nihil  Civitates 
honoratius,  quam  ut  populo  frequentatre,  repleant  fedes  Ordinum,  Sc  augeant  Imperium  ho. 

minibus  liberis. - quo  magis  in  orbe  Romano  ad  Matrimonia  proruerent  finguli  Gives,  Sc  ad 

Soboiem  procreandam  excitarentur,  fuere  inter  vetcres  conftituts  leges,  honores  Sc  onerum 
immunitatem  parentibus  proliferis,  qui  Refpublicas  foecundarent,  concedentes.  Dc  Jure  Libe- 
rorum,  cap.  1.  —  But  to  what  End  would  all  this  be,  had  not  the  Government  a  Right  to 
the  Allegiance  of  thofe  born  within  its  Communion  ?  Where  it  meant  to  provide  for  it’s  Security 
and  Safety,  it  would  be  induftrioufly  promoting  and  providing  for  a  Race  of  Vagabonds  and 
Rebels. 

Q _ ?  and 


(  ii6  ) 

5ft  d  the  Chances  of  Life  grown  infirm  and  feeble,' where  mu  ft  this 
poor  tottering  State  look  for  Afiiftance  ?  For  any  Succour  or  Defence 
it  can  require ,  it  muft  be  inevitably  loft.  And  a  Society  of  this 
Kind,  inftead  of  preferving  it’s  Community  and  protecting  it’s  Con- 
ftituents,  muft  bring  a  Sett  of  People  together  to  their  utter  Ruin. 

It  is,  in  the  next  Place,  incapable  to  promote  and  finifh  fuch  great 
Works  of  Time  as  are  neceflary  to  the  Service  and  PgTervation  of 
the  Body  politic  :  It  could  not  undertake  the  Cultivation  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  it’s  Lands,  which  feldom  make  their  equivalent  Returns 
to  the  prefent  Age ;  this  then  would  be  only  Labouring  for  fucceed- 
ing  Governments,  at  the  Expence,  and  to  the  Detriment  of  the  pre¬ 
fent.  Thofe  Manufa&ures  which  employ  many  Hands,  and  require 
Length  of  Time  to  ripen  them  to  their  Perfeclion,  muft  be  the  inevi¬ 
table  Ruin  of  fuch  a  State,  and  yet  are  neceflary  to  the  Prefervation 
of  it.  In  a  Word,  the  Communion,  on  which  Government  is  found¬ 
ed,  is  not  confin’d  to  this  Age,  this  Generation  that  fhall  pafs  away  ; 
and  therefore  the  Policies  of  Governments  neither  are,  nor  can  be  fo 
confin’d,  but  muft  extend  to  wherefoever  this  extends. 

Again,  If  we  confider  Governments,  as  their  Diffblution  and  Hurt 
may  arife  from  external  Violence ,  we  fhall  find  that  the  Imperatorial 
Power  (that  Power  by  which  the  State  hath  a  Right  to  form  itfelf 
’into  a  military  Force)  gives  the  Government  a  conftant  and  indifpen- 
fable  Claim  upon  the  Perfon  and  Service  of  the  Subjed,  and  becomes 
a  further  Tie  and  Obligation  on  his  Allegiance. 

States,  in  their  Adions  and  Reafonings  towards  each  other,  muft 
be  confider’d  as  diftinct  Perfons  and  independent ;  and  thefe  Perfons 
in  RefpeCt  of  each  other,  are  in,  what  is  called,  a  State  of  Nature  ; 
are  equal  in  the  Rights  and  Claims  each  may  have  upon  the  other  : 
Each  hath  a  Right  to  defend  and  fupport  itfelf :  There  then  can  be 
no  Law  betwixt  them  but  this  Law  of  Nature ;  and  each,  as  it  Hands 
related  to  the  reft,  hath  the  Execution  of  this  Law  in  it’s  own  Plands ; 
there  can  be  no  Judge  in  Matters  of  Difpute  and  different  Claims 

there 


the  laft  Refource  mull  be  to  Arms  ;  and  fuperior  Force,  or  the  For¬ 
tune  of  War,  determine  them*  Thus  Society  cannot  in  it’s  Nature 
propofe  to  fecure  Man  from  the  Hazard  of  War.  The  whole  Body 
, politic,  as  a  one  Perfon,  is  no  more  free  from  the  Danger  of  ex¬ 
ternal  Violence,  than  a  private  Perfon.  There  is  therefore  nothing 


in  Nature,  to  which  he  having  a  Claim,  can  exempt  him  from  the 


Claim  the  Government  has  to  his  Perfon  and  Service,  in  the  Support 
and  Defence  of  itfelf  again  ft  external  Violence.  It  hath  therefore 


t  f 

fuch  a  Right,;  and  it  becomes  it’s  Duty  to  make  this  Claim  :  It  be¬ 
comes  it’s  Duty  to  unite  and  arm  it’s  Force.  Hence  arifeth  a  Reafon, 


even  tho’  there  were  no  Reafon  in  the  civil  Part  of  the  State,  whence 
we  could  fay  a  Man  is  born  a  Subjedl  ;  hence  arifeth  a  Reafon  why 
'the  Subject  cannot  be  independent  of  the  Government  and  State,  and 
at  Liberty  to  feparate  himfelf  from  the  Communion  under  which  he 
is  born.  And  we  fhall  fee,  tho’  at  firft  Glance  it  may  appear  a  Pa¬ 
radox,  that  in  all  free  States,  where  this  Imperatorial  Power  reach’d 
to  every  Individual,  this  Claim  was  afferted  with  the  moll  exadl  and 

,jdgid  Exertion.  ,  . , 

This  is  not  a  mere  fpeculative  Truth,  but  an  att'ual  and  incontefled 
Maxim  of  all  Polity.*  There  never  was  any  State,  of  what  Form  or 
Spirit  foever,  but  had  this  Claim  ;  and  we  fee  the  adlual  Exercife  of 
it  in  the  Cenfus ,  as  it  was  univerfally  pradlifed,  tho’  differently  in 
-different  Nations. 

In  Britain  here  every  Father  was  oblig’d  to  bring  his  Son,  at  the 
Age  of  twelve  Years  according  to  *  fome,  according  to  -f* -others  at 
the  Age  of  Fourteen,  to. the  County  £  Court,  or  ||  Sbneves  Torn ,  to 


C/  *j 

jfwear  Fealty  to  the  State  and  King.  Tho’  this  may  leem  to  be  firft 


*  Breton. 

^  Bradion. 

J  Mirror  of  Juftice,  Chap.  i.  §  17. 

||  Leges  Ed.  Conf.  in  Lat,  verf.  per  Lambard.  fol.  135. 


inflituted 


(  1 1 8  ) 

inftituted  by  Alfred \  and  continued  by  Statute  Law  down  to  Edward 
the  p  irft  ;  yet  was  it  the  common  Law  and  Cuftom  of  the  Realm, 
long  before  any  mitten  Inftitutions  were  at  all.  And  we  may  fee 
the  Rea  lb  n,  as  well  as  Origin,  of  this  Cuftom  amongft  the  Anceftors 
of  this  and  every  other  Kingdom  of  Northern  Europe .  With  them, 
*  when  a  Youth  became  capable  of  bearing  Arms,  he  was,  by  fome 
of  the  Magiftrates,  or  by  his  Father,  or  Guardian,  prefented  in  the 
Falcmote ,  and,  if  approved,  was  arm’d  with  a  Spear  and  Shield  ; 
from  hence  lie  commences  a  Member  of  the  Republic,  whereas 
before  he  was  confider’d  as  an  Appendage  to  his  Father’s  Family. 
Hence,  fays  Baco?i ,  [on  Government ,  Part  I.  Chap.  54.]  <c  All  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Kingdom  held  their  Eftates  under  a  general  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  by  common  Right  they  were  bound  to  perform,  in 
Time  of  Danger,  to  join  in  Defence  of  their  Country.  This  is 
the  common  Fealty  all  Men  owe,  and  which,  if  refufed,  renders 
the  Party  guilty  of  Treafon  againft  his  Country,  and  his  Eftate 
under  the  Penalty  of  Forfeiture.”  The  Feudal  Tenures  were  only 
iubordinate  to  this,  and  declarative  of  the  particular  Manner  in 

Vi  hich,  and  the  particular  Perfon  under  whom,  this  Service  was  to 
be  perform’d. 

It  would  be  cndlcfs,  and,  I  hope,  needlefs,  to  fhew,  thro’  all  the 
free  States  of  Greece ,  that  the  Government  did  not  only  call  together 
all  its  actual  Subjects,  but  alfo  enroll’d  every  Soul  born  within  it’s 
Communion,  and  mufler’d  him,  as  one  of  whom,  when  it  was  ne^ 
ceflary,  it  fhould  demand  his  Perfon  and  Service.  But  there  is  a  Cafe 
in  the  Hiftory  of  Athens ,  (where  this  Right  and  Claim  was  tried)  fo 
dirc&ly  to  the  Point,  that  I  will  refer  to  it. 

*  Arma  fumere  non  ante  cuiquam  moris,  quam  civitas  fuffe£lururn  probaverit.  Turn  in  ipfo 
concilio  vel  principum  aliquis,  vel  pater,  vel  propinquus  feuto  frameaque  juvenem  ornat. 

Ha:c  apud  illos  togo,  hie  primus  juventas  honos  :  ante  hoc  domus  pars  videntur,  mox  Repub¬ 
lics?.  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.  i.  §.13. 
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(  11 9'  ) ; 

After  the  Athenians  were  routed  at  Chceronea  by  Philip ,  being  in 
great  Confternation  and  Fear  for  the  City  itfelf  *,  they  decreed,  That 
all  their  Subjedts  fhould  come  within  the  City  5  and  that  a  military 
Force  fhould  be  immediately  formed  for  its  Defence.  Leocrates ,  in 
Defiance  of  this  particular  Decree,  and  the  Laws  of  his  Country, 
withdrew  himfelf  and  all  his  Effects,  and  went  to  Rhodes .  Upon 
his  Return  fome  Time  after,  Lycnrgus  accufes  him  of  High  Treafom 
Leocrates  confefies  the  Fa  ft,  but  denies  the  Crime  :  Therefore  the 
whole  Pleading  is  to  prove  the  Crime.  The  Plea  is  founded  on  the 
fundamental  Law  or  Conftitution  of  the  Government,  and  he  is 
prov’d  a  Tray  tor,  becaufe  he  did  not  aflift  the  Government,  but 
withdrew  from  his  Allegiance  and  it’s  Service,  and  deferted  the  Com¬ 
munity.  “  What  Punifhment  (fays  the  -f  Orator)  could  the  Laws 
«  exact  for  fuch  execrable  Crimes  ?  What  can  he  fuffer  equal  to  his 
«  Merits,  who  deferts  his  Country  ?  leaves  defencelefs  it’s  holy  Sanc- 
«  tuaries;  prophanely  forfakes  his  Fathers  Tombs ;  and  gives  up  the 
«<  whole  Community  betray’d  to  it’s  Enemies  ?  That  greateft  but  laft 
«  Stroke  of  Punifhment,  Death,  is  righteoufly  due  to  fuch  Crimes, 
«<  but  very  far  unequal  to  fuch  exquifite  Villainy.” 

There  is  an  Inftance  in  the  Roman  Hiftory,  which  fo  precifely  de¬ 
termines  the  Sentiments  of  the  State  in  this  Point,  that  I  cannot  pafs 
it  by ;  efpecially  as  the  Determinations  of  that  Government  have  been 
received  as  legal  Precedents  throughout  the  whole  World.  Rome  be¬ 
ing  fack’d  and  laid  in  Afhes  by  the  Gauls ,  feveral  of  the  Romans ,  their 
Houfe  and  Home  being  loft,  withdrew  from  Romey  and  fettled  at 
j Veit.  But  the  State  thought  it  neceflary  that  they  fhould  return  5 


l^ncp' (retro  o  Ari/x o$  ft'19  *?  ywOixat  lx  r u*  uyfuv  ret  rvx*1 


'Zrfarriyus  tcctJhv  c»$  $v\uxct<;  ru»  ’ A^vxlut.  Lycurgi  Orat.  $  r  • 
f  Sett.  3. 


publiih’d 


(  120.) 

publish'd  a  Proclamation  ordering  them  to  return  forthwith :  *  There 
arofe  at  firft  a  great  Murmuring  of  thofe  who  thought  the  Empire 
had  no  fuch  Claim  upon  them  :  At  length  a  Day  being  fix’d,  and 
an  Attainder  on  every  Perfon  that  did  not  return  by  that  Day  ;  from 
all  univerfally  dil'daining  the  Order,  every  Particular,  thro'  his  private 
Fear,  became  obedient  to  it. 

See  too  with  what  Severity  they  required  their  Service.  Thofe. 
faith  f  Menander ,  who,  being  called,  did  not  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  Muller,  were  formerly  reduced  to  Slavery  as  Traytors  to  the 
State  ;  but  the  Edablifhment  of  the  Militia  receiving  fome  Alteration, 
-being  of  late  compleated  by  Volunteers,  the  capital  Punidament  was 
remitted.  A  Father,  who  withdraws  his  Son  from  the  Muller,  if 
in  Time  of  War,  fuller’d  a  very  high  Fine,  and  was  banifh’d  :  If  in 
Time  of  Peace,  was  adjudg’d  to'  the  Baftinado ;  and  the  Youth,  even 

if  he  was  afterwards  forthcoming,  loll  Iris  Rank. 

*  *  *  ■  > 

•  » 

•  •  •  .  - 1  . 

3  * 

■Q,Scav.. - Itfeems  unfortunate,  Lucius,  that  you  Ihould  have 

chofe  the  Rowan  Plilloiy  lor  the.  Illudration  of  your  Edition  j 
For  I  think,  from  the  Policy  of  this- very  Government,  it  appears* 
that  aJVTan: was  at  Liberty  to  withdraw  from  his  Allegiance,  might 
transfer  it-  to  . ally /other  Government  which  was  willing  to  receive 
l.tiii,  and  that  the  Government  difclaimd  all  Right  over  him  to  til'3 
Contrary.  •  .  >  • :  •  j-- 


.  *  Prin-.o  freipitp  fait  afpernawiVm  imperium,  dies  deinde  proftituta  capitalique  pmna  qJ; 

non  remigra/let  Roroam,  ex  ferocibus  univerfis  iingulos,  metu  fuo  quemque,  obedienteS  ’fecit 
JJihji'us ,  fib.  ’6'. '  4*  d  *«  -  '  -i  '  ,  •{ 

t  drrius  Menander  de  Re  Militari.  A  pud  Digeft.  Lib.  49.  Tit.  16.  L.  4.  §.  IO  1 1 
</ui  ad  delcOum  dim  non  refpondebant.  ut  proditores  libertatis  in  fervitutem  re’diaebantur  - 
Jed  mutqtpjftatn  militi®,  recelJUm  a.'capijis  pcena  eft  ,  quia  plerumque  voluntario  mill'd  fnu 
men]  fupplentur— Qui.  ftligm  fuum  fubtrahit  militi*  belli  tempore,  cxilio  &  bonorum  Lti 
muldandus  eft :  fi  in  pace,  fuftibus  csedi  jubetur  ;  &  requifitus  juvenis,  vel  a  patre  poftea 
exhibitus,  in  detenorem  militiam  dandus.  4  *  . 


A  • 


*  In 


*  In  the  Cafe  of  a  Criminal  convidted  of  capital  Offences,  the  Con- 
vidt  might  withdraw  himfelf,  and  undertake  perpetual  Exile. 1  2 3  Any 
one  who  had  been  received  into  this  City  might  return  to  his  original 
Government,  by  which  his  Allegiance  would  be  withdrawn  from 
this  i  for  by  the  Roman  Law  J  he  could  not  be  under  the  Jurifdiction 
of  two  States  at  once,  4  becaufe  a  Variance  of  Jurifdidtion  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  create  an  inconfiftent  Diftradtion  of  Rights. 

But,  apart  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  we  fee  the  Romans  reafoning  from 
the  common  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Mankind,  that  a  Man  could 
not  be  fubjedled  to  any  Power  but  by  his  own  free  Choice  and  Con- 
fent,  and  even  that  no  longer  than  he  fhould  like  the  Terms  of  the 
Communion ;  but  that  s  he  might  change  his  City,  nor  could  be  re- 
ftrain’d  this  Liberty  by  any  Laws  whatever.  *  “  By  our  Law,  faith 
“  Cicero ,  no  one  can  be  obliged  to  change  his  City  againft  his  Will ; 
“  nor,  if  it  be  his  Will,  can  he  be  prohibited  from  changing,  if  fo 
cc  be  the  City,  whofe  Subjedt  he  defires  to  be,  is  willing  to  receive 
“  him.”  -f*  “  Let.no  one  be  obliged  to  remain  a  Citizen  againft  his 
“  Will,  for  that  every  one  fhould  be  abfolute  Lord  of  his  own 
<<  Rights,  either  to  relinquish  or  retain  them,  is  the  fureft  Bafis  of 
cc  our  Liberty” —  +  “  Nor  is  this  founded  in  any  peculiar  or  particu- 
“  lar  Right  arifing  from  any  Faith  or  Treaty,  but  in  the  common 
“  Rights  of  Mankind.” 

You  fee  therefore  that  the  Policy  of  the  Roman  Government  aL 
low’d,  that  Allegiance  was  of  voluntary  Compadt,  that  it  was  tranf- 


1  Sive  exilio,  five  2  poftliminio,  five  *  rcjp&ione  hujus  civitatis.  Ciceron ,  Orat .  pro  L.  Corn . 

Balbo,  §  12. 

3  Non  poflumus  Sc  hujus  effe  civitatis  &  cujufvis  pr.Tterea.  Ibid.  §  12. 

4  Diflimilitudo  enim  civitatum  varietatem  juris  habeat  neceffe  eft.  Ibid.  §  13. 

*  Jure  noftro  neque  mutare  civitatem  quifquain  invitus  poteft,  neque  fi  velit  mutare  non  po- 
teft ;  modo  adfcifcatur  ab  ea  civitate  cujus  effe  fe  civitatis  velit.  Id.  §  11. 

-J-  Neve  in  civitate  mancat  invitus,  h^ec  enim  funt  firmiftima  fundamenta  noftra:  Libertatis, 
fui  quemque  juris  Sc  retinendi  Sc  dimittendi  efte  dominum.  Id.  §  13* 

t  Hie  totus  locus  difputationis  pertinet  ad  commune  jus  mutandarum  civitatum,  nihil  habet, 
<juod  fit  proprium  religionis  ac  foederum.  Id.  §• 

R  ferrable, 


I 


(  til  ) 

lerrabic,  and  reciprocal  to  die  Protection  given  ;  and  reafon’d  thus, 

!  ior  from  any  the  particular  Spirit  of  their  Government,  or  the  pofidve 

"  kiShts  any  Treaty,  but  from  the  common  Principles  of 
Liberty,  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind.  .  r , 

L.  Cra[J.  You  have  endeavour’d  to  fhew,  as  I  apprehend  your 
Argument,  that,  by  the  Roman  Conftitution,  a  Subject  could  not  be 
infeparably  conneded  to  the  State  again  ft  his  Will’;  but  was  at  Li- 
oeity  at  any  Time  to  withdraw  from  his  Allegiance  to  that  State,  and 
transfer  it  where  lie  pleas’d;  as  there  was  in  the  Roman  Policy  a’ 
tree  Liberty  to  every  Citizen  of  changing  his  City.  But  take  Notice, 
if  I  am  not  miftaken,  that  your  Condnfion  extends  to  Proving  that 
toe  Protection  and  Communion  any  one  enjoys,  and  by  which  he  is 
united  to  the  Empire  of  die  State,  is  a  Right  abfolutely  and  intirely 
in  the  Individual  to  relinquifh  or  retain.  Whereas  the  Premiffes  from 
whence  this  Conclulion  is  drawn,  and  the  Matter  of  Fad  on  which 
it  refts,  reach  only  thus  far,  *  that  the  particular  and  peculiar  Rights 
or  Privileges,  annex’d  to  this  or  that  City,  were  fo  the  intire  and  per- 

fed  Right  of  the  Individual,  that  they  were  wholly  and  abfolutely  in 
his  own  Difpofal  to  relinquifh  or  retain. 

That  the  Roman  Government  never  confider’d  its  Subjeds  at  fuch 
Liberty,  in  Regard  to  the  State,  is  beyond  all  Doubt,  and  I  think 
never  was  queftion’d.  The  Inftance  I  referr’d  to  of  thofe  whom  the 
die  State  recall’d  from  Veil,  is  inconteftable.  And  in  another  Cafe, 
when  fome  confiderable  Citizens,  young  Men,  after  the  Defeat  at 
Cannot,  were  Authors  and  Leaders,  to  a  great  many,  of  a  Defign  to 
defert  the  Roman  Empire,  Scipio,  attended  by  F.  Maximus,  L*Pub. 
Bibulus,  Apptus,  and  a  few  others,  with  his  Sword  drawn,  forc’d  the 
Authors  cf  this  Counfel,  every  one  in  his  own  Perfon,  to  take  an 
Oath,  f  that  he  neither  would  himfclf,  nor  fuller  any  Citizen  to 

Jus  mutandarum  Civdtatum.  Ctc.  ibid. 

f  Ex  mei  Aninii  fententin,  ego  Rempublicam  Populi  Romani  non  deferam,  neque  alium 
C.vem  Romanum  deferere  patiar.  Si  feiens  fallo,  turn  me  Jupi,er  Opt.  Max.  domum,  fami- 
ham,  remque  meam,  peflumo  leto  afficiat.  Li<v,  lib.  22.  §.  53 
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defcrt  the  Roman  Government.  Now  if,  according  to  your  Reafoning, 
every  Roman  Citizen  had  an  abfoiute  and  intire  Right,  nay  if  he  had, 
in  any  Degree,  fiich  Right  at  all,  to  withdraw  from  his  Country, 
and  transfer  his  Allegiance  to  wherefoever  he  pleas’d,  neither  thefc 
four  Great  Men,  nor  the  Government  of  Rome ,  which  avow’d  the 
Action,  knew  the  Principles  of  their  own  Conftitution,  but  in  the 
moil  outrageous  Manner  abted  in  Violation  of  them.  On  the  Con¬ 
trary,  fays  Valerius  Maximus ,  *  They  not  only  themfelves,  in  this 
Adtion,  paid  the  moft  compleat  and  religious  Duty  to  their  Country, 
but  reftor’d  and  reviv’d  the  Senfe  of  it  dying  in  the  Breafts  of  others. 

That  this  Practice  of  changing  the  City  did  not  extend  to  a  Per- 
miffion  of  the  Subjedts  withdrawing  from  the  State ,  appears  from  the 
very  Principle  it  is  founded  on  -f*.  For  they  openly  declare,  that  it 
was  allow’d,  in  order  to  the  Security  and  Safety  of  the  Empire,  by 
adopting  and  uniting  the  beft  Subjects,  even  of  other  States,  into 
their  Government  5  £  and  they  claimed  this  Right  with  fo  high  an 
Hand,  that  they  would  not  even  fuffer  the  Governments,  that  thus 
loft  their  Subjedts,  to  be  Parties  in  the  Adt,  nor  confider’d  their  Con- 
fent  as  in  the  leaft  neceftary. 

If,  therefore,  while  they  were  fenfible  of  the  Right  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  claim  the  Allegiance  of  it’s  Subjects,  from  the  Neceftity  of 
uniting  and  arming  thfe  Community,  they,  in  the  Plenitude  of  their 
Power,  would  go  fuch  unjuftifiable  Lengths  as  to  rob  other  States  cf 
their  Subjects :  If  it  be  abfurd  in  itfelf,  as  ||  Cicero  faith,  to  fuppofe, 

*  Pietatem  non  folum  ipfe  pleniffimam  exhibuit,  fed  etiam  ex  pe&oribus  aliorum  abe- 
untem  revocavit.  Lib .  5.  cap.  6. 

•f  Si  Imperatoribus  noftris,  fi  Senatui,  fi  Populo  Romano,  non  licebit,  propofitis  pnemiis 
elicere,  ex  Civitatibus  Sociorum  atque  Amicorum,  fortifiumum  atque  optumum  quemque,  ad 
fubeunda  pro  falutc  notlra  pericula  ;  fumma  utilitate  ac  maxumo  fiepe  pnefidio  in  periculis, 
"atque  afperis  temporibus,  carendum  erit.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  §.  9. 

I  Dc  noftra  Repub.  de  noltro  Imperio,  de  nodris  Beilis,  de  Victoria  de  Salute,  Fundos 
Populos  fieri  noluerunt.  §.8. 

j|  Abfurda  Res  ell  caveri  Fcedere,  ut  Majeftatem  Populi  Romani  communiter  confervent : 
id  eft, -yt  Populus  Rom.  fuam  M'ajeftatem  velit  efTe -falvajn.  Ibid.  16. 
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the  Reman  People  to  require,  in  any  Treaty,  a  Claufe  providing  mu¬ 
tually  for  the  Safety  of  the  Majefty  of  the  State,  as  that  muff  be 
neceffarily  prefuppos’d,  prior  to  any  pofitive  Agreement  whatever : 
While  they  affum’d,  I  fay,  a  Right  to  unite  the  Subjects  of  others 
to  their  State  :  How  much  more  abfurd  mu  ft  it  be  to  fuppofe  that 
they  would  permit  their  own  Subjects  to  transfer  away  their  Allegi¬ 
ance,  and  become  difunited  ?  Efpecially  as  we  have  feen  them  claim¬ 
ing  this  Allegiance  with  fuch  rigid  Severity  ;  as  we  fee  the  Subjects  fo 
exadfly  enroll’d  and  mufter’d ;  their  Service  fo  Aridity  requir’d ;  * 
and  he  guilty  of  Treafon  who  deferts  not  only  the  Army  but  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  the  State. 

This  Pradtice  therefore  did  not  extend  to  a  Liberty  of  withdrawing 
from  the  State.  How  far  it  did  extend,  I  am  not  able  precifely  to 
fay  ;  but,  if  you  will  admit  of  a  Conjedture,  I  would  almoft  venture 
to  fay,  that  it  extended  no  farther  than  the  Majefty,  the  Empire,  of 
the  Reman  State  was  fuppos’d  to  extend ;  and  that  whofoever  with¬ 
drew  and  transferr’d  his  Allegiance  to  any  Place  beyond  thefe  Limits, 
acted  againft  his  Allegiance  to  his  Country. 

In  thofe  Rights  which  the  Roman  People  aflerted,  and  in  thofe 
Claims  they  made  touching  the  Dignity,  Safety,  and  Support  of  their 
Majefty  and  Empire,  they  fuppos’d  it  to  reach  not  only  over  the  adtual 
Dominions  of  the  Roman  State,  but  to  extend  to  all  States  with  whom 
they  were  any  way  federate  or  in  Alliance.  Of  the  federate  Na¬ 
tions,  Cicero  fays  exprefly,  that  they  owed  Fealty  to  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  -f-  Let  them  faithfully  fupport  the  Majefty  of  the  Roman  Peo¬ 
ple.  Which  is  %  an  Expreffion,  not  of  Defire,  but  Command.  This 
he  faith  was  not  actually  a  Claufe  in  all  federate  Treaties,  but  was 

*  Majeftatis  Crimen  eft  iliud  quod  adverfus  Populum  Romanum  vel  adverfus  Securitatem 
ejus  comnntt'tur  quo  tenetur  is — qui  Imperium  ExercitumvePopuli  Romani  deferuerit  Divpft 
Lib.  48.  Tit.  4.  Lib.  1.  &  3.  ‘  ' 

t  Majeftatem  Populi  Rom.  comitcr  confervanto.  Cic.  ibid.  §.  16. 

*— -de  noftra  Majeftate  nihil  de  illorum  caveretur.  16. 

X  Verbi  genus  hoc  Confervandi  -  imperantis  eft  non  precantis,  16. 
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always  actually  claimed  of  every  federate  Nation,  not  as  a  Favour, 
but  as  a  Right. 

That  fomething  of  this  Nature  (namely,  a  Suppofition  that  the 
Empire  of  every  Nation,  any  how  connected  with  them,  was  fub- 
ordinate  to  their  Empire)  extended  likewife  over  thofe  Nations  that 
were  merely  in  Friendfhip  and  Alliance,  not  federate,  appears  to  my 
Apprehenfion  from  hence  :  As  they  always  fuppos’d  a  Subject  to  have 
loft  all  his  Rights  of  a  Citizen,  and  to  be  loft  to  the  State,  when  he 
was  withdrawn  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Empire 3  *  fo  they  allow’d 
him  to  recover  thofe  Rights,  and  to  be  reftor’d  to  the  State,  when¬ 
ever  he  was  got  within  the  Borders  of  any  of  their  Allies.  Which 
was  underftood  •f  as  being  within  the  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Empire  of 
the  State 3  and  that  he  was  not  fuppos’d  to  be  thus  recover’d  to  the 
State,  till  he  was  within  its  Empire,  appears  by  a  Parity  of  Reafoning 
in  the  fame  Paffage,  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Dominion  of  a  Mafter  over 
his  Servant,  who  was  not  faid  to  be  recover’d  to  his  Mafter,  till  he 
was  under  his  Dominion.  If  therefore  the  Subject  was  not  reftor’d 
to  his  Rights  and  Allegiance,  till  he  was  within  the  Empire  of  the 
Roman  State  3  and  he  was  faid  to  be  fo  reftor’d,  and  to  have  begun 
to  be  within  this  Empire,  when  he  had  got  within  the  Confines  of 
any  allied  State  :  The  Jurifdidtion  of  the  Empire,  and  Majefty  of  the 
Roman  People,  extended  in  fome  Degree  over  the  Dominions  of  fuch 
State.  The  Liberty  therefore  of  a  Man’s  transferring  himfelf  to  any 
City,  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  was  confiftent  with  that  Allegiance 
which  the  State  requir’d. 

*  Tunc  autem  Reverfus  intelligitur,  fi  aut  ad  Amicos  noftros  perveniat,  aut  intra  Praefidia 
noftra  efle  ccepit.  Pomponiu s  apud  Digejl.  Lib.  49.  Tit.  15.  Lib.  3.  §.  3. 

—  Si  in  Civitatem  Sociam  Amicamve,  aut  ad  Regem  Socium  Amicumve  venerit,  ftatim 
Poftliminio  rediifle  videtur,  quia  ibi  primum  nomine  publico  tutus  efle  incipiat.  Paulus  apud 
Digejl.ibid.  lib.  19.  §.3. 

^  —  Si  aufugit  ab  Hoftibus  Sc  intra  Fines  Imperii  noftri  e/Te  ccepit,  poftliminio  rediifle  ex- 

iftimandum  eft _ Imo  cum  Servus  Civis  noftri  ab  Hoftibus  captus,  inde  aufugit,  Sc  vel  in  Urbe 

Roma  ita  eft,  ut  neque  in  Domini  fui  poteftate  fit,  neque  ulli  feryiat,  nondum  poftliminio  re¬ 
dufle  exiftimandum  eft.  Id.  ibid,  lib.  30. 

This 
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This  Liberty  you'll  fay,  was  not  confin’d  to  thefe  Cafes,  but  was 
abfolute  and  indefinite.  Poffibly,  in  Time  of  Peace,  it  might  be  fo 
and  the  State  receive  no  Detriment ;  but  in  Time  of  War,  whatever 

tK  WaS  “  f  rf°mini0n  0f  a  State  at  Enmity,  or  in  no  Alliance 

Cotfrr’  an  -°r  35  f?°n  38  h  WaS  in  his  Power>  return  to  his 
Countiy,  was  cutoff  from  the  State  and  all  his  Rights  in  it-  *  or 

being  within  the  Dominions  of  his  own  Country,  and  withdrew  from 

if,  and  transferr’d  h.mfelf  to  any  State  in  Enmity,  or  with  which  his 

Country  had  no  Alliance,  was  deem’d  a  Deferter  and  Betrayer  of  his 

ountn  And  for  this  Reafon  the  f  Roman  Soldiers,  that  were  in 

the  Carthaginian  Service,  chofe  rather  to  die  miferably,  fettine  Fire 

to  tne  Citadel,  and  perifhing  in  the  Flames,  than  to  deliver  them- 

lelves  over  to  the  Laws  of  their  Country,  and  the  offended  Majcfty 
Oi  their  Republic.  J  y 

This  Liberty  then  in  the  Subjedf,  as  far  as  refpefted  the  Roman 
Empn  e,  was  merely  a  Privilege  of  becoming  a  Citizen  of  this  or  that 

L  y'  .  A"d  a!tht>>  as  feem’d  above,  the  State  could  receive  no  Detri 
ment  in  the  Exercfe  of  it,  $  yet,  lead  the  City  fhould,  they  clogg’d 
.the  Practice  of  it  in  a  Roman  Citizen,  with  the  Penalty  of  lofing  all 
the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  City  of  Rome  ;  and  determin'd Yas 
Law,  that  a  Citizen  of  Rome  could  not  be  a  Citizen  of  Rome  and 
any  other  City  at  the  fame  Time  }  ||  tho’  they  held  in  general,  that  a 
J  cnizon  of  any  other  City  might  be  receiv’d  into  the  Freedom,  and 

4  Transfugx  nullum  Poltliminium  eit :  nam  qui  malo  confilio  &  proditoris  animn  Pah.- 
rc.njmt  holt.um  numero  habundus  eft.  Paulus.  afud Dlgeft.  Lib.  49  Tit.  ,j.  Lib.  ,0  TT 
ra ns fuga  autem  non  is  folus  accipicndus  eft,  qui  aut  ad  Hoftes  aut  in  RPiu  r  ’• 

tCmPUS’  aUtad  C°S  CUm  qUibUS  nulIa  ell. 

■Jfztststs.  "S%:t  r — •  ~  *  -*• 

II  Atqu.  exterx  C.vitates  omnes  non  dubiturent  noltros  recipere  in  fuas  Civitates  f,  idem  nos 
Tuns  haberemus,  cuod  caitcri  Rod  /r  ,  .  tC5j  11  3Gem  r<>s 

tcrea :  exteris  corxeffum  eft  «  I2  “  llUJUS  Civitatis  &  P- 

4  *  • 
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become  a  Citizen  of  Rome ,  and  yet,  retain  his  Rights  in  his  former 
City.  *  And,  tho  they  pretended  to  found  this  Law  on  a  Maxim  of 
Judice  and  Equity,  yet  tire  Partiality  or  the  Application  of  it  points 
out  that  it  took  its  Rife  from  Reafons  of  State,  rather  than  of  the  L  i- 
berty  of  Mankind  ;  altho’  they  flourifh  fo  bravely  on  the  Equity 
and  Equality  of  this  Policy,  f  «  As  the  Way  is  open  from  all 
“  other  Cities  to  the  Freedom  of  our  City,  fo  mutually  is  the  Way 
“  open  to  our  Citizens  to  transfer  themfelves  to  any  other  City.”  Yet 
they  knew  that  the  Practice  of  it  was  injurious  and  unequal.  For 
the  Privileges  of  a  Roman  Citizen  were  fo  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  State,  $  that  the  Granting  and  Receiving  of  them  was  alwavs 
confider’d  as  the  highed  Reward  to  the  bed:  Merits  and  Services;  and 
the  lofing,  or  being  deprived  of  them,  equal  to  the  fevered:  Punifh- 
ment  the  State  could  infliCt.  If  therefore  a  Man  acquir’d  them  by 
being  adopted  into  the  City  of  Rome ,  and  a  Roman  Citizen  Jod  them 
by  transferring  himfelf  to  any  other  City  :  How  was  this  Liberty  equal 
and  mutual  ?  The  City  of  Rome,  like  the  Lion’s  Den,  would  have 
every  Footdep  towards  it,  but  not  one  from  it :  How  then  was  the 
Communion  of  this  Liberty  with  other  Cities  reciprocal  ?  But,  to 
dwell  no  longer  on  their  Pretences,  it  was  in  FaCt  mere  State  Policy, 
to  entice  and  inveigle  the  braved  and  bed  Subjects  of  every  othcr 
State  from  their  natural  Government,  and  to  adopt  them  into  the 
Roman.  And  the  Right  to  do  this  they  afferted  in  the  Indolence  of 
Power,  with  fo  very  an  abfolute  Demand,  that  when  it  was  pleaded 

*  They  p»ofefs  this  Maxim  —  Diflimilitudo  Civitatum  varietatcm  Juris  habeat  neceffe  eft  — 
Cicero,  ibid.  §.  13.  —  but  the  Application  points  out  quite  another,  —  ne  contrarium  fas  non 
fam  ipfi  injuriofum,-  quam  Domino  damnofum  conflituatur.  As  they  reafon’d  in  the  Cafe  of 
allowing  the  Pojiliminium  to  a  Servant.  Paulus  apud  DigeJ ?.  Lib.  49.  'Lit.  15.  Lib.  19.  § 

t  Cum  ex  omnibus  Civitatibus  via  fit  in  noilram,  cumque  noitris  Civibus  pateat  iter  ^d 
cscteras  Civitates,  &c.  Cicero ,  ut  antea,  §.  12. 

X  Atclui  fl  Imperatoribus  noftris,  fi  Senatui,  fi  Populo  Romano  non  licebit  propofius  prarimis 
elicere,  ex  Civitatibus  Sociorum  atque  Amicorum,  fortitfumum  atque  opt.  qiiemque,  Ac  —  in 
Socios  vero  ipfos,  &  in  eos,  de  quibus  agimus,  Fccderatos  injuriofum  &  contumeliofum  ell,  his 
prsemus  &  his  honoribus  exclufos  elhe.  9* 
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in  the  Cafe  of  L.  Corn .  Balbus ,  who,  being  a  Citizen  of  Cales,  had 
been  adopted  into  the  City  of  Rome  ;  when  it  was  pleaded,  that  the 
City  of  Cales  had  a  natural  Right  to  the  Allegiance  of  their  own  natu¬ 
ral-born  Subjects  j  and  that  fuch  Right  ought  to  be  inviolably  facred 
to  them  :  See  what  Anfwer  is  vouchfafed,  De  his  cum  Populus  Ro¬ 
manics  nihil  unquam  j offer  it ,  quidque  andes  dicer e  Sacrofanffum  ?  And 
when  it  was  further  urg’d,  that,  if  a  Subject  was  thus  to  be  taken 
from  them,  the  People,  whofe  Subject  he  was,  ought  at  lead:  to  be 
confiderd  as  Principals  or  Parties  in  the  Adt  :  *  “  The  People,  in- 
<c  deed,  (faith  the  Orator)  may  be  confider’d  as  Principals  or  Parties, 
but  it  mud  be  by  our  Permiffion,  not  their  Right.  When  the  Ro - 
man  People  enadt  any  Thing,  if  it  be  of  that  Nature,  that  it  may 
tc  be  confider’d  as  a  Privilege,  granted  to  a  free  or  federate  People, 
<£  that  they  may  provide,  in  Regard  to  their  own  Matters  (not  our 
“  Affairs)  what  Rights  they  would  ufe  j  then  indeed,  whether  they 
££  be  Principals  or  not,  is  Matter  of  Confideration  ;  but,  in  Regard  to 
.  <c  our  Republic,  our  Empire,  our  Wars,  Conqueff,  and  Weal,  the 
<£  Romans  hold  no  People  Principals  with  themfelves.” 

But  tho’  the  Romans  might  eftablifh,  and  by  their  Power  might 
maintain,  fuch  Maxims  :  Yet  mod  Nations,  with  whom  they  were 
concerned,  ever  proteded  againd  them  ;  and  look’d  upon  fuch  Policy 
as  iniquitous,  fuch  Pradfice  as  injurious.  This,  and  this  alone, 
was  the  Caufe  of  that  Sabine  War  in  which  the  Orator  t  tells  us 

*  Flmc  eft  Vis  i ffius  Sc  Juris  &  Verbi,  ut  Fundi  Populi,  beneficio  noftro  non  fuo  jure,  fiant. 
Cum  aliquid  Populus  Romanus  juflit,  id,  fi  eft  ejufmodi,  ut  quibufdam  Populis  five  Fcederatis 
five  Liberis  permittendum  efTe  videatur,  ut  ftatuant  ipfi,  non  de  noftris,  fed  de  fuis  rebus, 
quo  jure  uti  velint:  turn  utrum  Fundi  facli  fint  an  non  qua*rendum  efTe  videtur.  De  noftra  vero 

Rcpub.  de  noftro  Imperio,  de  noftris  Beilis,  de  Victoria,  de  Salute,  fundos  Populos  fieri 
noluerunt.  §.  8. 

f  Sabim  fuos  in  Lucum  confugifTe  ;  ac  Rom#  retentos.  Has  Caufrn  Belli  ferebantur.  Lzvius. 
Lib.  i.  §.  io. 

t  vero  fine  ulla  dubitatione  maxime  noftrum  fundavit  Imperium,  Sc  Populi  Romani 

Nomen  auxit,  quod  Princeps  ille  Creator  hujus  Urbis,  Romulus,  feedere  Sabino  docuit. _ Cuius 

au&oritate  Sc  exemplo  nunquam  eft  intermiffa  a  Majoribus  noftris  Largitio  Sc  Communicatio 
Civitatis,  Cicero,  ficut  antea,  §.  13. 
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that  it  took  its  Rife  and  was  eftablifhed  by  the  Confent  of  Nations. 

*  The  brave  Citizens  of  F?'<z?iefley  when  they  were  rewarded  for  their 
Virtue  with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Romey  continued  ftill  under 
their  own  Government,  exhibiting  the  fame  unfhaken  Faith  to  the 
Empire  of  their  own  State,  as  they  had  given  Proof  of  to  that  of 
their  Allies.  And  in  Bar  of  this  Practice  many  wife  Nations,  af- 
ferting  their  Right  to  the  Allegiance  of  their  own  Subjedts,  had  this 
Claufe  inferted  in  their  Treaties  with  the  Romans ,  $  that  their  Subjects 
fhould  not  be  taken  from  their  natural  Government,  and  adopted  into 
that  of  Rome .  And  no  Wonder  we  fee  thefe  Governments  fo  jealous,  in 
this  Point,  of  their  Right  to  the  Allegiance  of  their  native  Subjects; 
for  we  fee  them  exercifing  this  Claim  with  the  moll  rigid  Severity  : 
Not  only  punifhing  thofe  who  refufed  to  mufter,  but  inflidting  the 
fevered:  Punifhments  on  thofe  who  delayed,  ||  fo  as  to  torture  even  to 
Death  the  unfortunate  Perfon  who  came  laft  into  the  Field. 

It  appears  from  hence,  to  my  Apprehenfion,  that  all  Governments 
have,  not  only  in  Theory,  a  Right,  but,  contrary  to  what  hath  been 
often  fuppofed,  that,  in  Fadf,  they  ever  made  Claim  to  this  Right, 
which  they  have  to  the  Allegiance  and  Service  of  their  Children. 
And  that  this  Right  is  founded  in  Nature  and  Truth,  if  thereby  no 
Injury  be  done  to  the  Perfon  thus  claimed,  or  no  Right  or  Liberty  of 
his  infring’d  y  which  cannot  be  where  the  Government  arifes  freely  by 

*  Praeneftinos  ob  Virtutem  Civitate  donatos,  non  rnutavifle.  Liv.  Lib. 

f  Foedera  extant  ut  Germanorum,  Infubrium,  Helvetiorum,  lapidum,  nonnullorum  item 
ex  Gallia  Barbarorum:  quorum  in  Faederibus  exceptum  eft.  Ne  quis  eorum  a  nobis  Civi$ 
recipiatur.  Cic.  §  14. 

t  From  all  that  has  appeared  above  it  Teems  difficult  to  fay,  how  any  Government  can  juftify 
the  Adopting  and  Naturalizing  the  Subject  of  any  other  State  :  And  how  the  diftintt  Rights  and 
contrary  Claims  to  his  Allegiance  and  the  Diftraftion  of  his  Duty  can  be  adjufted  ;  unlcfs,  a? 
all  have  at  length  Teemed  to  admit  of  this  Praftice  from  Maxims  of  Utility,  it  be  thought 
fufficient  upon  every  Emergency  to  fettle  them  by  Cartel, 

U  Hoc,  more  Gallorum,  eft  initium  Belli ;  quo,  lege  communi,  ornnes  Puberes  armati  con- 
venire  coguntur;  &  qui  ex  iis  noviffime  venit,  in  confpeftu  Multitudinis  omnibus  cruciatibus 
affe&us  necatur.  Ca>far ,  dc  Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  5.  $  47. 
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the  Vigour  of  natural  Principles,  and  is  only  a  more  perfect  Procefs 
of  the  State  of  Nature.  The  Subject  on  his  Part  cannot  refufe  it, 
for  it  is  due  from  him  :  And  the  Government  on  it’s  Part  hath  a 
Right  to  require  it  ;  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  Adminiftator  fo  to  do;  if 
he  does  not,  he  betrays  his  Truft.  We  fee  thus,  that  a  Man  born  in 
a  free  Country,  of  Parents  that  were  Subjects  of  the  Government  of 
that  Country,  is  as  much,  by  all  Right  and  Law,  confiftent  with  his 
perfect  Rights  and  full  Liberty,  a  Subjedt  of  that  Government,  as 
his  fir  ft  Anceftors  were,  who  fubjedted  themfelves  by  their  own  Con- 
fent,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  fay.  And  each  Individual  is  fo  vi¬ 
tally  connected  to  the  Whole,  by  that  univerfal  Spirit  which  all  breathe, 
that  he  can  no  Way  acquire  a  feparate  or  independent  Exiftence.  And 
you  fee  further  that,  were  there  no  fuch  civil  Vitality,  yet  from  the 
Nature  of  that  imperatorial  Power,  which  muft  be  in  every  State, 
that  the  Subject  is  fo  intimately  connected  to  it,  that  he  cannot,  on 
any  Pretence,  abfolve  him  from  the  Allegiance  that  he  owes  to  it ; 
and,  as  this  Service  fhall  be  required  of  him,  cannot  refufe  entering 
into  it,  or  withdraw  from  it. 

Scav.  You  have  ftiewn,  indeed,  from  the  Confideration  of  this 
Power,  as  well  as  others,  in  Government,  that  the  State  hath  a  Right 
to  the  Service  and  Perfon  of  it’s  natural-born  Subje&s.  But  how  this 
Power,  in  the  Exercife  of  this  it’s  Claim  and  Right,  may  be  confiftent 
with  the  civil  Liberty  of  the  Community,  and  thole  Rights  of  the 
Individual  which,  we  are  agreed,  are  facred,  is  ftill  a  Doubt  with  me. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed  that,  let  the  Spirit  or  Form  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  be  what  it  will,  this  imperatorial  Power  mujl  be  monarchical. 
No  State  ever  tried  the  contrary  but  the  Experiment  proved  a  Demon- 
ftration  of  this.  Even  Athens  itfelf,  the  very  Patronefs  of  the  level¬ 
ling  Scheme  of  Popularity,  confeffed  this  to  be  Fadh  For  tho*  in  the 
Times  they  delegated  this  Power  to  aNumber  of  Commiffioners,  every 
Tribe  naming  one;  and,  as  the  Tribes  were  ten  in  Number,  all  in 
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common  adding  one  more  to  be  a  cafting  Vote  :  Yet  in  the  latter 
Times  they  found  the  Ufe  and  Neceffity  of  it’s  being  executed  by 
one,  and  accordingly  fent  only  one  into  the  Field,  while  the  reft  re¬ 
mained  in  the  City,  as  a  Council  of  War,  to  determine  all  Matters 
relating  to  the  Army,  And  in  Rome  too  the  Caprice  of  this  fame 
popular  Spirit  would  once  have  the  imperatorial  Power  commiflioned 
out  to  three  military  Tribunes,  who,  when  they  took  the  Field,  fays 
*  Livy,  were  a  palpable  Conviction  how  impracticable  the  Empire 
of  Numbers  is  in  the  Execution  of  the  imperatorial  Power.  As  the 
Accidents  of  War  are  fo  fudden,  the  Opportunities  fo  fleeting,  no  hu¬ 
man  Prudence  can  forefee  and  provide  for  them.  As  cc  Fortune  is 
“  various,  and  many  Accidents  and  Advantages  happen,  which  can- 
“  not  be  known  or  improv’d  by  any  but  thole  who  are  prefent No 
Community  can  give  particular  InftruCtions  in  regard  to  them.  Great 
and  intire  Faith,  therefore,  muft  be  repofed  in  the  Courage  and  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  Adminiftrator  of  this  Power ;  and  nothing  lefs  than  full 
and  abfolute  Power,  independent  of  the  Legiflature,  is  fit  for  the  Ex¬ 
ecution  J  of  it.  And  accordingly  we  find  Hermoci~ates  advifing  the 
popular  State  of  Syracufe,  ||  that  their  Generals  fhould  be  few,  and 
of  abfolute  Authority  ;  that  all  fhould  fwear  Fealty  to  them  by  an 
exprefs  Oath  3  that  the  People  fhould  luffer  them  to  act  according 
to  their  beft  Judgment  and  of  themfelves.  For  thus  thole  Things, 


t 

*  Tres,  Dele&u  habito,  profe&i  funt  Veios,  Documentumque  fuere  quam  plurium  Imperiugi 
bello  inutile  eflet.  Lib.  4.  §31. 

-{-  Mcichia’velliy  Difc.  on  Lin}.  Book  2.  ch.  23. 

X  L.  jEmilius  Cof. - orationem  talem  habuit,  — — —  non  fum  is  qui  non  exiftimem  ad- 

monendos  Duces  efle  :  imo  eum,  qui  de  fua  unius  fententia  omnia  gerat,  fuperbum  judico 
magis  quam  fapientem.  Quid  ergo  eft  ?  primum  a  prudentibus  &  proprie  rei  Militaris  peritis, 
&  ufu  dodtis,  monendi  Imperatores  funt :  deinde  ab  his  qui  interfunt  gerendis  [rebus,  qui] 
loca,  qui  hoftem,  qui  temporum  opportunitatem  vident,  qui  in  eodem  velut  navigio  par- 
ticipes  hunt  periculi. - Lin}.  Lib.  44.  §  22. 
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faith  he,  which  ought  to  be  fecret,  will  be  belt  concealed,  and  every 
other  Matter  bed  regulated  and  executed,  without  any  Tergiverfatioa 
or  Pretext  whatever.  In  like  Manner  we  find  that  the  Lacedemonian 
King,  wrho,  in  the  Exercife  of  his  civil  Jurifdidion,  was  under  great 
Redraints  and  Limitations,  was  yet  in  the  Field,  in  his  military  Ca¬ 
pacity,  abfolute  in  great  Meafure.  And  of  the  Roman  Conful  Poly- 
bins  *  faith,  The  whole  Community,  and  every  Individual,  came 
under  his  Authority  in  the  Field. 

This  then  being  the  Cafe,  and  the  imperatorial  Power  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  extending  itfelf  to  every  Individual  of  the  Community :  The 
whole  Community,  and  every  Individual,  may  come  thus  under  mi¬ 
litary  Difcipline  :  And  the  civil  Government,  be  it  of  what  Form  or 
Spirit  it  may,  become  monarchical  and  military.  Nor  does  it  at  all 
mend  the  Matter  to  fay,  that  this  fevere  Redridure  of  the  Empire 
only  reaches  to  thofe  who,  being  Soldiers,  are  adually  under  the 
martial  Law.  For  altho’,  when  and  where  this  Power  is  not  in  ac¬ 
tual  Exercife,  and  the  particular  Subjed  is  not  under  the  immediate 
jurifdidion  of  it,  fuch  Particular  does  not  appear  to  be  under  fuch 
drid  Bonds  :  Yet  do  they  dill  remain,  and  the  different  Degrees  of 
Stridure  of  them  are  only  the  different  Exertions  of  this  Power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  varying  Exigencies  of  State.  The  Power  of  drawing 
the  Stridures  of  Allegiance  fo  tight  is  in  the  Government,  and,  if 
it  may  fo  tie  them,  the  adual  greater  or  leffer  Stridure  of  them,  at 
any  particular  Time  or  Place  as  fliall  happen,  makes  no  Difference 
in  the  Point  of  my  Objedion. 

L.  CraJJ.  Your  Objedion  allows  that,  if  it  can  be  done,  confident 
with  Liberty,  the  State  has  a  Right  to  enroll  every  natural-born  Sub¬ 
jed  as  one,  of  whom,  when  it  thinks  proper,  it  fliall  require  his 


*  Ala  TO  *«T  ioicct  Xj  Koirs,  flavlstj  b  t 7rgo<;  tjjV  UiUuv  ttIttIuv  l^ovalav.  Polyb.  Lib. 
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Service.  Now  as  Man’s  moral  Liberty  confifts  in  fuch  a  State  of  his 
Nature,  that  every  natural  Power  of  it  Shall  have  full  Scope  to  exert 
•it’s  Actions,  according  to  fuch  Power’s  own  particular  Nature,  and 
coincident  with  his  Nature  in  general :  So  the  Liberty  of  a  State  con- 
lifts  in  that  fame  free  and  perfect  Exiftence  of  it’s  feveral  Powers 
apart,  and  their  coinciding  Harmony  amongft  eacli  other.  If  this  - 
Power  of  Government,  which,  for  Diftindtion  Sake,  we  have  called 
the  Imperatorial,  be  requifite  to  a  State,  as  far  as  it  is  required  that 
it’s  Exertion  fhould  extend,  fo  far  is  the  Exertion  of  it  not  only  not 
inconfiftent  with  any  Rights  and  Liberties  the  Individual  can  have 
Claim  to,  but  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Liberty  of  the  State.  When 
it  aftumes  fuch  Force,  or  takes  fuch  a  Form,  as  deftroys,  or,  in  the 
leaft,  abridges,  any  other  equally  natural  and  neceflary  Power  of 
Government ;  or,  being  partially  united  to  any  one  Power,  confpires 
with  that  to  the  Confounding  and  Deftroying  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Syftem  ;  then  truly  is  the  Liberty  of  the  State  corrupted,  and  the 
Rights  of  the  Individual  broke  in  upon. 

The  legiflative  Power  may  be  *  compar’d  to  Reafon  ;  the  civil 
Part  of  the  Executive  to  the  Principle  of  Adlion  in  Man  (whether 
it  be  call’d  Confcience,  or  Will,  or  however  the  Metaphysicians 
pleafej)  the  Imperatorial  to  Palfton.  As,  where  the  Pafiions  are  once 
grown  inveterate  and  violent ,  both  Reafon  and  Will,  rightly  fo  call’d, 
are  loft  and  annihilated  :  So,  when  Ufurpation  and  Tyranny  has  once 
arm’d  itfelf  with  this  imperatorial  Power,  as  the  inherent  Right  of 
the  Perfon,  which  was  only  repofcd  in  the  Office  for  the  Safety  and 
Defence  of  the  Community,  the  Government  becomes  military.  And 
if  further  he  hath  confounded  and  made  confpire  the  civil  Branch  of 
the  Executive  to  this  Imperatorial,  in  Defiance  and  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  Reafon  and  legiflative  Part,  it  becomes  not  only  military  but 
defpotic. 
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Every  deipotic  Government  muft  be  military,  but  every  military 
Government  is  not  defpotic.  Of  the  former  moft  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  Eaft,  botli  ancient  and  modern,  are  Examples ;  of  the 
lattei  almolt  all  the  Nations  of  northern  and  weftern  Europe^  when 
they  began  to  fettle  as  States :  For  the  Government  and  Nation,  whence 
they  came  forth  as  Colonies,  was  of  quite  another  Sort. 

On  the  other  Hand,  when  the  Reafon,  become  partial  and  vicious; 
when  fome  prevailing  Party  of  the  Legiflative,  grown  corrupt  and 
factious;  confpires  and  confounds  itfelf  with  the  Military;  the  Tyranny 
becomes  more  exquifitely  villainous  and  peftilential  :  For  they  cannot 
only  act  what  they  will,  but  give  the  Sanctions  of  Law  and  Juftjce 
ey  aft  ,  and  therefore  do  not  only  enflave  the  Body  and 
Perfon,  but  the  very  Soul  and  Spirit  too  :  As  was  the  Cafe  in  Rome  at 
the  Subverfion  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  the  Abortion  of  that 
in  thele  Kingdoms.  *  Out  of  both  which,  by  as  natural  Means  as 
the  Spark  flies  upwards,  arofe  at  firft  a  military  Monarch. 

That  the  Exercife  therefore  of  this  Power  may  not  acquire  fuch 
Force,  or  take  fuch  Form,  or  create  fuch  Confpiracy,  it  muft  be  li¬ 
mited  by  the  Time  or  Extenfion  of  it’s  Exertion,  or  the  Means  and 
Inftruments  it  is  to  ad  by,  according  to  the  different  Nature  of  the 
Syftem  it  is  connefled  with  and  exifts  in. 

If  the  Extenfion  of  it  s  CommifTion  reaches  to  all  and  every  Indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  State,  the  Time,  both  as  to  its  Length  and  Occafion, 
muft  be  defin’d,  or  the  State  will  become  military. 

If  the  Duration  of  it’s  CommifTion  be  indefinite,  it  muft  be  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  it’s  Extenfion,  fo  as  to  reach  only  to  fuch  a  Number 
or  fuch  Particulars,  as  the  Legiflature  fhall  appoint,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  become  military. 

i  ' 

*  Non  aliud  difeordantis  Patrice  remedium  fuifie,  quam  ut  ab  uno  regeretur.  Tacit  Ann . 
Lib.  i .  §  9. 

Omnem  Poteflatem  ad  unum  conferri  pads  interfuit.  Ejufd.Hift,  Lib.  1.  1, 
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And  in  both  Cafes  the  Revenue  muft  iflue  from  and  be  determin’d 
by  the  Legiflature,  or  the  Government  would  be  military. 

A  Militia,  or  an  Army  of  Citizens,  may  be  raifed,  and  the  Service 
of  every  Individual  requir’d,  with  the  fevered:  and  mod  rigid  Ex¬ 
action,  without  any  Detriment  to  the  Liberty  of  the  State,  or  Danger 
to  that  of  the  Subject;  becaufe  the  Power  of  the  General  is  limited 
in  it’s  Duration  by  the  Rotation  of  Offices  eflential  to  a  Republic  $  and 
by  it’s  being  accountable  to  the  People  or  their  Magidrates,  at  the 
Expiration  of  it ;  and  by  the  Means,  the  Subfidence  of  it,  being  in 
the  Hands  of  the  Legiflature. 

Thus,  amongft  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans ,  we  find  this  Power 
extend  over,  and  reaching  to  every  Individual  of  the  Community, 
with  the  drifted  and  fevered:  Difcipline  ;  yet  we  fee  the  State  and  In¬ 
dividual  free  in  every  real  Right  and  Liberty  of  Mankind  5  becaufe 
the  Extent  of  the  Time  of  it’s  Exertion  was  limited,  both  as  to  the 
Duration  and  Occafion,  and  becaufe  it  was  accountable  at  it’s  Expi¬ 
ration  :  But  when  the  Events  of  Fortune,  and  the  State  of  Things, 
had  taken  away  thefe  Limits,  and  it  became  perpetual ;  when  the 
General  feiz’d  thofe  Tenures,  which  were  the  Property  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic.  bv  which  the  Subjeft  was  bound  to  the  State,  as  his  private  Pro¬ 
perty,  and  render’d  them  Ties  of  Allegiance  to  himfelf  5  the  Subjeft, 
of  a  Citizen,  became  a  Soldier  ;  the  Magidrate  a  Monarch  5  the  Mi¬ 
litia  a  Band  of  Mercenaries,  and  the  Government  military. 

On  the  other  Hand,  there  is  no  Danger  in  this  Power’s  being  in¬ 
definite  in  Time,  being  in  perpetual  Commiffion,  as  it  naturally  is, 
and  neceffarily  mud  be,  in  a  Monarchy  ;  while  it  is  limited  in  the 
Extenfion  of  its  Influence,  and  reaches  only  to  fuch  a  Number  and 
fuch  Particulars  as  the  Legiflature  fhall  determine  ;  and  while  the 
Support  and  Life  of  it,  the  Revenue,  is  in  the  Hands  of  the  Le¬ 
giflature. 

As  for  Indance  :  Altlio’,  at  the  fird  Subverfion  of  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public,  the  General  became  fupreme  Magidrate,  and  the  Govern- 
•  ..  *  ment 
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ment  military;  altho’  this  impcratorial Power  became  unlimited  inTime 
and  perpetual;  yet,  the  Circumftances  of  Things  and  the  State  of  the 
Balance  working,  too  powerfully  to  be  oppofed,  to  the  Forming  a 
limited  Monarchy,  the  Emperor  and  Ids  Council  found  it  neceffary 
to  limit  the  Extent  of  it’s  Jurifdidion  to  fuch  Numbers  and  fuch  Par¬ 
ticulars  as  the  State  of  the  Confiitution  would  admit  of.  “  ’Tis  my 
Opinion,  lays  *  Mecanas ,  that  you  mull  keep  up  a  perpetual  Mi¬ 
litia,  but  that  the  moll  Sturdy  and  Indigent  only  Ihould  be  en- 
hllcd  and  difciplind  ;  and  that  the  reft  of  the  Citizens  be  exempt 
“  from  Arms  and  military  Difcipline.  Thus  thofe,  who  fcarcely, 
\cry  rarely,  live  without  Robbery  and  Thieving,  will  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  legal  Subliftance,  and  the  reft  live  with  greater  Quiet 
“  and  Security.”  But  if  the  State  of  the  Balance  had  not  demanded 
thefe  Limitations,  and  the  Emperor  had  had  the  Will,  (of  which 
we  have  no  Right  to  pronounce  either  Way)  he  would,  with  much 
11101  e  Specioufnefs  than  the  ungracious  Appearances  of  a  ftandino- 
Aimy,  have  continued  the  Militia,  and  circumfcribed  the  whole 
Community  within  his  Camp,  and  under  the  martial  Law. 

Tne  Government  of  thefe  Kingdoms  being  a  Commonwealth  ad- 
minillerd  by  a  King  (or,  in  other  Words,  a  limited  Monarchy)  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  Government  of  the  People  of  Ifrael  was  a 
Commonwealth  adminifter’d  by  God  himfelf :  As,  by  the  neceffary 
and  effential  Laws  of  a  Monarchy,  the  Office  of  fupreme  Magiftrate 
mull  be  fixd  and  perpetual  in  the  King,  where  always,  in  Commit- 
iion,  mull  rclide  this  imperatorial  Power;  fo,  by  the  natural  Laws  of 
a  Commonwealth,  the  Influence  of  it’s  Jurifdidion  muft  extend  to 
every  Individual  of  the  Community  :  It  fhould  feem  that  the  impe¬ 
ratorial  Power  would  rclide  in  one  and  the  fame  Office,  indefinite  in 
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Time,  and  unlimited  in  Extent,  and  therefore  the  Government  be 
military.  But  we  have  faid  this  Monarchy  is  limited  :  Let  us  fee  then, 
how  the  Legiilature  (in  whom  the  Whole  originally  refided)  has  li¬ 
mited  this  Commiflion,  and  what  Powers  it  hath  referved  to  it’s  own 
Share. 

The  Crown  had  no  abfolute  Power  to  compel  Men  to  take  up 
Arms,  * * * § **  otherwife  than  in  Cafe  of  foreign  Invafion  :  No  Power  to 
make  them  find  -f*  Arms  at  Pleafure  :  No  Power  '£  to  charge  them 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Arms,  but  by  Confent  of  Parliament :  §  Nay, 
even  the  Service  of  thofe,  who  were  Soldiers  by  their  Tenures,  was 
neither  indefinite  nor  infinite,  but  circumfcribed  by  Place,  Time,  and 
End.  And  even  to  what  Power  it  had  the  Legiilature  would,  upon 
Occafions,  fet  Rules  of  Reftriftion,  as  to  the  Extent  of  the  Time  and 
Space  of  it’s  Exertion.  No  Man  could  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  his 
Country  in  any  Cafe  but  in  that  of  foreign  Invafion  ;  |J  nor  out  of  the 
Kingdom  on  any  Occafion.  And  generally  in  all  Cafes  they  f  ex¬ 
empted  the  north  Parts  beyond  Humber  from  being  drawn  South¬ 
ward  ;  and  fometimes  order’d,  that  the  Array  fhould  be  executed 
**°nly  in  fome  particular  Counties,  at  other  Times  wholly  exempted 
the  County  adjacent,  within  fix  Miles  of  the  Sea-coaft.  f  f  At  fome 
Scalons  they  declar  d,  that  the  Crown  could  not  build  or  man  Forts 

*  Second  Statute  of  Ed.  III.  coin.  Reg .  i . 

+  25th  of  Edward  III.  Stat.  5.  cap.  8. 

t  The  Charge  of  Arms  impofed  upon  the  Subjefts  was  faid  to  be  done  by  the  Common- 
Council  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  as  is  witnefled  even  by  the  King’s  own  Law,  [L.  i.Gu//. 

Cap.  58.  Spicileg.]  Bacon ,  Part  I.  Chap. 46.  No  Tax  or  Tribute  fhall  be  taken  but  what  was 
due  in  the  Confeffor’s  Time.  Hen.  I.  Cap.  7. 

§  Bacon ,  Part  I.  Chap  70.  of  the  Government  under  Hen.  III.  Ed.  I.  Sc  II. 

||  The  Armies  that  went  out  of  the  Kingdom,  fays  Bacon ,  were  raifed  by  Volunteers,  enlided 
and  paid  by  impreft  Money  ifluing  from  the  Parliament  j  or  the  Servants,  ValTals,  or  Merce¬ 
naries  of  thofe  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  who  went  as  Volunteers. 
fT  1 3th  of  Ed.  III. 

**  20th  of  Ed.  III. 

ff  Article  of  War  made  in  the  fecond  Parliament  of  Mary  I.  2d  and  3d  0  fPbil.  and  Mary, 
Cap.  1.  2d  of  Ed.  VI.  Cap.  16. 
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Caftles,  or  Ships,  unlefs  as  order’d  and  diredted  by  the  Legiflature. 
And,  of  the  Whole  in  general,  *  the  Militia  were  not  bound  to  the 
Perfon  but  the  Office,  in  which  effentially  and  infeparably  refided  the 
Safety  of  the  State  :  And  even  -f*  in  fome  Emergencies  the  Legiflature 
referved  in  themfelves  the  Execution  of  this  Power.  If  therefore  it 
was  ever  fuppofed,  that  the  Statute  of  Queen  Mary  fuperfeded  all 
former  Laws  concerning  the  Limitation  of  this  Power  j  and  that,  by 
King  James  the  Firft  repealing  this,  all  declar’d  Law  whatever,  as  to 
this  Point,  was  taken  away  ;  and  that  this  Power  therefore  return’d 
to  the  Crown  (whence  it  was  derived)  and  refided  there  eflentially  in, 
a  perfect  and  plenary  Exiftence  of  all  it’s  Powers,  and  that  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  it  was  by  the  Execution  of  the  martial  Law  :  If  this, 
I  fay,  was  at  any  Time  held  out  as  a  Right  and  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  more  efpecially  at  a  Time  when  the  Parts  of  the  Le¬ 
giflature,  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  were  at  Variance  :  The  Claim 
that  the  Parliament  put  in,  in  Bar  of  fuch  Exertion  of  the  Preroga¬ 
tive,  to  the  Ordering  of  the  Militia,  $  was  founded  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  Laws  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  no  lefs  Import,  than  whether 
the  Government  ffiould  be  military  or  civil.  But  as  a  military 
Power  in  a  Monarchy,  as  unlimited  in  the  Extent  of  it’s  Influence, 
as  indefinite  in  Time,  renders  the  Government  military  ;  fo  a  Militia, 
in  the  Hands  of  the  People  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  Crown,  alters 
the  Eflence  of  the  Conftitution,  and  creates  a  Republic.  When  there¬ 
fore,  on  either  Hand,  fuch  were  the  Aims,  fuch  Aims  were  Factions, 
to  fay  no  worfe  of  them. 

A  Citizen,  not  fubjedt  to  martial  Law,  and  train'd  by  military  Dif- 
cipline,  never  was  a  Soldier  :  But  on  the  other  Hand,  if  martial  Law 

*  Statute  of  Mag.  Chart.  70,  71,  72.  and  all  its  Confirmations. 

t  At  the  Death  of  Hen.  III.  when  Ed.  I.  was  in  the  Holy  Land ,  in  the  Minority  of  Henry  VL 
and  Edward  VI. 

•t  Claimants  continually  afTert,  and  not,  as  §  Mr.  Rapiti  miftakes,  merely  in  the  abftraft 

JLaws  of  Nature,  that  of  Self-Defence. 

S  Vol.  II.  Book  20.  Page  427. 
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and  military  Difcipline  might  be  extended  to  every  Individual  of  the 
Community,  as,  in  a  Monarchy,  it  is  extended  in  it’s  Duration  to  all 
Times,  the  Citizen  would,  indeed,  become  a  Soldier,  and  there  would 
be  an  excellent  Army ;  but  both  Citizen  and  civil  Empire  would  be 
abforb’d  in  that  Army.  How  ftrangely  then  do  they  err,  who,  thro’ 
a  zealous  Affection  to  the  popular  Intereft,  are  ever  wifhing  and  la¬ 
bouring  for  that,  which,  in  a  Monarchy,  muft  inevitably  overthrow 
fuch  Intereft,  while  they  negledt  and  decry  that  which  is  the  proper 
and  only  natural  Security  in  fuch  a  Confutation, ,  both  to  the  State  and 
Individual,  an  Army  of  Volunteers,  of  fuch  Perfons,  and  fuch  a 
Number,  as  the  Legiflature  fhall  defcribe,  raifed  by  impreft  Money 
derived  from  thence ;  an  Army  in  the  Hands  of  the  Monarch,  but  in 
the  Will  of  the  People  ? 

As  the  Limitation  of  the  imperatorial  Power  in  Time  is  the  proper 
State  of  it  in  a  Republic ;  fo  the  Limitation  of  the  Influence  of  it’s 
Jurifdidtion  is  the  proper  and  natural  State  of  it  in  a  free  Monarchy. 
As  thefe  are  Modes  of  it's  Exiftence  in  either  State  relpedtively  $  fo 
is  it  the  neceflary  and,  when  fteadily  maintain’d,  fufficient  Security 
of  both  in  common,  that  it’s  Life  and  Subfiftance,  the  Revenue  that 
fupports  it,  fhould  iffue  from  the  Legiflature,  where  the  Balance  of 
Property  refides. 

Where  an  Army  fubfifts  by  the  Riches  of  a  Angle  Perfon,  or  a  No¬ 
bility,  that  Army  will  always  be  monarchical :  And  where  it  fubfifts 
and  is  ingrafted  on  the  Stock  of  the  national  Intereft,  which  the  Le¬ 
giflature,  in  a  free  Government,  ever  is,  it  will  grow  up  with,  and 
be  interwoven  into,  this  national  Intereft,  and  be  one  and  the  fame 
with  it.  If  that  Intereft  be  popular,  the  Spirit  of  fuch  Army 
always  will  be  popular,  as  faith  Mr.  Harrington ,  [Politic  Apho- 
rifms  ioo]  the  Eng/ijh  Armies  ever  were.  In  a  Government 
founded  on  a  landed  Balance ,  where  the  Land  is,  not  to  be  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  Money,  any  military  Power  of  a  diftindt  Inter¬ 
eft  from  the  national  Intereft  muft  be  narrowly  circumfcribed 
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by  the  finite  and  temporary  Revenues  of  fuch  an  Intered,  and  can 
bear  no  Proportion  to  the  permanent,  certain,  and  unlimited  one  of 
the  national  Balance.  “  *  A  Bank  never  paid  an  Army,  or,  paying 
‘  an  Army,  foon  became  no  Bank.  But  where  a  Prince  or  a  No- 
“  hi!it-v  [°r  People]  have  an  Edate  in  Land,  the  Revenue  whereof 
will  defray  this  Charge,  there  their  Men  are  planted  ;  have  Toes- 

that  are  Roots,  and  Arms  that  will  bring  forth  what  Fruit  vou 
tc  pleafe.”  ' 

^  This  Power  therefore,  thus  form’d  on  Principles  confident  with  the 
Nature  of  Man,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Syftern  of  Government  it  fub- 
fifts  in,  does  not  in  the  lead  dedroy  any  Right,  or  infringe  any  Li- 
heity,  the  Subject  is  capable  of  enjoying,  or  can  have,  by  virtue  of 
his  original  natural  State  (as  it  is  call’d)  any  Claim  to  :  A  Power  thus  ' 
form’d,  that  does  not  interfere  with,  obdrudt,  or  dedroy  any  other 
equally  natural  and  legal  Power  of  Government,  is  in  itfelf  jud  and 
natural,  and  becomes  an  equitable  legal  Tie  of  Allegiance  fuperad- 
dedi  or,  more  properly,  coinciding  with  that  civil  one,  the  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Union  of  the  Community.  And  it  is  not  only  necefTary 
to  civil  Liberty,  the  Liberty  of  the  State,  that  it  diould  be  fo  . 

but  is  confident  and  coincident  with  the  Liberty  of  the  Subiedt  that 
it  is  fo. 

The  Connexion  therefore  that  is  between  the  Subjedt  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  not,  as  is  often  underdood,  an  artificial  reciprocal  Alliance 
of  the  two  Parties,  where  Allegiance  is  the  Condition  to  be  perform’d 
by  the  Subject,  and  Protection  of  fuch  Subjedt,  on  the  Part  of  the 
Government ;  f  but  as  Communion  is  the  creating  Caufe  of  Society 
and  the  Proteftion  of  that  Communion  the  End  of  Government,  it 
is  a  +  natural  Connexion  of  every  Individual  with  the  Community ; 

*  The  Prerogative  of  Popular  Government,  Chap.  3, 

+  Floors \x  crv^Wcnj?  uv^uttUyk;  Ko ivunou;.  Platonis  Politicus. 
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and  an  abfolute  indifpenfable  Obligation  to  the  Whole  for  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  it’s  Communion.  The  Subjedt  therefore  can,  by  no  Right 
or  Claim  whatever,  acquire  a  diftindt  and  independent  Intereft  or  Ex¬ 
igence..  Nor  can  any  other  Power  on  Earth,  upon  any  Pretence 
whatever,  dilTolve  this  Obligation,  by  abfolving  him  from  his  Alle¬ 
giance,  and  robbing  his  lawful  Government  of  hisPerfon  and  Service. 

Altho’  the  Government,  for  the  Good  of  the  Whole,  may  permit 
Particulars  to  withdraw  from  the  Community  •  or,  on  Account  of  legal 
Difability,  may  prohibit  them  from  Communion,  and  deny  them 
Protection  :  Yet  this  muft  be  an  Adt  of  the  Community,  not  of  the 
Perfons  own  ;  all  Pretence  therefore  of  withdrawing,  by  undertaking 
voluntary  Banifhment,  is  precluded.  There  is  a  Procels,  among# 
our  obfolete  Laws,  of  Abjuring  the  Realm,  which,  as  it  feems  to  be 
the  Adt  and  Deed  of  the  Subjedt,  looks  like  Withdrawing  from  Al¬ 
legiance,  by  undertaking  voluntary  Banifhment.  But  this  was  an 
Adt  of  the  Community,  an  Adt  of  Grace,  when  the  Subjedt  had 
forfeited  his  Life  (by  fome  Felony,  or  otherways)  to  cut  him  off 
from  the  Community,  but  not  from  Life.  It  was  the  Adt  of  the 
Government,  where  it  made  it’s  own  Terms,  requiring  of  him  an 
Engagement  that  he  would  not  be  reconcil’d  to,  nor  enter  into,  any 
Pradtice  againft  the  Realm.  And  thus  Cromwell ,  in  his  Expedition 
into  Ireland ,  published  a  Proclamation,  whereby  he  permitted  all 
Irijh  Officers,  that  were  willing  to  go  into  the  Service  of  foreign 
Princes,  to  enlift  what  Soldiers  were  willing  to  follow  them,  under 
Engagement  that  they  would  adt  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  Govern-* 
ment  of  England, 

ijh  Scav.  Does  not  this  come  up  exadtly  to  the  Cafe  of  the  Irifl ; 
Troops  we  mention’d  the  other  Day  ?  For  a  Perlon  who,  on  Account 
of  legal  Difabilities,  is  excluded  from  the  full. Communion  and  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  State,  of  which  he  is  naturally  born  a  Part  and  Mem¬ 
ber, 
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ber,  may  be  permitted,  nay,  I  doubt,  whether  he  can  be  refus'd, 
from  withdrawing  from  this  State,  and  going  into  foreign  Service. 

L.  Craft \  You  don't  furely  think  this  is  the  Cafe  ?  Is  there  aiiy 
formal  Abjuration  ?  Is  there  any  ACt  of  the  Government  ?  But  allow¬ 
ing  they  are  permitted  to  withdraw  themfelves ;  that  their  Enlifling 
into  foreign  Service  is  conniv’d  at :  Yet  by  the  very  Conditions,  whe¬ 
ther  tacit  or  expreffed,  they  are  bound  not  to  pra&ife  againfl  the 
Realm.  Indeed,  the  Lenity  of  our  Government  hath  been  pleas’d 
to  interpret  their  Service  under  the  French  Banner  (when  at  War 
with  us)  while  they  aCt  upon  the  Continent,  as  not  under  the  Penalty 
of  the  Laws.  And  truly  this  Permiffion  could  be  only  practicable  in 
Time  of  Peace,  were  it  not  for  this  Interpretation.  But  it  can  give 
them  no  Right  to  return  upon  their  Country,  dire&ly  againfl  their  Al¬ 
legiance,  in  Conjunction  with  Traytors  and  Rebels,  when  there  is  a 
Law  of  their  Country  even  againfl  their  Returning  at  all.  I  men¬ 
tion  this,  becaufe,  if  they  be  permitted  to  withdraw,  it  can  be  upon 
no  other  Conditions  than  thofe  which  the  Government  hath  thought 
fit  to  enaCt ;  for,  by  the  whole  Tenor  of  what  has  been  faid,  they 
can  have  no  Right,  of  themfelves,  to  withdraw,  no  Right  but  what 
is  granted,  and  upon  no  other  Conditions  than  it  is  fo  granted. 

Here  I  could  obferve,  by  my  old  Friend’s  Countenance,  that,  how¬ 
ever  he  and  Lucius  might  be  agreed  in  the  general  abflraCl  Princi¬ 
ples,  yet,  as  is  ever  the  Cafe,  Difpute  would  again  arife  upon  Parti¬ 
culars.  But,  as  good  Luck  would  have  it,  the  Women  fent  for  us 
to  Cards ;  and,  as  Bufmefs  mufl  not  be  negleCled,  we  left  thefe  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Amufement,  and  waited  upon  them  immediately. 
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fbi  Difiance  of  the  Author  from  the  Profs  has  occaftoned  the  following  Errata, 

which  the  Reader  is  defined  to  correct. 

rage  i.  Line  23.  after  Reigns;  fot;  put  only  a  Comma.  P.3.  L.3.  for  and  that  thefe  r.  which  Con- 
d,t,ont.  Ibid,  for  Thus  t.  So  that.  P.  1 1 .  L.  26.  after  Vaunting  pat  a  Colon.  P.r.3.  L.  25.  inftead 
°  a  Point  or  Interrogation  put  a  full  Point.  P.33.  L.  3.  dele  if  Scctmola.  P.  40.  L.  2.  for  Claufe 
r.  Caufe.  P.  jbid.  t.  8.  for  evert,  even.  L.17.  for  of  r.  to.  L.  29.  for  mXia;  r.  iroXiuf.  P.43.  L.7. 
tor from  Deferipucn  1.  or  Drfcription.  L.  9.  after  the  Former,  inftead  of  a  full  Point  put  a  Semicolon. 
L.  19.  for  illuminated  r.  illumin'd  L.  20.  after  unfat i, fed  put  a  Semicolon.  P.  ;o.  L.  19.  for 
cnr.  whom.  P.  34.  L.  2.  for  mrau  r.  Awn.  P .  33.  L.  2t.  dele  that.  P.  70.  L.  6.  for  ifr.  it, 
r.73.  L.  8.  for  */»«  r.  Minos.  P.  74.  L.  7.  for  5«ri  r.  U«,i.  p.  76.  L.  13.  for 
J.  Ehoun.  P.  87.  L.  12.  for  Retail  r.  Detail.  P.  87.  at  the  Note  J  infert  Callimachi  Hymnus 

n7Zaf  r  L-  r-  Clam  P-  92-  L-  *4-  and  ,  j.  read  thus,  by  unnatural  Meant, 

as  a  proper  Foundation  for  ftch ;  He  did  not  a3 from  any  ideal  Standard,  Sec _ P  ou  L  2 

l  102.  L.  29  dele  the.  P.  ,06.  L.  23.  for W,  W  P  Js.L  to. 

for  ,/  r.  ,t.  P.  1 . 8.  L.  9.  (or  falcmote  r.  Folcmote.  P.  1 30.  L.  30.  after  M  in  the,  infert 

7r?  Jw  3  J  7  f0t/T  M‘l“ia  r'  P.  >  37-  laft  Line  but  one,  for 

ArUclt  of  War  r.  Articles  o/Marr * 


